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PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON THE WARPATH. 






On the boundless subject of Religion it is not possible for any man, 
within the limits of a magazine article, to set forth his whole mind. 
If those who write such papers have cause to feel this, those who read 
them have not less occasion to remember it. Misconception is a 
constant danger. Beliefs which seem to be vehemently repudiated 
may nevertheless retain some hold when differently expressed. 
Doctrines which seem to be insisted on with passion may yet not be 
held without important modifications, These reserves may not be 
expressed only because the occasion for expressing them did not 
seem to arise. Large portions of the whole subject may be left out 
of view. Those which are actually dealt with may be treated, from 
the accidents of controversy, in a narrow and angry spirit. 

It is with a sincere desire to remember all these reasons for 
caution that I now call attention to the article by Professor Huxley 
published in this Review for the month of July 1890.' But, in 
full remembrance of the caution, we may fairly say that this article is. 
an open and avowed attack upon Christianity. Nobody has any right 
to complain of this. But everybody has a right to identify and recog- 
nise it as a fact. That article is not a mere attack upon certain 
narratives and traditions of the Old Testament, on the ground that 
they have been incautiously admitted as integral parts of Christian 
belief, whilst in reality they need not and ought not to occupy any 
such position. On the contrary, this contention is repudiated ex- 
































1 Nineteenth Century, July 1890: ‘The Lights of the Church and the Light of 
Science.’ 
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pressly, and with scorn. Professor Huxley patronises the school 
which insists on the barest literalism in the interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. He refers to Canon Rawlinson’s Bampton 
Lectures (1859) as asserting ‘that the narratives contained in the 
canonical Scriptures are free from any admixture of error.’? He praises 
the justice and candour of the lecturer when he asserts as distinctive 
of Christianity among the religions of the world, that it claims ‘to be 
historical.’ He represents him as insisting that Christianity is surely 
founded ‘upon events which have happened exactly as they are 
declared to have happened in its sacred books.’ He further ascribes 
to the lecturer the argument that the ‘New Testament presupposes 
the historical exactness of the Old,’ and that the demonstration of the 
‘ falsity ’ of the Hebrew records, especially in regard to those narra- 
tives which are assumed to be true in the New Testament, would be 
fatal to ‘Christian Theology.’> Having thus nailed the colours of 
Christianity to the bare poles of the very barest and narrowest 
literalism, the Professor jumps and leaps upon this teaching as giving 
him an easy fulcrum for tearing those colours down. He is en- 
chanted by the reasoning of the Canon. He adopts it with effusion. 
‘ My utmost ingenuity,’ he says, ‘does not enable me to discover a 
flaw in the argument thus briefly summarised.’* Nor does he 
conceal the full sweep of the destructive work which he desires it to 
accomplish. Not only the whole story of Creation, the whole story 
of the Fall, the whele story of the Flood, the whole story of Abraham 
and of any special mission to the Hebrew people, but even the 
glorious idea and hope of a Messiah—the whole Messianic doctrine 
which binds the Jewish and Christian Churches—all are relegated 
to the same category as the Greek myths about Theseus or the Latin 
stories of the regal period of Rome. And as the writers of the New 
Testament have believed those stories and dwelt upon them, the 
authority of those writers is denounced as that of a body of men 
who ‘ have not only accepted flimsy fictions for solid truths, but have 
built the very foundations of Christian dogma upon legendary 
quicksands.’ 7 

This language—with plenty more of it—is unmistakable. Its 
tone is that of the whole article. It must be accepted, therefore, 
as a pronounced attack upon Christianity all along the line. 

Ido not stop to inquire whether the doctrines of Biblical in- 
terpretation which he ascribes to two eminent divines of the Church 
of England are, or are not, fair and correct summaries of their teach- 
ing. Fortunately, on this subject we are not at the mercy of any 
individual divines whether living or dead. The Christian Church, 
with its long and varied history of nearly two thousand years, has 
never been committed to it. The doctrine indeed of verbal inspira- 
tion, though never defined and never authoritatively adopted by any 

*P, 7. * Ibid. *P. 7. 5 Ibid. ° Pp. &. * Ibid. 
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Christian Church, has been often widely prevalent. But even this 
doctrine is exaggerated, distorted, and made ridiculous by its develop- 
ment in the hands of Professor Huxley. As patronised by him, the 
law of interpretation applied to some of the most ancient records of 
our race would exclude all the elements of allegory and of metaphor, 
of imagery, of parable, and of accommodated presentation. And 
this, too, when some of these records purport to set before us an 
idea of the origin of things. The argument is not only illogical 
but grotesque, that because Christianity claims to be an historical 
religion, therefore it follows that any accepted narrative attempting 
to give us some conception of the creative work, must do so in words 
as literal and prosaic as an account of the execution of Charles the 
First. Creation, strictly speaking, is inconceivable to us. And yet 
creation is a fact. The system of visible things in which we live 
was certainly not the author of itself. If we are capable at all of 
receiving any mental impression of its beginnings we can only do so 
through modes of representation which are charged with allegory. 
In his own special science no man has declared more clearly than 
Professor Huxley that the limits of our observation are not the limits 
of our knowledge. Biology, for example, declares as its verdict, after 
much evidence has been taken, that, as matters now stand, the living 
is never generated by the not-living. Every form of organic life comes 
from some other older form which has already been established. But 
he points out that, this has no adverse bearing upon the deductive 
conclusion that life must have had its first beginning otherwise. On 
the contrary, he admits that conclusion to be certain. ‘If,’ he says, 
‘the hypothesis of evolution is true, living matter must have arisen 
from not-living matter.’® I venture to add that whether the theory 
of evolution be true or false, or whether (as is more likely) it be 
partly true and partly false, the certainty of this conclusion is not 
affected. But if that beginning is to be rendered conceivable by us 
it cannot be expressed in the language of experience. We have no 
experience to go upon. Of necessity, therefore, the very idea of a 
beginning must be dealt with in the language of metaphor or allegory. 
Accordingly even Darwin was compelled to have recourse to the 
familiar imagery of the Hebrew Scriptures when he had to express his 
idea of the origin of life. There were certain germs, he assumes, 
into which ‘life was first breathed.’ What should we think of the 
rationality of a man who interpreted Darwin to believe that there was 
some big Being who originated life by emptying his lungs into certain 
bits of protoplasmic jelly? Yet this is the law of interpretation which 
Professor Huxley would impose upon the magnificent symbolism of 
Genesis. The events described—avowedly transcending the region of 
experience—must have happened ‘ exactly as they are declared to have 
happened in the sacred books.’ When we are told that God said, ‘ Let 


oP: 7, ® Encycl. Brit. 9th ed. vol. iii. ‘ Biology,’ p. 689. 
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there be light,’ we are to interpret this sublime image as an assertion 
that the Almighty did actually address this sentence in a definite 
language to the brute elements of chaos. We are to understand that 
the words thus attributed to the Creator were actual words like 
the words spoken by King Charles to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold at 
Whitehall. If we don’t believe this, we are to believe nothing what- 
ever coming from writers so unhistorical. In like manner, when we are 
told of the Almighty walking in an earthly garden ‘in the cool of 
the day,’ !° and when the narrative seems to imply that Adam saw Him 
and hid, we are to understand this baldly and literally as an actual 
midday scene in a shady wood somewhere in Western Asia. Such 
is the childish argument which is to destroy Christian theology—such 
is the kind of logic in which Professor Huxley cannot, for the life of 
him, see any flaw. St. John may perhaps be credited with knowing, 
at least as well as the Professor, what would and what would not be 
fatal to Christian theology. Yet he does not seem to have been even 
conscious of the difficulty. Passages even stronger and more definite 
in the Old Testament, involving hyperbole, metaphor, and imagery, 
stood nothing in his way. He must have known the famous passage 
in Exodus" in which Moses is represented as having spoken with God 
as a man speaketh with his friend. Yet the Professor’s canon of inter- 
pretation is unknown to him, ‘No man hath seen God at any time’ 
is the grand sentence of the Apostle.'? But the extension of this argu- 
ment to destroy all authority as belonging to the writers in the New 
Testament is perhaps a still more remarkable illustration of the reason- 
ing which the Professor considers to be faultless. Men who accepted 
such narratives as those of Genesis are not to be trusted as themselves. 
historically safe. If St. Paul did really believe in those primeval 
narratives we cannot trust him when he tells us of the light which 
burst upon him on his way to Damascus, and which changed him from 
a persecutor of the faith into the great Apostle of the Christian Church. 
And so of ourselves. If we do not consider ourselves bound to hold 
that an actual serpent was selected as the most persuasive advocate of 
evil—if we are disposed to think that there is all the air, and all the 
most obvious characteristics, of allegory in such words as the ‘ tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil’—if we do not accept it as a literal 
fact that the rotation of the earth was suspended to keep the Valley 
of Ajalon above the horizon for a longer time than was due to the 
season of the year, then we are equally bound to distrust the truth 
of the migration of Abraham, and of the sojourn in Egypt, and of the 
conquest of Palestine, and of the Babylonish Captivity, and of the 
stream of prophecy pointing to some great Deliverer not for the Jews 
only but for all peoples—and of the life and death and teaching of 
our Lord. The whole argument, I confess, appears to me to be not 
only illogical, but irrational. 


© Gen. iii. 8. " Exod, xxxiii. 11. 2 Juhn i. 18. 
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This is a subject, however, of vast extent on which we have no 
right or reason to expect any special light or guidance from Professor 
Huxley. Even if he approached it in the careful and cautious spirit 
in which he has generally dealt with his own noble science of biology, 
it would not follow that he could deal with it as well. We know the 
confession which Darwin has made of the effect upon his own powerful 
mind of exclusive devotion to one class of ideas and to one purely 
physical pursuit, in rendering him comparatively insensible to the 
whole class of conceptions which are the warp and woof of the higher 
branches of philosophy. Even in this article, Professor Huxley tells 
us that when he tries to follow those who walk delicately among ‘types’ 
he soon ‘loses his way.’!* This is a strange confession to make when 
even in his own special science ‘type’ is one of the most familiar of 
all words, and when the suggestions connected with it—for example, 
on the general development of the vertebrate skeleton—are con- 
fessedly of the most profound and far-reaching interest. It is still 
more strange when he himself—walking so delicately as to be most 
difficult to follow—has tried his hand at the definition of a ‘type.’ It 
is, he says, a ‘plan of modification of animal form.’'* He tells us he 
has ‘a passion for clearness.’ Is the above definition perfectly pel- 
lucid? All animal form is in itself a ‘plan.’ Each modification, we 
now hear, is another ‘plan.’ Is this what he means? And if so, 
what does he mean by a‘plan’? Does he mean what all other men 
mean by the word—some mental conception with a view to the 
future? Or does he mean only some accidental pattern such as a 
drop of water may leave when it splashes on a window-pane? Then, 
what does he mean by a ‘ modification’? Does he mean some wonderful 
adaptation to some special use? And if he does, how does he account 
for that adaptation arising exactly when and where it is needed ? Was 
it purely accidental? Does he worship at the shrine of the great goddess 
Fortuity? Where is his ‘passion for clearness’ when all these 
questions are evaded? If he finds such mysteries in a purely physical 
science, why should he sneer at conceptions also ‘seen through a 
glass darkly,’ in the spiritual regions of belief? He is certainly 
narrower than the higher aspects even of his own pursuit. But besides 
the cramping effect of all specialisms when exclusive, Professor 
Huxley has most clearly approached the subject under the strongest 
animus. ‘The slings and arrows of outrageous’ clerics at Church 
Congresses seem to goad him on. His one desire appears to be, to 
trample on them. ‘If he can here and there catch some popular 
divine committing himself to some argument or idea which may be 
ridden to the death, he hugs it with effusion. He gives it the re- 
quisite dressings of his own verbal evolution. Then turning round 
he endeavours to tie down the whole of Christian theology to ridicu- 
lous conclusions under the choppings of a childish logic. 

SP: 20. Comparative Anat. p. 7. 
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But there is one thing we had a right to expect from Professor 
Huxley, and that is, that when in the course of his argument he 
comes across questions of purely physical science, he should treat 
them as candidly and fairly when they are supposed to bear upon 
‘ Christian theology ’as when he delivers a scientific lecture or writes 
an article for an encyclopedia. Yet this is just what he has failed 
to do in the case before us. His canons of biblical interpretation 
are not more crude and violent than his dealings with the discoveries 
of geology, and still worse, if possible, his dealings with the things 
which geology has not yet discovered. I proceed to define and illus- 
trate what I mean. 

Professor Huxley selects the story of the Deluge as his particular 
battle-horse in the fight. He is quite right, and well within his 
right, in doing so. That story is special in the fact that it purports 
to give an account of an event within the limits of human experience, 
and that in doing so it narrates occurrences which may to some 
extent be brought within the cognisance of discovery in more than one 
branch of physical science. Professor Huxley has a very definite 
theory as to the origin of the story. He thinks it probably arose out 
of some terrible inundation of the two great rivers of Mesopotamia.'® 
This is quite an intelligible hypothesis, since we know from the facts 
of our own day, in the case of the Yellow River in China, what an 
enormous destruction of human life may be caused by river floods 
bursting in upon low flat plains thickly peopled. But this hypothesis 
fails to give any adequate explanation of the universality—or nearly 
so—of the tradition of a great flood among all branches of the 
human race. The late eminent French scholar Lenormant mar- 
shalled and collated the evidence on this subject not long ago, and 
came to the conclusion that a tradition so widespread, if not actually 
universal, must have arisen from the memory of some great cata- 
strophe which did actually take place, and had left an indelible 
impression on the progenitors of every race. Professor Huxley takes 
no notice whatever of this argument, although the fact on which it 
rests is fairly stated in a careful and temperate article by Dr. A. 
Geikie upon the Deluge to which the Professor himself refers.'® No 
hypothesis which does not take notice of this fact can rest on adequate 
scientific reasoning. 

The question then naturally arises whether it is or is not pos- 
sible that there may have been, since the birth of man, some great 
catastrophe far more widespread than the inundations of any river ; 
and whether the narrative in Genesis of the Flood may not be the 
account of this catastrophe—told in its religious aspect, just as the 
previous narrative of Creation is an account of that (to us) incon- 
ceivable operation—told in the same connection—that is to say, in its 
connection with the final causes of the Divine government and action. 

1s P, 14-15, 6 Kitto’s Encycl. of Bibl. Lit. * Deluge.’ 
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Now, in dealing with this question . scientifically there are three 
things which must be done—first, there must be a careful view given 
of the purely physical phenomena which are really of necessity in- 
volved in the form of the narrative in Genesis as it has come down 
to us; secondly, there must be another view given, as careful and 
complete, of any conclusions relative to the subject which have been 
really established by geology or by any other branch of the physical 
sciences; and, thirdly, there must be a frank and free confession of 
the ignorances of science—of the problems which it sees but which 
hitherto it has failed to solve, and of the unexhausted possibilities of 
physical causation which lie wholly unknown behind them. Professor 
Huxley’s article does not comply with any one of these conditions. 
He does not state fairly, but on the contrary most unfairly, what the 
narrative in Genesis does of necessity involve. He does not set forth 
fairly what are the related facts which geology may claim to have 
established ; whilst—above all—with regard to the ignorances of 
science, he seems wholly unconscious even of that sober estimate of 
his favourite agnosticism which true science impresses on us all. 

He starts with songs of triumph over the very general abandon- 
ment of the idea that the Deluge could have been universal, complete, 
and simultaneous over the whole globe. He might as well be jubilant 
over the cognate fact that the six creative days in Genesis are now 
never thought or spoken of as compelling us to believe that the whole 
creative work which has been done on our planet since it was ina state 
of chaos, was a work accomplished within six literal days of twenty- 
four hours each. Or he might as well shout over the still older 
movement of thought which divorced the conceptions of the Christian 
world from the literal language of the geocentric astronomy. It is 
quite a mercy that Professor Huxley has not trotted out our old friend 
Galileo again, and has taken refuge in such later and lesser lights as 
the late Canon William Harcourt, and the still living Canon Rawlin- 
son. But even on this question of the possible universality of a 
deluge, Professor Huxley takes no notice of certain features in the 
Hebrew narrative which manifest a most curious avoidance of the real 
scientific objection to a complete and universal deluge, in spite of 
some language which appears to assert it. It is not true, so far as I 
know, that any science has proved a universal deluge to be a physical 
impossibility. In particular, it is not true that there is any deficiency 
in our existing oceans of a quantity of water adequate—more than 
adequate—to coyer the whole earth. On the contrary, it is a fact 
that the actual distribution of sea and of dry land on our planet is 
such that even a comparatively slight elevation of the floor of our 
oceans, together with some corresponding depression of the land, 
would spill over upon our continents enough water to submerge them 
completely, and to submerge them all. My distinguished friend 
Dr. John Murray (of the ‘Challenger’ Expedition) has calculated that 
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there is enough water in our existing seas to cover the whole globe 
with water more than two miles deep. This is the latest calculation 
of scientific inquiry, and it is very curious. The fundamental 
objection to a complete and simultaneous deluge at so late a period 
of the earth’s history, is not physical but biological. It lies in its 
bearing upon the history and development of organic life. Even this 
objection applies oniy to the completeness, and not to the universality, 
of a deluge. That is to say, biological facts may be perfectly com- 
patible with the partial and contemporaneous submergence of every 
continent on the globe, but not with any such submergence having 
ever been total or complete. As regards the lower animals, there 
must have been, so far as we can reason, other refuges than an ark. 
There must have been many areas left uncovered. But this necessity 
is demanded quite as much by the narrative in Genesis as by the 
scientific evidence of the distribution of life. The repeopling of the 
deluged earth by ordinary generation requires this absolutely. The 
universal destruction of all terrestrial life would have necessitated a 
complete re-creation of all its forms. And yet this is exactly the con- 
sequence which the narrative in Genesis definitely excludes. The 
writer ascribes the subsequent repeopling of the earth, both as regards 
‘the lower animals and men, not to any re-creative work, but to ordi- 
nary generation. The divine employment of natural means is the 
dominant idea of the whole narrative. But seeing that the dimensions 
of the Ark represent a vessel considerably smaller than the ‘ Great 
Eastern,’ it is clear that without what are called miracles on the most 
stupendous scale—which the writer does not seem at all to contem- 
plate—the whole creatures of all the continents of the globe could 
not have been represented in it, even if they could have been brought 
together and congregated in one spot in Western Asia. The writer 
or writers of the narrative in Genesis, or those still older recipients 
of tradition in whose hands that narrative grew into its present form 
and through whom it was transmitted, had presumably no more know- 
ledge of the very existence of the new world, or indeed of the extent 
of the old world, and of the quantity of animal life which swarms 
upon both, than they had of the nature of the sun or of the orbit of 
the earth. What they conceived or thought upon this subject has 
no moral or religious significance. Whether the American mastodon 
and megatherium, and the European mammoth, and the woolly rhino- 
ceros, and all the other huge Pleistocene mammalia, were saved at all, 
even in single couples—whether all the lesser mammalia which have 
survived, could, or could not, be saved from drowning by the refuge 
afforded in a single vessel—these are questions which do not seem to 
have been even thoughtof. Accordingly the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews does not even take the smallest notice of such questions, or 
at all events, brushing them aside, fixes on the central conception of 
the whole narrative, the effect of the Deluge upon man, and the per- 
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sonal relations between one faithful patriarch and the Almighty Dis- 
poser of all events. He tells us that this one man ‘by faith, being 
warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an 
ark to the saving of his house.’'7 Here we have the whole essence and 
purport of the narrative in the Old Testament condensed, and repro- 
duced by a Christian disciple who, whatever his name, is certainly, 
humanly speaking, one of the most powerful among the writers of the 
New. It matters nothing to this view of it, whether the Deluge was or 
was not conceived to be literally universal, complete, and simultaneous. 
It matters nothing what may or may not have happened at the same 
time to the kangaroos of Australia, to the moas of New Zealand, to the 
giraffes and countless antelopes of Central Africa, or to the llama and 
tapir world of the South American continent. If there is any good 
scientific reasoning, as I think there is, which seems to prove that no 
deluge can have been at once complete, universal, and simultaneous, 
over the whole globe, then there is no more reason to believe it than 
there is to believe in the literal interpretation of the passages involving 
the rotation of the sun round the earth, or the still more striking 
passages which we have seen so summarily dealt with by St. John. 

Leaving, therefore, Professor Huxley to his jubilations over the 
general abandonment of a Deluge at once complete, universal, and 
simultaneous, let us see how he proceeds to deal with the alternative 
of a Deluge which may have been enormously wider than the Mesopo- 
tamian Valley, and yet may have been partial only—as regards the 
whole area of the globe. 

The device of the Professor is to assume that belief in any such 
Deluge must of necessity involve the notion that whilst the existing 
levels of the land were fixed or unmoved, the waters were heaped up 
over some portion of it, without any containing banks or walls to keep 
or hold them in their new position. Over this ridiculous idea he runs 
riot, and enjoys quite a happy time of it. He shows triumphantly 
how it contradicts the fundamental laws of hydrostatics, how im- 
possible it is to conceive any agency by which such a heaping up of 
loose waters could have been effected, and how tremendous must 
have been the outrush when any (inconceivable) restraints were re- 
moved. NowI am not concerned to inquire whether this conception 
as to the cause of a partial Deluge has or has not been ever formu- 
lated, or distinctly pictured, by any human being. Considering the 
absolute and widespread ignorance of all the physical sciences which 
prevailed in the world for centuries, it is quite possible that some- 
thing like this may have been one of the popular ideas concerning the 
Deluge. It is perfectly natural that it should have been so. That 
in this world of ours the solid earth is the stable, whilst water is 
pre-eminently the unstable element, is the universal prepossession of 
mankind. It is not overcome even in countries where the land is 
Heb. xi. 7. 
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often trembling under earthquakes, or subject to the ravages of vol- 
canic action. Over by far the largest part of the habitable globe, 
where men have not even these suggestive experiences to consider, 
the preconception is insuperable that the land is comparatively steady, 
and that the sea is the most liable to change. That this preconcep- 
tion should have governed the reasonings of prescientific ages, and of 
ignorant men of the present day, is not astonishing. But it is most 
astonishing indeed to see it patronised by Professor Huxley. The very 
first lesson of all geological science is to teach us, and to make us 
familiar with the idea, that in all relative changes between the areas 
of sea and land, the element of constancy is in the liquid water, and 
the element of mutability is in the solid earth. The sea is bound 
by the most rigorous laws to keep its general level. The dry land is 
under no similar bondage to keep either its general or its local eleva- 
tion. On the contrary, the same great force which keeps water, with 
its peculiar properties, in a fixed relation to its supports, is the very 
force which ceaselessly tends to make those supports yielding and 
unsteady. It is true, indeed, that the ocean leans against the land 
with an attracted bulge. This bulge is not visible to the eye, nor 
can it, perhaps, be measured by any mechanical instrument. But 
the mind of man has recognised it as a necessary consequence of 
the law of gravitation. All land-masses above the water must 
attract, more or less, the sea which is beneath them. Independently 
of this, from ordinary hydrostatic causes, the ocean must always be 
lipping over along its shores—ever ready, as it were, to take instant 
advantage of the smallest movement of depression. Deluges, there- 
fore, by submergence are ever on the cards. They are the easiest 
and most natural operations in the world. Of course Professor 
Huxley knows all this, and of course he does not commit himself 
to any other doctrine. But he does argue against a partial deluge 
as if it involved of necessity the vulgar error of the sea being 
raised up and heaped over any area which may have been sub- 
merged. This is not ingenuous. What is the value of a scientific 
argument against any supposed occurrence which rests entirely on a 
popular delusion as to the physical causes by which that occurrence 
may have been brought about, whilst the controversialist knows all 
the time that the very same occurrence might very easily have been 
brought about by other causes perfectly natural and perfectly easy 
to conceive? Yet this is the way in which Professor Huxley prances 
on his selected battle-horse of the Deluge. He elaborates picture 
after picture of the physical consequences involved in a partial 
deluge effected by a heaping up of unsupported waters over a fixed 
and steady land, and then he stamps upon the nonsense which he 
has himself adopted—in so far at least as it is useful to him, and has 
intensified where it could be made to be so. 

This perverse dwelling upon an absurd physical conception, as a 
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means of raising prejudice, is all the more gratuitous and irrelevant 
since, wherever else it came from, it certainly did not come from any 
description contained in the Hebrew narrative. On the contrary, 
one of the most salient and even mysterious characteristics of that 
narrative is that it is absolutely inconsistent with the idea of sudden, 
violent, and torrential action. Professor Huxley himself in the midst 
of his strained denunciation of what must have been involved in any 
partial deluge, stumbles on the fact that the Hebrew narrative assumes 
a rate of movement so slow and gradual that ‘if it took place in the 
sea, would be overlooked by ordinary people on the shore.’'* I say 
he stumbles upon it, because he mentions it only in so far as it comes 
handy for the purpose of showing the inconsistencies of the popular 
notions of heaped-up waters upon a steady land. But he does not 
deal with it or consider it in its true connection —namely, as showing 
that this popular notion finds no support in the Hebrew narrative. 
Dr. Geikie’s early paper on the Deluge, written not lately but some 
thirty years ago, stands, as regards this, in creditable contrast with 
the heedless representations of Professor Huxley. Dr. Geikie did, 
indeed, fall apparently into the same strange error of holding that 
every partial deluge must of necessity have involved a universal one, 
an argument which rests wholly on the notion that any such deluge 
must have been caused by a heaping up of water over a stationary 
land. But Dr. Geikie, with characteristic sagacity, emphasises and 
dwells upon the fact that the Hebrew narrative does not suppose any 
violent or convulsive action, and that in this respect the popuiar 
imagination of it has been quite unjustified.'® But even Dr. Geikie’s 
paper, fair and candid as it intended to be, does not point out the 
unquestionable conclusion, that the whole idea of the narrative in 
Genesis assumes a deluge caused by a slow and gradual subsidence of 
the land, and not caused by any capture of it by some sudden assault 
and battery of the sea. This conclusion does not depend on the 
true meaning of archaic and obscure expression, such as the ‘ breaking 
up of the fountains of the great deep,’ which are almost incapable of 
an exact physical interpretation. It depends on the structure of the 
whole narrative, and on the incidents which it includes. Its im- 
portance does not lie in any question touching the sources of that 
narrative, or the conceptions entertained by those who have handed 
it down. Its importance depends on the suggestion which arises out 
of it, whether intended or not, that the physical impossibility of a 
partial deluge is an argument founded on the most ignorant of all 
preconceptions, and is demonstrably the grossest of all delusions. 
That there cannot have been partial subsidences of the crust of the 
earth—even on an enormous scale—would indeed be an ignorant pro- 

position, contradicted alike by theory and observation. 
But here we come to another branch of the subject, on which, if 
oP. 16. 1% Kitto’s Zncyel, of Bibl. Lit. ‘ Deluge,’ p. 243. 
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anywhere, we had a right to expect from Professor Huxley something 
better than the most loose and yet the most dogmatic declamation. 
This branch is that which deals with the actual discoveries of modern 
science, so far as they bear upon the question. Geology is a science 
which has made such rapid and enormous progress during a period 
spanned by the extreme measure of a single human life, that we are all 
apt to bea little drunk with our own success. And yet that progress has 
been marked by incidents which should make us sober. The field, 
though a small one, on which its victories have been achieved, is strewn 
with the bodies of the slain. Dead theories and abandoned specula- 
tions lie thick upon the ground, whilst some of the most mischievous 
preconceptions still encumber the progress of inquiry. One of the first 
great general conceptions which lifted the speculations of mere cos- 
mogony to the dignity of a science, was the Huttonian theory.” One 
part of it was securely true. Another part of it was profoundly false. 
It was true as regards the continuity of causes. It was false as regards 
the uniformity of their effects. It was true that the rocks have been 
built up by the interaction of the forces of elevation, and the forces 
of degradation and depression. It was true that the causes which 
heaved the hills, have been ever met and checked by causes which 
wore them down again. But it was not true that the operation of higher 
laws is never indicated, or that all we can ascertain is limited toa per- 
petual see-saw of monotonous repetition. As usual there were many 
minds which valued the Huttonian theory not for its truths, but 
mainly for its deficiencies and errors. The school of thought that 
delights to shut out those fountains of power from which all thought 
has come, were enchanted with a conception which reduced creation 
to the dull rounds of mechanical necessity. It was enthusiastic over 
the famous formula that geology saw ‘no trace of a beginning, no 
symptom of an end.’ In this form it may be called the great hurdy- 
gurdy theory. Then came the discovery of a clue by which an order 
of succession could be established in time, and, with time, in the per- 
petual introduction of new forms of life. Of course the mechanists 
set to work again, and they are at work still. Lyell supplied them 
with the only philosophical basis on which they can stand at all, and 
preached the doctrines of uniformity with immense knowledge and 
with infinite skill. As in the previous case of the theory of Hutton 
and of Playfair, much of what he taught was true, whilst the errors and 
exaggerations of his teaching are now being gradually but surely left 
behind. ‘The bit by bit theory of our friend Lyell will never account 
for all our facts,’ was the observation made to me one day by Lyell’s 
compatriot, friend, and equal, Sir Roderick Murchison. On this 
subject happily there is no need of controversy with Professor 
Huxley. He has himself taken a creditable part in checking extreme 
opinions and in showing that the doctrine of uniformity, in the only 
2% Theory of the Earth, by James Hutton, M.D. 1795. 
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sense in which it can be rationally held, is quite consistent with 
any amount of catastrophe and convulsion. In fact the recurrence of 
catastrophe and convulsion may be part and parcel of uniformity 
itself. And so in like manner when the speculations of Darwin have 
furnished the mechanists with renewed passion for a new doll, 
Professor Huxley has hoisted more than once a caution signal. He 
has uttered a warning voice against converting a scientific hypothesis 
into a dogmatic creed. 

It was high time. The passionate enthusiasm with which an 
obscure and confused verbal metaphor has been accepted as solv- 
ing all the mysteries involved in the origin of new forms of 
organic life, will one day be seen to have been—what it is—only 
another great warning example of the impediments which beset. 
the progress of knowledge. That the origin of species may be 
ascribed to something called ‘nature’ selecting things which did 
not as yet exist, and could not therefore have been presented for 
selection, is among those mysteries of nonsense which are not un- 
common in the history of the human mind. But even this 
delusion, prevalent as it has been, is breaking down, and assaults 
upon it, all too timid though they be, are nevertheless increasing 
day by day. I have therefore much sympathy with those who on 
the whole are reasonably proud of geology as regards its past, 
and are reasonably hopeful of it as regards its future. But its pro- 
gress, and even our appreciation of its present teaching, is absolutely 
dependent on two conditions—first, that we bear constantly in mind 
the wide seas of ignorance which surround the little islands of our 
knowledge, and secondly, that we rightly estimate the full sweep 
and significance of the facts and laws which we can clearly see. 
It would be difficult to say whether the science has suffered most 
from forgetfulness of the things that we do not know, or from failure 
to appreciate or exhaust the consequences flowing from the things 
we do know. The vision of past worlds which geology presents may 
be compared to the view of some land seen at a distance upon the 
ocean, and upon which heavy banks of cloud are resting. Above, 
mountains and peaks are seen here and there, with outlines cut clear 
againstthe sky. Below, capes and headlands and promontories are also 
seen, cut as clearly against the sea. The middle slopes are only visible 
at intervals, and some great plains just roughen the verge of the 
horizon. Bat all details are lost. We do not even know whether we 
are looking at one continuous land or at a group of islands. Hills 
which seem united, or separated only by some narrow valley, may be 
really far apart, and broad channels of the deepest water may lie 
between them. So it is with the vast landscapes of the past in the 
revelations of geology. The general outlines of geological causation 
are clear enough: and so in broad outline, too, is the general suc- 
cession of organic life. But both the exact history of the rocks, and 
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the exact history of the creatures which they entomb, are beset with 
mystery. We talk glibly of aqueous deposit as the physical origin of 
stratification. But we know little indeed of the physical conditions 
under which this agency worked in early times. The scientific 
naturalists of the ‘Challenger’ Expedition report as the result of their 
investigations that nowhere in the existing world of waters have they 
found going on anywhere such deposits as are necessary to account 
for the vast massive accumulations of the Paleozoic Sandstones. 

Before such mountains as those of the Cambrian formation on the 
north-west coast of Scotland—cut out of the thickness of apparently 
one continuous deposit—full of the ripple marks of the sea, and yet 
destitute of life—the theoretical uniformitarian may well stand 
abashed. Similar difficulties are crowded into the conditions under 
which our great storages of carbon were provided for by repeated eleva- 
tions and depressions of the land, each elevation giving occasion for the 
growth of a dense and rich vegetation ; and each depression potting 
it up and preserving it for future use. Similar difficulties beset the 
equally massive Limestone formations of the Secondary rocks. But 
even these difficulties are less serious and less profound than those 
which beset the progress of organic life. Only, in this case there are 
some great outlines which are clear and definite. We can see that 
organic life has advanced from less to more—from low to higher 
levels—from the generalised to the specialised, and from various 
functions performed roughly by some one rude and simple mechan- 
ism—to the same functions separated, elevated, and committed to the 
care of selected and adapted organs. We can see how there is some 
strange but profound analogy between this magnificent line of march 
and that along which every living creature goes in itsindividual growth. 
Just as the science of embryology has in some measure revealed to us 
how—that is in what order—‘the bones do grow in the womb of her 
that is with child,’ so in the embryology of this planet, as revealed to 
us in the rocks, we can see the steps of a process which is not only 
analogous but homologous. That is to say, the two pathways are not 
only vaguely like each other according to some dim resemblance, but 
are identical as corresponding parts in one plan, and of one intellec- 
tual method. We can see that the past ages were full of prophetic 
germs. We can see the rise, one after another, of structures which 
were incipient, useless, or comparatively useless for a time, but 
destined in the future for some splendid service. Our physiologists, 
and anatomists, and morphologists are wholly unable to resist this 
evidence when it is their business to describe the facts. The struc- 
ture of their own mind compels them to admit it, even when they 
struggle hard to shut their eyes against it. 

Few men have used language more expressive of conceptions 
which agnosticism repudiates, than Professor Huxley himself in his 
purely scientific writings. In his descriptions of the growth of living 
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things, from the ovum to the finished creature, we seem to be listen- 
ing to a literal reading and exposition of some page out of that book 
in which all ‘our members were written when as yet there were 
none of them.’ It is surely remarkable that Nature should be so 
full of the spirit and of the characteristic ideas of Hebrew and of 
Christian theology. But so it is. In Professor Huxley’s instructive 
work on the Elements of Comparative Anatomy he is rich in the use 
of language descriptive of the preparations for that which is to be. 
Every change that arises in the mysterious egg-substance is explained, 
as it can only be explained, by its relations with the future. Does a 
movement begin in the formless mass, establishing a long cleft or 
groove? It indicates the position ‘ of the future longitudinal axis of 
the body.’ Do the lateral boundaries of this groove at one end of it, 
‘grow up into plates’? It is that this end is the end which ‘ will 
become’ the interior region of the body, and these plates are the 
‘ dorsal laminz.’ Do these dorsal laminz at length unite? It is that 
they may ‘enclose the future cerebrospinal cavity.’ Does another 
portion of the mass grow downwards instead of up? It is that it 
may ‘form the vertical lamine,’ with a function in the future not 
less essential.*" One thing can only be understood when it is con- 
ceived as ‘laying the foundations’ of another.” A second thing 
can only be understood as ‘ pre-shadowing’ the form and relations * 
of a third, and so on throughout. Nor does Professor Huxley con- 
fine this great principle of interpretation to the development of 
the individual foetus. This governing idea of referring all organic 
growth to the work of preparation and prevision, he extends to the 
whole history of life since it first began. He quotes with approba- 
tion, and adopts, the grand generalisation of John Hunter, that orga- 
nisation is not the cause of life, but life is the cause of organisation. 
Immense consequences are involved in this conception. Organisms 
are the habitations and the homes of life, but life must build them 
before it can settle in them and take possession. An organ is a 
structure for the discharge of function, but it must be shaped and 
made before the function can be discharged. This luminous idea 
sends its searching light through and through the stupidities which 
confound between things made for use and things that are said to be 
made by use. Use as an intellectual aim must precede use as a 
physical cause. And so the prophetic interpretation offeetal develop- 
ment becomes the only possible interpretation of all organic growth 
so far as it is known to us. Accordingly Professor Huxley interprets 
the whole history of the vertebrate skeleton, and especially of the 
vertebrate skull, as the development ofa ‘plan.’ This is the word 
he has selected, and which he uses over and over again. A plan—we 
must repeat—is not a mere pattern, which may arise by accident; it 
is a construction of which all the leading component elements are 
* P, 65-6 ” P, 137 ® P. 142. 
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parts of one general conception having reference to a future. Such 
a plan, he tells us, can be traced and identified in all skulls, from 
the skull of a pike to the cranium of aman. The immense differ- 
ences which mask this unity of plan are due to successive adaptive 
modifications, with which, in all their wide extent, the original 
plan was destined from the very first to work in harmony. 

These are grand conceptions. They are scientific conceptions in 
the highest sense of that word, because they bring phenomena into 
harmonious relations with the highest faculties of the human mind. 
They are the conceptions which confer all its dignity and interest on 
geology, and on the affiliated sciences of paleontology and compara- 
tive anatomy. Although in one sense highly ideal, and in the best 
sense metaphysical, they are yet strictly literal, and absolutely true 
to fact. Hence Professor Huxley most truly asserts that the doctrine 
of ‘all bony skulls being organised upon a common plan’ isa simple 
generalisation of the observed facts of cranial structure.“ It is 
curious that many of those who use these conceptions for the purposes 
of description immediately turn round and repudiate them for the 
purposes of philosophy. But the language which embodies them 
can only be useful for the purposes of explanation by reason of the 
similitudes which they involve between our own mental operations 
and those which are obvious in nature. Yet these very similitudes 
and intellectual homologies are most distasteful to the agnostic 
school; and very often, even in the mere work of description, 
every device is resorted to to keep them out of sight. Thus some 
movements of the nervous and muscular apparatus in animals 
which involve the most complicated adjustments, are constantly 
spoken of as mere ‘reflex action’—as if they could be compared 
with the mere reflection—or bending back—of light from water, 
or of sound from awall. So again ‘differentiation’ is perpetually 
used to describe the processes of preparation by which the building 
up of special organs is accomplished—just as if these wonderful 
processes could be described by a word which is equally applicable 
to the processes of corruption and decay. There is no disloyalty 
to truth so insidious as that which leads us to sin in this way 
against our own intellectual integrity. What our mind sees, we 
must confess to—at our peril. It may have been a brave thing in 
Nelson to turn his blind eye to the recalling signal of his admiral. 
But it is not a brave thing—quite the contrary—in any man to turn 
a blind eye to the instinctive perceptions of his own intelligence. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to be true and faithful to the automatic 
workings of mind within us when it recognises and identifies the 
methods of its own vaster image in the external world, and yet to be 
not less true and faithful to our consciousness of ignorance. The 
great thing to do is to put our agnosticism not in the wrong, but in 
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the right, place. We may well rejoice in the clear and grand vision 
we have obtained through science, of organic life having been 
developed through unnumbered ages on lines which do in themselves 
constitute a ‘plan.’ We may rejoice with the truest intellectual 
delight in our perception of the relation which this plan bore, from 
the beginning, to the future in creation. We may admire without 
ceasing the combination in this plan between an obvious fundamental 
unity and a not less obvious fundamental subordination to endless 
change—wherever new needs had to be met and new functions had to 
be discharged. All this is science, and science of the highest quality 
But the sense of it is compatible with a constant remembrance of 
the enormous gaps in our knowledge which remain unfilled. That - 
which always we are most curious to know, remains always also un- 
explained. Geology has told us of a succession in the forms of life ; 
but it has as yet told us nothing as to the methods by which this 
succession was brought about. There are, indeed, so-called ‘ links ;’ 
but the links are never within each other’s touch. The ‘ imperfection 
of the record’ is blamed for this. But there are portions of the record 
which seem continuous and complete—portions of time which were 
long enough to see the introduction of new species—and yet the 
mystery remains unsolved. In the Lias, for example, and in some 
other formations, we have beds of great thickness following each 
other in orderly and undisturbed succession. New shells appear in 
turn, and yet we never see how or whence they came. My friend 
Mr. Robert Etheridge, F.R.S.,F.G.S.,” informs me that there is one bed 
no thicker than an ordinary mantelpiece in which a peculiar ammonite 
appears, and never appears again. So it is throughout the record, 
wherever it is accessible to us. New forms come like apparitions, 
and like apparitions they also go. We do not know where such new 
forms have arisen, nor how. We do know that the whole series must 
have begun somewhere, and at some time, in some initial operation 
which was not that of ordinary generation. We do not know that this 
initial operation has never been repeated, or, if it has been repeated, 
how often, or under what special conditions. 

The abstract dicta—the vague verbal propositions—on the strength 
of which the possibility of this repetition has been denied, are splendid 
specimens of those cobwebs of the brain which used to entangle 
thought in the meshes of the scholastic philosophy. The ‘ Law of 
Parsimony’ is the ambitious phrase under which theorists have hid 
the stupid notion that what Nature does once she never repeats 
again, or that results which she has obtained by one method at some 
one time must never be compassed by the same method again. Hear 
how magniloquently the great agnostic Professor sets forth this 
marvellous dogma :—‘ If all living beings have been evolved from 
pre-existing forms of life, it is enough that a single particle of living 
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protoplasm should have once appeared upon the globe, as the result 
of no matter what agency. In the eyes of a consistent evolutionist 
any farther independent formation of protoplasm would be sheer 
waste.’ ** This is very grand. The limitation of the possibilities of 
creation by the vision of a ‘ consistent evolutionist’ is delicious. It 
reminds one of the American joke that the planets revolve round 
the sun, ‘always subject to the constitootion of the United States.” 
But, unfortunately for the dogma, it renounces the testimony of 
facts, whilst sounder reasonings upon them are dead against it. 
Nature is economical, but she is not miserly. The prodigality of 
Nature is more conspicuous than her parsimony. The habitual 
expenditure and repetition of all her processes is at least more clear 
to us than her refusals to repeat them. Her fondness for identity of 
principle in all her various operations is more pervading than her 
casting aside of any method merely because it has been used already. 
That bits of living protoplasm, with inconceivably complex poten- 
tialities within them, should have been called into being once, and 
that nothing similar should ever have been done again, may possibly 
be true. But it is not according to analogy, and we cannot accept 
it on the authority of Professor Huxley. Still less can so weighty a 
conclusion be hung securely on a gossamer structure of abstract and 
empty words. 

But now—if Nature has indeed never stopped her operations at any 
one time—if they have been, on the contrary, always continuous in 
unity of plan amidst every change in method, then it follows that we 
do not know how often new germs may have been introduced and may 
have had their full development accelerated by processes of com- 
paratively short duration. Darwin, in a passage but little noted, has 
thought of this. He speaks of stages of development being possibly 
‘hurried through.’ We see this actually done in the living world, 
although we do not often think of it as we ought. It is done in all 
the mysterious phenomena of metamorphosis. A comparatively low 
and simple organism goes to sleep, and in a few weeks—or a few days, 
or even, it may be, in a few hours—it awakes entirely re-formed, 
reconstructed, provided with new organs, and fitted for absolutely 
new spheres of activity and life. We do not know whether this 
method of creation may not have been repeated over and over again 
with abiogenic germs—just as it is now repeated in an infinite 
variety of forms among the germs which are biogenic. I am con- 
tending now for a true and honest agnosticism, and not for any 
theory. We do not know that inheritance by descent is the only 
possible, or the only actual, cause of likeness and homologies in 
organic structure. It is not the cause of it as regards the inorganic 
world, and it may not be the only cause of it in those houses which 
have been made out of inorganic materials to be the abodes of life. 


2¢ Encycl. Brit, 9th ed. ‘ Biology,’ p. 689. 7 Origin of Spec. 6th ed. p. 149. 
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It is indeed not possible that inheritance can be the only cause of 
likeness—if it be granted that the first starting-point of develop- 
ment must have been in germs vhich had no organic parent. On 
the other hand, we can be quite certain of the reason why organs 
should be made like each other, although we cannot be sure of 
the physical causes through which exclusively this likeness must 
be brought about. The reason is that certain needs must be 
met by appropriate apparatuses—vital, chemical, and mechanical. 
Extraneous matter must be assimilated, weight must be supported, 
circulating fluids must be supplied with oxygen, light must be 
caught upon adapted surfaces, and must be transmitted through - 
focussed lenses, if sight is to be enjoyed. And so on. The Why 
is within our knowledge. The How is most doubtful and most 
obscure. Geology, above all other sciences, impresses this ignor- 
ance upon us—even as regards some of the simplest of her 
operations. Sometimes it is difficult to understand the conditions 
of original deposit. Very often it is still more difficult to under- 
stand the conditions of denudation or removal. The great earth- 
movements which have certainly taken place are full of mystery 
—the depressions and elevations, the cracks and ‘faults’ which 
have dislocated the strata, the ‘downthrows,’ sometimes of thousands 
of feet, which have cut across the rocks as sharply as if the cutting 
had been effected by a knife, the overthrows and the overthrusts, 
the sinkings and the underthrusts, which have inverted the order of 
original formation, the metamorphism which has obliterated original 
structure here, and has left it wholly unaltered there; the vast 
thicknesses which are destitute of the remains of life, in juxta- 
position perhaps with some one thin bed which is crowded with 
them; the methods by which, and the times during which, old 
forms of life have been destroyed, and new forms have been intro- 
duced—all these, and a thousand others, are questions on which 
our ignorance is profound. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that all these difficulties are, as it 
were, multiplied and accentuated in that very period which is nearest 
to us—that period which was marked by the very latest changes of 
which geology has any cognisance—lI refer to the period which is now 
generally called’Quaternary. It is sharply marked off from previous 
periods by a strictly scientific definition. Shells, and particularly 
marine shells, may be called the time-medals of creation. Their 
comparative indestructibility, and the fact that the element in 
which their inmates live is the same element which preserves their 
habitations when they die, make it certain that in them geology 
keeps her oldest, most complete, and most authentic record. The 
Quaternary period is defined as that during which innovation was 
stopped as regards the development of shell-life—during which no 
new species was born—during which we find, with a fewrare exceptions, 
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no shell which is not also an existing and aliving species. As regards 
them, therefore, the Quaternary period is the existing period in the 
classifications of geology. It is the age in which we ourselves are now 
living. And yet this is the very period during which the greatest 
novelty of all seems to have been introduced, for it is in this period 
that we can first detect the advent of Man. Moreover it is in this 
period that there seem to have been some of the most mysterious 
earth-movements of which the science has any glimpse. Great dis- 
locations of strata—great changes in the distribution of land and sea 
—great destruction of preceding forms of life, are among the familiar 
conceptions which its best ascertained phenomena suggest. Nor is 
this all. The vanishing of preceding forms of life in many older periods 
may have been gradual, and the creatures which disappeared may be 
supposed to have lived on in their modified descendants. But in our 
own Quaternary period multitudes of the vanishing beasts seem to have 
been destroyed by some great destruction, many of them leaving no de- 
scendants whatever to represent their antique and abandoned forms. 
Nature hassimply obliteratedthem altogether. Allthesecircumstances, 
and many more, combine to make this present geological period in 
which we are still living—the Quaternary period—one of the darkest 
and most mysterious of all. Thus every possible question which is the 
most difficult in geology seems crowded and aggregated into the 
age which stands nearest to us, and to which geologically we our- 
selves belong. 

If, then, there is any one of the halls of science into which we 
should enter with uncovered heads, it is surely that in which the 
grand problems of Quaternary geology are handled and discussed. 
If in her great temple there be any pavement on which a true and 
wise agnosticism would tread with cautious and humble steps, it is 
upon that which constitutes the threshold of inquiries so complicated 
as to facts, so difficult as regards the interpretation of them, and so 
profound in their bearing upon other subjects of the very highest 
interest and importance. Yet this is the threshold across which 
Professor Huxley comes tripping on the light fantastic toe. It would 
be hard to say whether his utterances are most conspicuous for their 
dogmatism or for their levity. All agnosticism is forgotten, and all 
sense of ignorance is denied or silenced. After pouring out the 
vials of his wrath and expending the arrows of his ridicule on a con- 
ception of the Deluge which nobody entertains, he turns fiercely on 
a German author who has ventured to suggest that some catastrophe 
greater than any mere floods of the Euphrates and of the Tigris 
may possibly have happened among the many and obscure changes 
recorded in Quaternary geology. Professor Huxley seems very 
anxious to get this idea out of his way. He won’t hear of it. He 
knows all about it, at least for the purposes of denial. He does not 
argue the question. He does not give any reasons. He simply 
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denies the possibility as of his own authority, and pronounces it to 
be ‘ particularly absurd.’* This attempt to settle by an ipse diwit 
what can and what cannot possibly have happened during the great 
physical changes of the Quaternary age, will never do. Even if it 
were only on account of our utter ignorance of all details respecting 
those changes, that ignorance is notorious enough to condemn such 
an attempt as an offence against all the legitimate methods of 
science. 

But there is worse than this in the sentences which follow. 
Professor Huxley declares contemptuously that the occurrence of any 
catastrophe during the Quaternary age such as could give rise to the 
traditions of a Deluge is an ‘hypothesis which involves only the - 
trifle of a physical revolution of which geology knows nothing.’ *® Now 
here we have a positive assertion ; and it is one which can only be 
met by a contradiction as direct and flat as truth demands, and as 
the courtesies of literature will allow. Once upon a time in discus- 
sion with an illustrious and venerable man, Professor Huxley felt 
called upon to say that his opponent’s assertions were ‘ demonstrably 
contrary to fact.’*° I may safely assume, therefore, that this is a 
form recognised by the highest authority as occasionally required 
even in the calm and lofty debatés of science. This, accordingly, is 
the form of contradiction which I now venture to adopt in meeting 
the confident assertion of Professor Huxley. I do so, however, 
declaring emphatically that I have no suspicion whatever that Pro- 
fessor Huxley intended to deceive anybody, whether himself or 
others. All I am sure of is that if others believe what he says on 
this matter they will be deceived, and deceived grossly. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact, that in the hot pursuit of his theological 
antipathies, he has made the very simple and natural mistake of 
confounding ‘ geology’ with himself. But these two are not identical 
or convertible terms. He may not have seen—because prejudice 
has shut his eyes—some things which geology has seen, and seen 
very clearly too. He may not know of, or recognise the full import 
of, facts which geology does know of, and has established. But 
whether he knows of them or not—whether he has ever ‘put two 
and two together’ in respect to them—it does so happen that among 
the difficult problems of Quaternary geology, three great salient con- 
clusions have been established. The first is, that among the very 
last and latest changes in the history of the globe there was a great 
extension to the south of the conditions of climate which are known 
as glacial. The second is, that during part of that time—and almost 
certainly during the very last part of it—or even since it ended—there 
was, over some great part at least of the northern hemisphere, a great 
submergence of the land under the waters of the sea.*!_ The third is 
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that man had already appeared upon the earth, and had more or less 
spread upon it, before that late submergence took place, and must, 
therefore, have been a witness, and may possibly have been a victim, 
to it. Now the first two of these conclusions are not only ‘ known to 
geology,’ but are amongst its most widely accepted doctrines ; whilst 
the third has made great progress and is rapidly taking— if, indeed, it 
has not already taken—the same place and rank in the category of 
discovered and admitted truths. 

If, then, these three great facts have acquired this position—and 
even if they be disputed by a few writers, or by Professor Huxley 
himself—it is ‘ demonstrably contrary to fact’ to allege that geology 
‘knows nothing’ of them. The science knows of them so well and so 
familiarly that ‘the last great depression ’ has become a stock phrase 
among Quaternary geologists—as referring to many ascertained 
phenomena which are capable of no other interpretation. 

It may, however, be well asked how it is, if these three great 
facts have been established, that the conclusions flowing from them 
have not been followed up. The explanation is as easy as it is in- 
structive. It has been due to that one cause which, perhaps more 
than any other, has impeded the advance of science—the blinding 
effect of invincible preconceptions. Sometimes these have been 
aggravated by such intellectual aversions as that which animates 
Professor Huxley against everything connected with Christian theo- 
logy. But many desperate preconceptions have other sources. The 
authority of great men who have fallen into some great error, has 
been one of the barriers most difficult to breach. Of this kind per- 
haps the most memorable example was the power of Sir Isaac Newton 
to postpone for nearly a century and a half the establishment of the 
undulatory theory of light. The furious and contemptuous attacks 
made upon Dr. Thomas Young, when in our own day he revived that 
theory and poured the light of his own genius upon it, remind one 
very much of the temper and the spirit in which some men are now 
meeting those movements of discovery that tend to reopen questions 
which only ignorance had closed, and to give to old ideas a new and 
scientific basis. Then there has been another source of abounding 
prejudice. The shape in which those old ideas were at first presented 
has often been really deforming and erroneous. This has been pre- 
eminently the case with the form under which the idea of a deluge 
has come across the pathway of geology. At first men would not 
believe in the reality of fossil shells. When this reality was proved 
to demonstration, then the supposition was entertained that they 
were carried into the solid rocks by the Noachian Deluge. The 
absurdity of this supposition was almost sickening, and it established 
a lasting sense of nausea in all the stomachs of geologists at the very 
mention of a deluge as coming at all within the cognisance of their 
science. This is just the attitude of mind which sets up the most 
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insuperable preconceptions, and renders men insensible to the force 
of any evidence which even seenis to look in the direction of their dis- 
gust. In this very article Professor Huxley makes a confession 
upon this subject, which he does not mean as such, but which, never- 
theless, is a confession most true and most significant. ‘At the 
present time,’ he says, ‘it is difficult to persuade serious scientific 
inquirers to occupy themselves in any way with the Noachian 
Deluge. They look at you with a smile and a shrug,’ &c.**_ This is 
quite true. But it is also true that the attitude of mind thus 
depicted is most unsafe and most unphilosophical. I confess to 
having myself lain under the incubus of the same preconceptions for 
many years. It was of course easy to take refuge in the bolt-hole- 
dug out by Lyell—that if there ever was a deluge it must have been 
an event so ‘ preternatural’ in all its circumstances and effects, that 
there is no use in even thinking of it in connection with any of the 
physical sciences. Yet the promptings of our intellectual conscience 
will perforce suggest that though belief and reason are not coincident 
in extent, they ought to be coincident in direction, and that physical 
events of great magnitude, if they happened at all, however preter- 
natural, were presumably brought about by physical agencies which 
must have left some effects behind them, unless subsequent oblitera- 
tion has destroyed the evidence. This last alternative was indeed 
easily conceivable in the abstract. It is, however, always less easily 
conceivable in each actual case in proportion to the magnitude of the 
supposed events and the recency of their supposed occurrence. But 
this method of looking at the whole case, which is purely logical and 
scientific—this perception of alternatives turning upon evidences, and 
on the possible causes of the want of any evidence at all—is a method 
which at once awakens our intelligence to the testimony of facts, and 
breaks down the stupid preconceptions which blind us to the true 
interpretation of them. It puts an end to that irrational attitude of 
the mind which Professor Huxley, strange to say, seems to approve 
of and applaud, in which we can hardly be persuaded ‘ to occupy our- 
selves in any way’ with a great problem, and in which we can only 
look at it ‘ with a smile and a shrug.’ 

Once roused from this paralysis of our reason, we soon find that 
there are abundant materials on which to exercise its powers. I live 
in a district of country over the whole of which the evidence of ‘ the 
great submergence ’ is as striking as it is ubiquitous. I estimate the 
depth of it as having been at least 2,000 feet. Not less decisive is 
the evidence that it must have happened among the very latest 
operations which have been at work upon the globe. Charles Darwin 
saw this in 1839, when he came to the West Highlands to look at the 
famous Parallel Roads of Glen Roy. His estimate of the minimum 
depth of it ‘was at least 1,280 feet. He saw it, and he dwelt upon it 
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with emphasis in the celebrated paper in which he recorded his observa- 
tions. No one who resides in the low country where the rocks are 
never seen except in quarries, can have any conception how clear 
and unmistakable are the proofs of some temporary, and very recent, 
depression of our land, with almost all its mountains, under the 
level of the sea. Then comes corroboration after corroboration from 
every field of Quaternary geology. For thirty years and more, geolo- 
gists have known, and have been staring helplessly on the fact, that 
in North Wales one of the hills of the Snowdon range is covered with 
a marine gravel at a level of 1,130 feet above that of the present sea. 
They have known the fact that this gravel contains shells in abund- 
ance, all of existing species. They have known it, but most of them 
have been reluctant to ‘occupy themselves about it in any way.’ 
Even in recording it they generally leave it, if not ‘with a smile 
and a shrug,’ at least with a timid and an embarrassed glance. Yet 
nothing in the whole range of their science is more mysterious and 
instructive than that Moel Trefan top. Old Ocean has been there, 
and he has been there very lately. He has been there as regards 
the area and the locality, and he has been there in a passing way, 
but he has not necessarily been there as regards its existing level. 
Professor Huxley tells us that a heaping of the sea over a particular 
place is a physical impossibility. I quite agree. Then it follows that 
Moel Trefan must have been sunk under the sea and raised out of it 
again, all within our existing age. Can the learned Professor tell us 
how wide has been the area of depression in which Moel Trefan was 
included? Was it contemporaneous or not with a like submergence 
all over the Highlands of Scotland? And if so, where did it stop ? 
Professor Prestwich has said that it prevailed over the whole of Ireland, 
over the whole of Wales, over all the centre and north of England and 
over the whole of Scotland.** A large part of Russia, and all 
Northern Germany down to Holland, were also included.“ And is 
he certain that it was not wider still, and included larger areas of the 
whole northern hemisphere ? Quaternary geology certainly suggests, 
even if it does not establish, that it did. Italian geologists of the 
highest authority report the same facts from Calabria and from 
Sicily. Gravels with 300 kinds of existing shells are piled up at 
elevations 2,400 feet above the Mediterranean. Was Charles Darwin 
an ignoramus in geology when he recognised exactly the same pheno- 
mena on the vast continent of South America? The facts he records 
respecting the massive marine gravels of Patagonia, the recency of 
them, and the correlative destruction of the great mammalia, are 
more astonishing even than the parallel facts in Europe.* Are the 
geologists of Canada deceived when they report similar facts as estab- 
lishing similar conclusions over the greater part of Northern America ? 
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If the submergence was local, but the locality was as large at least 
as the British Islands, how ‘particularly absurd’ is the assumed 
impossibility of a partial deluge. If it was far wider, then how 
absurd also is the denial that it may have been as wide as the whole 
area occupied by man at some early stage of his dispersion. Further, 
can he tell us whether this ‘great submergence’ over more than 
one great area, was balanced or not by any corresponding elevation 
over some other? And if it was, then can he tell us whether the 
elevation may not possibly have been a raising of some ocean floor? 
And if it was, can he assure us that the ‘fountains of the great 
deep’ did not perforce pour their waters over corresponding areas 
of the land? Can he tell us how deep the great submergence 
was, as well as how wide? Above all, can he tell us how slow it 
was, or how rapid? If he can’t tell us any one of these things, or 
make even a plausible attempt to do so, then he has no right to tell 
the world that Quaternary geology ‘knows nothing’ of any more 
adequate basis for the world-wide tradition of a deluge than a flood 
in Mesopotamia. Quaternary geology is still in great confusion, the 
prey of extreme theorists, and of many baseless hypotheses. But it 
is not quite in such a mess as Professor Huxley would represent it to 
be. For one thing, it has established ‘the great submergence ’ with 
all its consequences. 

But this is not all. When once the scales of preconception and 
of spurious authority have fallen from our eyes, they are opened to 
other facts which have been as clearly ascertained, as timidly 
regarded, and as feebly interpreted. In particular we see the fleshly 
bodies, and the complete skeletons, and the collected and compacted 
bones of millions of great animals which have perished—very lately— 
many without leaving descendants—and have so perished as to be 
preserved in superficial deposits scattered over many portions of the 
globe. In my own case, it was the futility of the explanation given 
of these facts of Quaternary geology by the Lyellian school that first 
awoke my attention, now many years ago, to the untrustworthiness 
of the method in which these facts were handled. Nothing that 
savoured of the possibility of ‘ catastrophes’ would that school even 
look at fairly in the face. No idea that would not fit, or could not 
be squeezed, into their own narrow interpretations of the doctrine of 
uniformity, could find entrance into minds swathed in the bandages 
of the great hurdy-gurdy theory. I cannot in these pages give, even 
in abstract, the astonishing facts which Quaternary geology has 
established respecting the death and preservation of what are called 
the Pliocene and the Pleistocene mammalia—and this too both in 
the old and in the new world. They have lately been collected and 
marshalled with exhaustive research and with admirable ability by 
Mr. Howorth, M.P., in his book on The Mammoth and the Flood. 
I observe that a most significant silence has been maintained respect- 
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ing this array of facts and arguments, and that the old-school geolo- 
gists have found it much more convenient to ignore than to answer it. 

Then, lastly, the same observations apply to the abundant evidence 
which Quaternary geology has supplied that man was living before the 
mammoth and its compeers were all destroyed. The spirited outline 
of a living mammoth has been left to us by some incipient Landseer 
of anot very ancient world. The consequences which are involved in 
this fact were long evaded—never faced or followed—just as the 
consequences were long evaded of marine gravels heaped upon the 
tops or the high flanks of our existing mountains. When paleolithic 
implements were first discovered, not many years ago, both the re- 
ligious and the agnostic world were fluttered and excited. The one 
hoped for, and the other feared, the establishment of some hitherto 
undreamed of antiquity for man. Both of them forgot that those old 
implements have, intellectually as well as physically, a double edge. 
They may serve to establish the extreme recency of some great con- 
vulsion—far more than they tend to prove the extreme antiquity of 
the creatures affected by it. With an instinctive dread of this alter- 
native, vigorous attempts have been made to treat all implement- 
bearing gravels as fluviatile—the work of existing rivers and the 
spoil of existing watersheds. It has been felt that indefinite drafts 
might then be drawn upon the bank of time—because the implement- 
bearing gravels are often at high levels, and existing rivers must 
have been at work for some indefinite number of ages to cut their 
way down to the present lower channels. But again these attempts 
have broken down. Human implements—it is confessed—have now 
been found abundantly in gravels which must have been at least 
spread and redistributed not by rivers, but by the sea.°° Moreover 
it is admitted that the old implement-bearing gravels often exhibit 
the marks of ‘ tumultuous action.’ Thusall along the line Quaternary 
geology has established not only the possibility, but the certainty, 
of many of those events which Professor Huxley presumes to denounce 
as ‘particularly absurd.’ Every year is opening up some new vista 
through the thick clouds which envelop the Quaternary ages. Pro- 
fessor Prestwich may almost be said to be the father of this geology 
in England. No one man has done so much for it ; no one has been 
so minute and laborious in research, or so careful and conscientious 
in reasoning on its facts. The very last result he has arrived at is 
the probable discovery of the lowest stratum, or the base bed, of the 
Quaternary series in England. And what isit? It is a thick bed of 
marine gravel overlying an old terrestrial surface on which now 
extinct mammalia lived, and fed, and were destroyed. This gravel 
stretches up the valley of the Thames, till it reaches elevations 850 
feet above the level of the sea.** It contains pebbles, washed, rolled, 
and translated all the way from the rocks of the Ardennes. This alone 
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records a depression of the land great enough to swamp, not only the 
greater part of Europe, but the greater part of the habitations of 
man all over the globe. Professor Prestwich expressly connects these 
gravels with great changes in physical geography, and with the 
destruction of the older or ‘ Pliocene mammalia.’ 

It is impossible in these pages to treat this subject in detail. I 
have dealt with it at all—and of necessity in the merest outline— 
only because the confident assertions of a man so eminent as Professor 
Huxley are apt to intimidate young inquirers, and to keep up in 
their minds the fatal preconceptions of spurious authority. But they 
should remember that though Professor Huxley is a distinguished 
expert in biology in all its branches including paleontology, he 
enjoys no similar authority in dynamical or stratigraphical geology. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Still less can he, or indeed any other man, 
be allowed to browbeat our reason in coming to those conclusions 
which men of even ordinary understanding are perfectly competent 
to draw from facts which others have ascertained. 

There are many miscellaneous things in Professor Huxley’s 
article on which I have no space to comment. It reminds me of a 
witty description once given of a favourite, but somewhat barbaric, 
Scotch dish—the boiled head of a sheep—‘ There’s a lot of fine con- 
fused feeding upon’t.’ A few of these miscellaneous morsels may be 
tasted in the meantime. Professor Huxley makes a very lofty claim 
for science. It belongs to her, he tells us, to deal with the problem 
‘ of the origin of the present state of the heavens and the earth,’ and 
also that of ‘the origin of man among living things.’ *® ‘ The present 
state’ are limiting words which make the claim somewhat ambiguous. 
‘ The present state ’ of the earth certainly belongs to history, and much 
of it to very recent history indeed ; and so with regard to the origin 
of man, if it be equally limited to his ‘ present state.’ The present 
state of the members of the Royal Society would be an inquiry not 
necessarily leading us very far into the past. But if the ‘ origin of 
their species among living beings’ be intended, then science has 
hitherto offered no suggestion, except that they are all descendants 
from ‘some arboreal creature with pointed ears.’ Science has a good 
deal to do yet if the task assigned to her by Professor Huxley is ever 
to be completed. Another boast goes very near to the assertion that 
to science belongs the power of deciding whether there are any 
agencies in the spiritual, which can produce effects upon the material, 
world.“ I suppose we shall be told presently that science can decide 
by the microscope and the dissecting needle, whether the Sadducee was 
right in denying either angel or spirit, and the Pharisee was a fool 
in confessing both. Our agnostic Professor may well be happy 
in the prospect of such unbounded knowledge being obtained by such 
simple means. 

Then we have a very lofty boast about the hopeless position of 
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Christian divines ‘raked by the fatal weapons of precision with 
which the enfants perdus of the advancing forces of science are 
armed.’“! We are tempted to ask if Professor Huxley himself is one 
of these ‘enfants’? If so he must have laid down his arms before he 
fired off this article. Anything less like a weapon of precision than 
that which he has shouldered in the fight, it is impossible to conceive. 
‘Old Brown Bess ’—with its clumsy bullet, its devious flight, its low 
penetration, and its enormous windage—is indeed almost a weapon of 
precision in comparison with that which Professor Huxley here 
flourishes against the massive foundations of Christian belief. But, 
perhaps, he means rather the small arms of the modern critical school. 
If he does, then precision is the very last characteristic which belongs 
to it. Its methods are largely subjective. Here and there it may 
have a clearly ascertained fact to rest upon. Here and there it may 
have arrived at some tolerably secure results. But in the main its 
methods are metaphysical, resting on nothing but individual precon- 
ceptions, applying tests and private canons of interpretation which 
are purely arbitrary. There is no credulity like that which leads the 
agnostic to swallow with open mouth everything that issues from that 
most copious fountain of fads and follies—the inner consciousness of a 
German professor. 

The assumption which inspires the tone of Professor Huxley’s 
language on this subject—that precision in research is undermining 
the credit of the Hebrew Scriptures—is an assumption almost 
comically at variance with fact. There is, in particular, one weapon 
of precision which has been of late working wonders in precisely the 
opposite direction. That weapon is thespade. And what has it been 
unearthing? Everywhere over that narrow strip of our planet on 
which its human interests have been most impressive and profound— 
everywhere from Tyre and Sidon—from Carmel and Lebanon—on the 
west, to Babylon and Nineveh and the boundary mountains of Assyria, 
on the east—the spade has been disentombing continuous and 
triumphant proof of the genuine antiquity and historical character of 
the Jewish books. Out of them comes the light which guides the 
explorer ; and out of them shines the light which is reflected from his 
spoils. They give the true and only key to the earliest partings of 
our race. They are true to the rise and progress of divided nations. 
The picture of manners which they present is not less faithful than 
the account they give of early habits and pursuits both in peace and 
war. Only the other day Mr. Flinders Petrie * has told us how the 
spade has uncovered those impregnable walls of the Amorite cities 
which were reported to invading Israel by the spies of Moses. They 
are found to be more than twenty-eight feet thick at the base—fit to 
support a superstructure of at least fifty feet in height. Then will 
come, I suppose, our wonderful agnostic critic to point out that the 
record in Deuteronomy says that these cities were ‘walled up to 
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heaven.’** But these walls of Lachish could never have reached the 
Pleiades. They could not have so much as touched the moon. 

Nay, it is certain that they could not have approached even the 

limits of our own atmosphere. Therefore the Book of Deuteronomy 

is unhistorical, and Christian theology is founded on the ‘ quicksands 

of fable’! 

But the spade, as a true weapon of precision, has done more for us 
than this. It has revealed to our living sight, in the remains of 
Nineveh and of Babylon, all the mysterious imagery of the prophets, 
and all the literal historic truth of their tremendous denunciations. 
It has revealed in numberless inscriptions ‘‘ the shameless confession 
of that inordinate pride and cruelty which dictated the policy, and the 
desolating deeds, of the great military monarchies of the East. It has 
explained their fall and their own subsequent retributive desolation as 
foreseen in the magnificent visions of Nahum and Zephaniah, of 
Ezekiel and Isaiah. Such hideous wickedness could not be allowed to 
last. Their doom indeed was written in the moral law; and one of 
these Prophets expressly founds his predictions on his confidence in 
that law as the will of the ‘ just Lord.’ ‘ Every morning doth He bring 
His judgment to light; He faileth not.’** But when the chariots 
of Assyria were still issuing from the gates of Nineveh— the bloody 
city "—it required a prophet’s eye to read the sentence. When 
Nebuchadnezzar, or his latest successor, was still lounging in his 
palace richly coloured and shining with enamelled walls—when the 
hanging gardens of Babylon were still in bloom—it required some 
open vision to foresee the time when they should exist no more—when 
for centuries the very site of them should be uncertain—and when 
the mounds of their ruin should be given over to the owls and to 
the bats. 

Then there is a higher sphere of prophecy into which we rise 
upon steps more solid even than the buried slabs of Nineveh. There 
are some splendid and powerful words in one of the Books of the 
New Testament which indicate the true value to be set upon the 
demonstrable facts of Hebrew Prophecy—first, as a support to our 
faltering, or to our faint, beliefs, and then as a guide to still deeper 
spiritual insight. I speak of the call which bids us ‘ take heed’ to 
‘the more sure word of prophecy, as unto a light that shineth in 
a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star arise in our 
hearts.’“° They point especially to those Messianic visions in which 
some Jews, speaking to other Jews, yet burst through all the barriers 
of their intense exclusiveness, and tell them to look toa Deliverer in 
whom the Gentiles were to trust, and who was to be the Desire of all 
nations. Other men than those who claim exclusively the name of 
critic, must really be allowed to have some inner consciousness of 
their own—some power to recognise voices which are full to overflow 


** Deut. i. 28. Assyrian Discoveries, by Geo. Smith, pp. 256-282, and passim. 
45 Zeph. iii, 5. 46 2 Peter i, 19. 
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of intimations from the spiritual world. It is impossible for any 
open-minded man to follow those lofty strains without recognising 
the mystery and the majesty of their import. It is no more possible, 
when doing so, to listen to the carpings of the verbal critics than it 
would be to listen to the rasping noises of some petty mechanical 
operation when the thunders of heaven are pealing overhead. 

And here I may be permitted to express a very strong opinion 
that in recent years Christian writers have been far too shy and timid 
in defending one of the oldest and strongest outworks of Christian 
theology. I mean the element of true prediction in Hebrew pro- 
phecy. It may be true that in a former generation too exclusive 
attention had been paid to it, and too much stress had been laid upon 
details. Nay, more, it may be true that the attempted applicatian 
of prophecy to time still future, has been the cause of great delusions 
amounting almost to religious mania. But the reaction has been 
excessive and irrational. A great mass of connected facts, and of 
continuous evidence, remains—which cannot be gainsaid. Even if the 
greater prophets could be brought down to the very latest date 
which the very latest fancies can assign to them, they depict and 
predict overthrows and vast revolutions in the East which did not 
take place for centuries. It is easy to see how and why this reaction 
has arisen. Besides that mere swing of the pendulum which affects 
more or less all progress in human thought, a false analysis of 
physical science has intimidated men into a languid submission to 
that greatest of all fallacies which is embodied in the very word 
‘supernatural.’ They tell us they cannot believe in what they call 
the supernatural. But neither need they do so. For my own part, 
I believe in nothing ‘above’ nature or outside of it, which is not 
also in it, and visibly shining through it. It is so particularly 
with predictive prophecy. There is nothing more thoroughly in 
harmony with the system of things in which we live. The concep- 
tion that all future events are connected with the present by the 
links of natural consequence, is a conception familiar to all science 
and to all philosophy. That those links should be capable of being 
followed, and their results foreseen by adjusted eyes, is quite accord- 
ing to the natural constitution and course of things. Prophetic pre- 
diction is implicit—to an almost miraculous degree—in the mysteri- 
ous instincts of many of the lowest animals. It is explicit, more or 
less,’in all the intuitions of human genius: and there is nothing 
difficult to conceive in this faculty being strengthened, intensified, 
and glorified, in minds whose relations with the spiritual world are 
close and special. In a more literal sense we may say of the Hebrew 
prophet what Tennyson says of the ideal poet : 


The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 
Before him lay. 
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It is a comfort to observe that Professor Huxley is not very sanguine 
as to the early triumph of his own nonsense. There is no ground, he 
says, ‘for much hope that the proportion of those who cast aside these 
fictions and adopt the consequence of that repudiation, are, for some 
generations, likely to constitute a majority.’ Certainly not. Professor 
Huxley must know that the ranks of science are crowded with men, 
quite as eminent as himself, who are believers in Christianity. For 
more than ‘some generations’ these men are likely to have succes- 
sors. A few Christian sects have lately been showing signs of a dis- 
position to divorce belief from facts, and from all definite conceptions 
of objective truth. An authority amongst them has lately uttered a 
warning voice. He has told them that they have in consequence 
been losing ground. ‘The undogmatic Churches have reaped the 
scantiest harvest, whilst the dogmatic Churches have hitherto taken 
the multitude.’*7 This is bad hearing for Professor Huxley. But 
it is good hearing for all who hold that morality itself cannot be 
maintained except in connection with definite beliefs. The result, 
so disappointing to agnosticism, is the result of a great law—Nature 
abhors a vacuum. Men cannot live on a diet of negations. Both 
our intellectual and our moral natures have digestive apparatuses of 
theirown. They require their appropriate food, and Professor Huxley 
has none to give them. The sect of the know-nothings is not likely 
to be ever popular, still less to overspread the world. It is too 
barren, too empty-handed. It makes even science poor, robbing it 
of half of its intellectual interest and of almost all its charm. Men 
who talk about ‘plans,’ and ‘apparatuses,’ and ‘contrivances,’ and 
then tell us they don’t mean what the words imply, are feeding 
themselves and us on husks indeed. 

But Professor Huxley has his revenge. In words which seem to 
express the most supercilious contempt, he refers to those who, 
‘having distilled away every inconvenient matter of fact in Christian 
history, continue to pay divine honours to the residue.’“* This is a 
bitter sentence. I do not think it is a just one as applied to the 
authors of the volume called Lua Mundi. But I fear it is more 
justly applicable to religionists of the Robert Elsmere type. Pro- 
fessor Huxley ridicules them in a mock sentence supposed to be 
coming in some Bampton Lecture of the future: ‘ No longer in con- 
tact with fact of any kind, faith stands now and for ever proudly 
inaccessible to all the attacks of the infidel.’*® I should not like to 
speak in this tone to, or of, any minds which are perplexed. But I 
agree with Professor Huxley that as flesh and blood must have a 
skeleton, so both sentiment and faith must have an object. They 
cannot hang in air with no footing either in earth or heaven. Nothing 
can be more certain than that ‘nature’ did not generate itself. The 


47 Address of the President of the Congregational Union at a late meeting. 
48 P, 99, Ibid. 
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things which are seen were certainly not made of things that do 
appear. The things which are seen are all temporal. It is the 
things which are not seen that are alone eternal. All this belongs 
to our universal experience, and is part of our all too scanty stock 
of necessary truths. What we call nature—ourselves included— 
must have had an origin and a cause. These are the objects of 
religion. Of two things we may be sure about theology: first, that 
there must be facts concerning it; and secondly, that these facts 
must be the supreme facts with which we have todo. They may or 
may not be accessible tous, but they must exist as realities—with all 
their dynamic apparatus, and with all their corresponding laws. It is 
the business of all men to see those facts as best they may, and to 
obey those laws as best they can. It is impossible, therefore, to 
admire or even to respect the attitude of men who, in these matters, 
do nothing but stand by the high waysides of life mocking. Least 
of ali is this attitude to be respected in our professed agnostics. 
They should at least remember that they have nothing to give us of 
their own. Ignorance—even fictitious ignorance—is the motto on 
their flag. They do not plead it humbly as a confession, or use the 
sense of it as a stimulus to exertion. They claim it proudly as a boast, 
and use it as a weapon to repulse the light. With them knowledge 
is ‘quite shut out,’ not because they have by nature no sense 
enabling them to see it, but because they choose to close its door 
and to starve it into atrophy. They are the men who cannot rise to 
the higher interpretations even of their own science, or read the dis- 
coveries of their own dissecting knife. We accept their teaching as 
far as it goes, but we need not and cannot accept their mastership. 
We desire to assimilate every fact which they can prove, and we are 
grateful for all the thought, and care, and labour, through which 
alone these facts have been established. But other men must be 
allowed to see other related facts to which experts may be blind. On 
any pure question of biology there is no man to whom we can go 
more safely than to Professor Huxley. An original and careful 
investigator, a brilliant expositor, and in many things a cautious 
reasoner, he enjoys, on his own ground, a high and a just authority. 
But off that ground he passes into the shadows of a great eclipse. 
He labours under insuperable bias. Through this, and this alone, 
and through—we may be sure—no conscious unfaithfulness to truth, 
there is one great subject on which his judgment is warped by an 
obvious antipathy. On all questions bearing on ‘ Christian theology’ 
he is not to be trusted for a moment. Loudand confident in matters 
on which both he and we are profoundly ignorant, we see him hardly 
less boisterous in asserting ignorance where the materials of knowledge 
lie abundant to our hands. We have seen his canons of criticism—how 
rude and undiscerning; his claim for the physical sciences—how 
® Heb. xi. 3, 
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inflated ; his own dealitigs with one of them—how shallow and how 
dogmatic. Professor Huxley may depend upon it, that the time has 
come when the great questions raised by the indisputable facts of 
Quaternary geology—of which the Deluge is perhaps the least 
important—must be taken out of the hands of men who, by his own 
confession, have hitherto dealt with them in no voice more articulate 
than a smile, and in no attitude more intellectual than a shrug. 


ARGYLL. 
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HOME RULE FOR THE NAVY. 


DurinG the Parliamentary Session of 1888, a royal commission, 
known, by the name of its chairman, as the Hartington Commission, 
was appointed to inquire into the civil and professional administra- 
tion of the naval and military departments. In their report the 
commission stated that the questions referred to them grouped 
themselves under two principal heads, viz. : 

(a) Measures required to ensure closer administrative harmony 
between the naval and military services. 

(b) The internal administration of each of the two departments, 
and their respective relations to the Treasury. 

It is with the first of these two heads that I propose mainly to 


deal. 


As to the existing state of things in respect of the interdepend- 
ence of the naval and military departments and the want of harmony 
between them, the commissioners spoke with great clearness and 
force. So important is the language which they held on this subject 
that it is worth quotation if for the hundredth time. 


6. The system on which we are called upon to report is one in which two de- 
partments are engaged in two branches of what is or ought to be one duty and one 
combined work—viz. primarily, the defence of the United Kingdom, its colonies 
and dependencies, and the protection of its commerce, supplies of food, and other 
necessaries ; and, secondly, the organisation of the naval and military strength of 
the Empire with a view to the conduct of any hostile operations against foreign 
powers in which the policy of the country may cause it to be engaged. 

7. The first point which strikes us in the consideration of the organisation of 
these two great departments is that, while in action they must be to a large extent 
dependent on each other, and while in some of the arrangements necessary as a 
preparation for war they are absolutely dependent on the assistance of each other, 
little or no attempt has ever been made to establish settled and regular inter-com- 
munication or relations between them, or to secure that the establishments of one 
service should be determined with any reference to the requirements of the 
other. 

8. As illustrating the dependence of the army on the co-operation of the navy, 
it may be pointed out that a large part of the duty of the army in time of war 
would be the defence of distant possessions and dependencies, such as India and the 
colonies. No perfection of military organisation, no completeness of military 
establishments, could enable the army to discharge this function unless the navy 
were, on its part, in a position to undertake the safe transport of reinforcements 
and of the necessary armaments and stores. 
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9. On the other hand, the efficiency and power of the navy, though perhaps 
less absolutely dependent on the army, must be governed largely by the amount of 
assistance which the army can be relied upon to give to it. The security of the 
military ports at home is a vital necessity for the efficiency of the navy; that of 
the military ports abroad is a scarcely inferior necessity ; while the scope of action 
of the navy in distant waters must mainly depend on the amount of confidence 
with which it can calculate on the power of self-defence of the principal coaling 
stations, and reckon on finding there the necessary supplies. 

10. It has been stated in evidence before us that nocombined plan of operations 
for the defence of the Empire in any given contingency has ever been worked out 
or decided upon by the two departments; that some of the questions connected 
with the defence of military ports abroad, and even of those at home, are still, 
after much departmental correspondence, in an unsettled condition, and that the 
best mode of garrisoning some of the distant coaling stations is also undecided. 

11. In all these subjects a question of principle is involved which no attempt 
has been made to solve by a final and definite decision. The naval authorities 
contend that it is essential to the efficiency of the fleet and the success of naval 
operations that absolute freedom of action shall be left to naval commanders in 
time of war, and that this freedom of action would be impaired by any regulations 
or understanding involving the retention of certain ships at certain stations in order 
to aid in their military defence. On the other hand, the military authorities con- 
sider that it is essential to the completeness and efficiency of their preparations 
that they should be informed what amount of assistance they can definitely reckon 


upon from the navy. 
12. There does not appear to us to exist sufficient provision for the consideration 


by either service of the wants of the other. It seems to be assumed without 
adequate ground that each will be in time of need prepared to give the assistance 
essential to or highly necessary for the efficiency of the other; and there is a want 
of such definite and established relations between the Admiralty and the War 
Office as would give the opportunity to either department of calling the attention 
of the other to the condition of the establishments and preparations in which it is 
vitally interested. 

Not unreasonably the commissioners described this as an ‘ un- 
satisfactory and dangerous condition of affairs,’ obviously requiring 
immediate remedy. They accordingly considered specially two pro- 
positions for amending it: the first, the creation of a Minister of 
Defence as supreme and responsible head of both departments, the 
immediate control of each service being entrusted to a professional 
officer; the second, the investment of a professional officer, who 
would sit in the House of Lords, with supreme and responsible 
control of each department, the necessary link between the two 
being supplied by the appointment of a civilian minister, who would 
sit in the House of Commons. Both these propositions were dis- 
missed by the commissioners as open to grave objection ; but instead 
of recommending or elaborating some third scheme, they contented 
themselves with suggesting ‘that there might be some advantages 
in the formation of a naval and military council which should pro- 
bably be presided over by the Prime Minister, and consist of the 
parliamentary heads of the two services with their professional 
advisers.’ 

Surely this is rather a poor sequel to the formidable prelude 
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quoted above, rather a feeble remedy for an ‘ unsatisfactory and 
dangerous condition of affairs.’ No doubt the transfer of the problem 
to such a council—in other words the shifting of the burden of 
solution from one deliberative body to another—might be an ad- 
vantage ; but obviously such a body could have no executive function. 
As a means to an end it might be useful, but it could not of itself 
supply the necessary organisation. 

Is there then no remedy for this ‘ dangerous condition of affairs’ ? 
I think that there is, and I venture to propound it for the considera- 
tion of the readers of this Review. 

Let us, therefore, briefly restate the problem at issue, and then 
proceed to discuss the solution. Given, as they are at present, two 
muiually dependent services: so to organise them that they may 
efficiently perform each its proper function in the defence of the 
British Empire. 

The failure of the Hartington Commission in its attempt to 
grapple with this difficult question seems to me to be due mainly to 
one principal cause, viz.: Inappreciation of the fact that Great 
Britain is primarily a naval power. It placed the army and the 
navy on the same pedestal, and starting from this false assumption 
failed (as might have been expected) to arrive at any conclusion which 
would square with actual facts. It is astonishing how often the 
trite saying about Great Britain being a naval power is repeated 
without the least grasp of its significance. Talk as we may about 
the navy, we find the army continually appropriating an undue share 
of our attention. And yet what are the claims of the army, whether 
from its past historical record or its present importance, as compared 
with those of the navy? Iam an old soldier myself, proud of the 
service, proud of my old corps, and proud of my brother officers in all 
branches ; but I find it hard to answer the question. 

Our first great national peril, since we became self-contained and 
lost our hold on France—that of 1588—was averted by the navy. The 
first British army in the modern sense of the term was, significantly 
enough, raised for service on British soil and for civil war. The very 
red coats date from Cfomwell’s time; and it is significant that Crom- 
well had to learn his business as a soldier from a foreigner. What 
work then was to be done against foreign powers even in Cromwell’s 
time, was mainly done by the fleet under Blake. The one expedition 
sent to any distance from home (I allude to that despatched to 
Hispaniola) failed ignominiously, owing to the cause that has so 
often baffled us from those days to the presenti—want of harmony 
between army and navy. It was under a foreign king and for the 
furtherance of the policy of a foreign king, William the Third, that 
British regiments first did regular work on the Continent ; and it is 
from that period that dates the first picture that we possess of a 
British military officer. It was, however, reserved for an English 
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general, Marlborough, to give the English people the first taste of 
military glory. Still the navy was yet uppermost in the British 
mind. The connection of the electorate of Hanover with the Crown 
of England again brought English troops on the continent of Europe. 
Pitt, it is true, was ‘ conquering America in Germany,’ but this most 
effective part of the work (and the same is true of Clive’s campaigns 
against the French in India) was done beyond sea, the maritime 
communications being secured by the fleet. No doubt Dettingen and 
Minden were victories, but they were chequered by the defeats of 
Lauffeld, Fontenoy, and Closterseven. In the wars of the French 
Revolution and of Napoleon, it was not until the fleet had swept the 
seas clean of hostile ships, that the army could settle down to serious © 
work in the Peninsula. There the genius of Wellington raised its 
prestige to the height which culminated at Waterloo. 

Since the days of the Great War, it cannot be said that the navy 
has had a chance of coming to the front on active service. We 
remember, it is true, Nelson as well as Wellington. We place the 
one on a pedestal so high that he cannot be seen; we set the other 
within reach of the naked eye in a crowded thoroughfare. Their 
statues are typical of their destinies in our hearts. The army, unlike 
the navy, is always before our eyes. It has been constantly employed 
for the past fifty years on active service in all parts of the world, and 
almost invariably with honour and success. Not unnaturally, there- 
fore, nor, I am proud to think, undeservedly, it has attracted the 
greater attention of the public. The wars of other nations have 
given us an impetus in the same direction. Our difficulties in the 
Crimea in 1854-6, the Franco-Austrian war of 1859, the Dano- 
German war of 1863, the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71, the Russo-Turkish war of 1877—8—all 
these, unvaried by anything like a great naval engagement—have 
diverted our attention from our first great instrument of attack and 
defence, the navy, to that entirely secondary weapon, the army. 
There is proof enough of this in our whole system and method of 
proceeding. Our military arrangements are made as if our army 
were at least of equal consideration with our navy. The navy is 
looked upon simply as a movable force charged with seagoing duties. 
Its stations throughout the world, which exist avowedly for naval 
purposes and are indeed essential to the efficient action of our fleets, 
squadrons, and cruisers, are held by forces solely under the control of 
the Army Department. The very names of our offices uphold the 
prevailing error. The politician at the head of the Army Depart- 
ment is called the Secretary of State for War; the politician at 
the head of the Navy Department is called the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. As if war were the business of the army alone. 

Naturally enough the army has become more deeply infected with 
the fallacy than any other body in the community; and the result is 
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that our officers have come to regard strategy on land and matters 
connected therewith as of paramount importance in the defence of 
the Empire, to the comparative exclusion of questions of greater 
or at least equal gravity. And yet, when all is said and done, nobody 
imagines that a British army could hope to cope with any one of the 
large continental armies; though, as is sometimes urged, a compact 
British force of, say, 30,000 men might turn the scale in the case 
where two contending continental powers were equally matched. 
But be this latter consideration as it may, it will probably be ad- 
mitted that the main business of the British army in Europe will be 
to act as a centre for the militia and volunteers in opposing any 
force which may, in spite of our fleet, have succeeded in obtaining a 
footing on our shores. 

Am I then, it will be asked, against the study of land strategy by 
our military officers? Certainly not. No one rejoices more than I 
do at the earnestness and zeal with which many of our officers now 
seek and master their profession. We have always a field for a con- 
tinental war in India, where operations may have to be conducted on 
a grand scale; and outside Europe, the chief function of our army 
will be to serve as the backbone of our Indian native forces, and in 
connection with this duty to have troops quartered at coaling stations 
on the route to India. India, however, though the grandest, is not 
the only arena in which our army may be employed. But I do 
assert emphatically that land strategy, as commonly understood, 
differs materially in character from service required for the defence 
of British ports and coaling stations. An understanding of the 
meaning of the manceuvres of hostile ships; a knowledge of how 
and when to work the ordnance on land opposed to them ; training in 
the laying and working of submarine mines ; skill in the production 
and employment of the electric light ; experience in the management 
of torpedo-vessels; practice in the movement of boats and other 
craft—all these, no less than the defence of a fort or battery against 
the attack of an enemy landed in the vicinity, are duties wherewith 
the force charged with the naval defence of the Empire should be 
especially conversant. Surely these are matters which should not be 
entrusted to troops of a movable field army. But what do we find 
in fact? Coast and harbour defences are made over to the army 
instead of to the navy department, and are committed to men who, 
however well versed in the art of war on land, however well read in 
the campaigns of Napoleon and Moltke, are torn from their legitimate 
calling to do the work that belongs properly to the naval service. 
The result is natural enough. Officers and men of the army, when 
employed on coast and harbour defence, are generally anxious to 
escape from it and rejoin the forces, whose movements they regard as 
more likely to lead to distinction and consequent advancement. 
There then remains one of two evil alternatives. Either men must 
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be engaged upon service distasteful to them; or probably positions 
on which the efficiency of the operations of the seagoing navy must 
largely depend, will be denuded of their garrisons at a critical time. 
The army has its legitimate functions, and kicks against doing 
what it probably conceives to be the drudgework of the navy. 

Assuredly our system on this point is altogether wrong; but 
where is the remedy ? Improvements may no doubt be made in the 
organisation of the army departments to fit the army better than at 
present for the duties of harbour and coast defence. But these would 
necessarily be but patchwork, based on a false system and therefore 
inadequate to the exigences of the case and the requirements of the 
nation. We have to recognise and act upon our position as the 
greatest of naval powers, and to put an end to the ‘ dangerous condi- 
tion of things’ which arises from the excessive dependence of the 
two services on each other. No reform in the army department will 
accomplish this. 

What, then, is the solution? Simply this: the navy must not 
be dependent on the army for the defence of its ports and coaling 
stations, nor must there be laid upon the army department the burden 
of finding garrisons for places which are held purely as foci for 
naval action. The forces for the defence of naval stations, both at 
home and abroad, should be under the orders and control of the 
navy department. They could then be relieved, not only, as at 
present, by change from service abroad to service at home, but also, 
where desirable, from service afloat to service ashore. Moreover, it 
should be the duty of the naval department to determine not only 
the details and movements of ships, but also the armament and 
garrisons of existing forts and batteries, the position and strength of 
new ones, and all details as to the employment of submarine mines. 
In short the naval department should be responsible for everything, 
whether under the head of matériel or personnel, relating to the 
defence of the ports, on which, as I have said, the efficiency of the 
action of the fleet must in great measure depend. Under this 
system, all ordnance, whether required for harbour defence or for the 
armament of ships, together with carriages, machinery, ammunition, 
and other appliances connected therewith, would be under the naval 
department ; field guns and siege artillery being of course, as at pre- 
sent, under the control of the army department. By such an organi- 
sation the navy would be self-sufficing and self-contained, independent 
of the army for all its own requirements, and absolutely responsible 
for its own efficiency in respect not only of seagoing vessels but of 
the various stations to which those vessels must resort for coal, refit, 
and repair. It would secure what it chiefly needs—unity of purpose 
and direction. The field army, thus relieved of coast and harbour 
defence duty, might then be reduced in numbers, and employed, 
as occasion demanded, on its own legitimate work, unhindered by 
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the demands of the navy, and without risk of dangerous weakening 
of garrisons. 

That difficulties and objections in the way of such a scheme can 
be raised I readily admit; nor can I hope, in the space of a single 
article, to combat the whole of them. I must therefore content 
myself with attempting to meet briefly by anticipation what seem to 
be the most obvious of them. 

First, no doubt, it will be urged that under the system which I 
advocate there would be two armies instead of, as at present, one. 
To this I reply that there are already two armies, the one consisting 
of the comparatively small body of royal marines, light infantry, 
and royal marine artillery, under the command of the navy depart- 
ment; the other of the troops under the army department. More- 
over there are, in reality, two bodies within the army itself, the one 
for harbour defence, the other for field purposes. Now all that I 
propose is to abolish the dual arrangement in the army itself, to 
decrease the numbers subject to the army department, and to increase 
the troops under the naval department to such a strength as will 
enable them to fulfil all duties immediately connected with naval 
operations. A half-step towards this reform has already been pro- 
posed. It is well known that the War Office contemplates the 
separation of the garrison from the field and horse artillery: in other 
words, the separation of the artillery charged with the manning of 
harbour defence works from that which forms part of the field army. 
Why not carry the reform farther? Place the garrison artillery so 
detached, or a sufficient portion of it, under the command and control 
of the naval department—make these men, in fact, into royal naval 
artillery. 

The royal engineers employed on harbour defences should also 
form a distinct body from the engineers of the field army, and 
should be placed under the naval department. They would, in 
fact, become royal naval engineers. In some few cases their duties 
might possibly overlap with those of the engineers of the army 
department, but this is a detail which could easily be adjusted. 

The submarine mining engineers, officers and men—who are 
already half-seamen—should likewise be transferred to the naval 
department ; and one corps only, under the orders of that depart- 
ment, should carry out the entire duties of submarine mining, 
instead of, as at present, two bodies, educated at two different 
schools, and subject to two different departments. 

Barracks and other buildings, and works generally for the royal 
navy and royal marines, should, as at present, be constructed and 
maintained by the royal engineers under the naval department ; 
but they would, under my system, be royal naval engineers. 

It would be worthy of consideration whether some portion at 
least of the militia and volunteers in all places where they can take 
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part in naval operations, should not be comprehended within the 
same organisation. Being always—the volunteers, at any rate—on the 
spot, they would have peculiar facilities for gaining knowledge of the 
ground and of the works, and of working with the regular naval 
forces. It therefore seems no more than logical to affiliate them 
to the naval infantry and artillery than to regiments of the field 
army. Further, if the troops of the marines were organised on a 
territorial basis, there would be the more reason for assigning them 
their quota of volunteers; it being, I believe, a fact that the 
marines are at present to a great extent recruited in and about our 
principal naval ports. Other advantages from such an organisation 
I forbear to mention at present, though they may, I venture to hopé, 
suggest themselves. I may add that it would be no novelty, there 
being a precedent in the corps of Naval Fencibles created by the 
younger Pitt. 

Next it may be objected that the seagoing province, so to speak, 
of the naval department would receive the preponderance of atten- 
tion, to the prejudice of the province of harbour defence ; and that 
the garrison force in our naval stations would be debarred from all 
chance of honour and reward, and would therefore be slack and 
inefficient. I do not in the least agree with this view. In the first 
place I have great faith in the power of responsibility as a stimulant 
to duty; and I cannot see why the naval department should have 
more difficulty in selecting officers for forces at coaling stations 
and harbours generally connected with naval operations, than it 
now finds in providing officers for coastguard duties, superinten- 
dents of ports and dockyards, and commandants of marine artillery, 
or light infantry, at Portsmouth, Plymouth, or Chatham. Then 
as to the unpopularity of harbour and garrison service, I see no 
argument that can be advanced in respect of it which might not 
be urged with equal force in respect of all employment which does 
not come under the head of active service. I hold to the creed that 
British officers and men will do their duty in whatever position they 
may be placed. It is only necessary that the dignity of garrison 
work should be recognised, and the merits of men employed in it 
properly rewarded. The defence of naval stations has not been 
unfruitful of glory in the past, and will not be in the future. Lord 
Heathfield’s defence of Gibraltar is not the least glorious of our 
achievements in war ; and did not Napoleon himself first make his 
mark at Toulon ? 

Then I shall be told of the obstacles that must arise from the 
probable unwillingness of the army to abdicate so many of its func- 
tions, and of the navy to assume them in its stead. In answer to 
this I would first state broadly that the two services exist for the 
benefit of the British Empire, and not the British Empire for the 
benefit of the services. I cannot myself see wherein the army would 
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lose either value, efficiency, or prestige. Certainly it might for a 
time lose importance, owing to the reduction of its numbers and the 
preponderance which would be given to the navy by the increase of 
the numbers under its control. But, as I have already said, England 
is primarily a naval power. It is therefore no more than right 
and reasonable that the navy should have the pre-eminence. The 
navy should be the career for Englishmen as the army is for 
Germans. I am far from implying that military considerations (I use 
the word in its broader sense as covering operations both on land and 
sea) can ever assume the same importance in commercial England as 
in martial Germany ; but it should be our object to secure the cream 
of our fighting talent for the navy. It was so acentury ago. Look 
at the rise of five such men as Rodney, Howe, Hood, Duncan, and 
Nelson, within twenty years, to say nothing of Jervis, Keppel, 
Collingwood, Troubridge, and Cochrane. Yet Wellington and his 
generals were still left to distinguish themselves on land. The army, 
I repeat, would, in my opinion, gain rather than lose by the change, 
if for no other reason, because it would be freed from the trammels 
that now impede it owing to the calls made upon it by the navy. 

As to the unwillingness, and some will doubtless add the incom- 
petency, of the navy to take over the duties I would assign to it, that, 
I believe, is merely a matter of education. My experience of officers 
of the royal navy is, that the proportion of inefficients among them 
is beyond comparison smaller thaninthe army. I believe that there 
are plenty of heads in the royal navy good enough to comprehend, 
ordain, and execute the augmented duties that would thus be thrown 
upon the service ; and I am confident that in the end the adminis- 
tration of the naval department would be far easier, simpler, and 
more efficient than at present, owing to its increased liberty and 
self-containment. Any change in the direction I have indicated 
should be made gradually, so that the naval department would grow 
by successive steps to the proportions assigned to it. A beginning, 
for instance, might be made by providing garrisons under the control 
of the naval department, at Pembroke, and the sea-defences of 
Plymouth, at Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and 
Mauritius. The extension of the system could follow in due progress 
until, as far as the British Isles and imperial coaling stations were 
concerned, it would be complete. It should also be considered how 
far the proposal should apply to the colonial forces. As the main 
work which these last would have to perform in Australasia’ would 
be the defence of such places as Sydney, Melbourne, Auckland, and 
Wellington, it would tend greatly to the efficiency of that defence, 
and would be in other respects most desirable, that the troops hold- 


1 In Canada and South Africa the chief ports are garrisoned to a considerable 
extent by imperial forces. It would be for consideration how far these countries 
would require special treatment. 
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ing these and all other such places should be under the control of 
the naval department, 7.e. of the admiral commanding on the station. 
Such an arrangement could, of course, only be made with the consent 
of the colonial authorities, but I suggest it in order to show the 
ultimate limits to which the proposed organisation would attain. 

Lastly, there is the question of expense. To meet isolated 
objections—such, for instance, as that the marine is a more expensive 
article than the linesman—would be beside my present purpose. 
This difficulty, with many others, would, of course, have to be over- 
come. But I should prefer to rest the claims of the system which 
I suggest on a broader basis. I am confident that its adoption would. 
be productive of economy through its intrinsic values of unity and 
simplicity. Nothing, it is well known, is more conducive to extrava- 
gance than the uncertain allotment of duty, division of responsibility, 
and departmental friction, evils from which the two services have 
long been, and still are, suffering, to the prejudice of their own 
efficiency and the detriment of the British tax-payer. The truest 
economy consists in obtaining the best possible return for a given 
outlay; and I venture to claim this, or at all events a nearer ap- 
proximation to it, than we have.yet accomplished, as an advantage 
that will be gained under the reform which I propose. 

In conclusion, knowing that exception may be taken to my pro- 
posal on the mere ground of novelty, I may briefly advert to the 
practice of our neighbours in respect of naval defence organisation. 
In Germany the defence of the coast is entirely in the hands of the 
navy. Several reasons were given for the transfer of the protection 
of the German seaboard from the army to the naval service ; notably, 
because the guns of the coast fortifications are similar to those of the 
navy; because naval officers would be better able than military men 
to judge of the manceeuvres of hostile ships; and because men inured 
to nautical pursuits were better calculated,than purely military men, 
for the care of works for defence against naval attack. 

In France and the French colonies generally, the garrisons of 
sea-fortresses consist of marine troops under the orders of the Minister 
of Marine ; and the defence of the coast is entrusted, not to military, 
but to naval officers. 

Surely, if Germany, with an enormous army and a comparatively 
small seaboard, finds it expedient to entrust her coast defence to 
the navy, it is far more expedient for us, who are an island State, 
essentially a naval power, and possess, in addition to our many home 
ports, naval stations scattered all over the globe. And yet what do 
we find? Let us quote a foreign authority on this subject also. 


The coast defence of Great Britain (writes Lieut. Colwell, of the Intelligence 
Department of the United States Navy) is notably the most inefficient of any of 
the great European powers. Owing to the divided control, lack of co-operation, 
absence of digested schemes for mutual support, and the mixing of naval and 
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military duties, the defence is unwieldy in its administration, unprepared for 
sudden work, and labours under the disadvantage of placing military men outside 
their legitimate sphere of action.” 


Thus, once more we return, this time at the leading of a foreigner, 
to our ‘ unsatisfactory and dangerous condition of affairs.’ It is in 
the hope of remedying it that I have ventured to commit the fore- 
going remarks to paper. It is, as I well know, impossible to put 
forward any scheme of reorganisation without appearing to tread on 
some one’s toes, so I shall only add that what I have written has no 
personal bearing whatever. I retain all my pride in my old profes- 
sion, all my respect and admiration for my old chiefs, all my feeling 
for my old comrades ; but I cannot conceal my conviction that, after 
all, the army is only of secondary importance. Not until the navy 
has swept the seas can-the army get to work abroad ; not until the 
navy has been overpowered is there serious work for the army at 
home. We are essentially a naval power. 


Wan. F. DrumMMonpD JERVOIS. 


2 U.S. Reports, Naval Intelligence Department, June 1888, p. 25. 
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Ir you take a straight line between Yambuya on the Aruimi, and 
Kavallis on the Albert Nyanza, divide that line into five portions and 
measure off four of these from the Yambuya end, you will have arrived 
at the approximate locality of Fort Bodo. 

The objects of this fort or station, in connection with the Emin 
Pasha relief expedition, are probably well known to most of those 
who will read this article. It will, I think, suffice to say that every 
conceivable art known to white man or black, that could be adapted 
to the circumstances, was employed in making it as strong as it 
could be. 

The position of our home of eight months was long. 29° 27’ E., 
lat. 1° 20’ N.; its height 3,500 feet above the sea. 

The native name of the village and surrounding district is Ibwiri. 
But to arrive at the names of the numerous tribes around us would 
seem a hopeless job. Each collection of villages in this part of the 
forest belongs to a sultan or chief, whose rule is despotic. In the 
course of one good day’s march you will find two different languages. 
Thus, if you were to start on a Monday morning from a certain place 
whose people spoke a certain language, you would camp that night 
perhaps at a village whose people could barely talk intelligibly with 
those you had left in the morning, and on Tuesday evening you would 
find yourself amongst others to whom the language of Monday 
morning meant nothing. The people of each of these central villages 
called themselves tribes. The nearest term for the people who 
originally resided at or near the fort would be Wasongora. 

On the 26th of April, 1888, I found myself back in Fort Bodo, 
wearied and worn down to a skeleton with the march through the 
forest to and from Ugarrowas station, 220 miles west of the fort. It 
was on the 22nd of December, just eight months later, that we set 
fire to and destroyed our home in the forest. 

To make this little account of our experiences of life in this fort 
in the forest intelligible, some description of its internal structure 
must be given. 

The general form of the fort was as that of a tortoise, so placed 
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as to command the ground on every side. Two high towers at the 
north-west and south-east corners or angles gave extra command, and 
enabled sentries to look down upon the standing crops of corn, &c., 
on all sides. Two other towers, with platforms eleven feet high, gave 
flank defence to the north and south faces. Whatever dead ground 
there might be was rendered useless to an attacking party by means 
of stakes, &c., cunningly concealed after the fashion of the natives of 
the country to the west of us. 

We had inside the boma, or stockade, four large clay houses as 
quarters for the Europeans ; cook-houses, granaries, a magazine and 
storehouse, and one house for our head man (a black). The two 
granaries together had a capacity of eleven tons, and were raised 
twelve feet off the ground, to secure them from rats and other 
thieves. 

A circle of 280 yards radius, described with the flagstaff of the 
fort as centre, would just about cut the edge of the forest on all sides. 
Thus we had a clearing of about eleven acres with the fort as centre, 
situated in the depths of this enormous forest. To the east lay the 
nearest open country, five good hard marches. 

To the west, forest down to the banks of the Congo, 630 miles 
distant. 

To the south, forest for three months’ march ;—and to the north 
I doubt if anyone can tell its limit—at least 200 miles. 

Try then to realise our position. It seemed to us as if we 
were in a different world to that in which we had lived most of our 
lives. 

There was nothing in common with our existence and that of 
people in other parts of the world, except perhaps our own natures. 
Every single article of food that we ate was to be planted, reaped, and 
gathered within 500 yards of our houses—fuel, water, clay and leaves 
for houses, poles, ropes, everything necessary for our daily life was 
found in the same small circle. 

Waiting for your dinner at home is not, I think, generally con- 
sidered a lively pastime ; but to plant your crops, weed them, reap 
and gather them, and not till then get your dinner is decidedly un- 
pleasant. It is calculated though to give you an appetite for your 
dinner when it does come. 

Luckily for us there were the native banana plantations in the 
immediate vicinity of the fort to draw on, and our diet for some 
time consisted of this excellent fruit (vide reports of travellers), 
Our ideas on the subject of bananas were that, when nothing else 
could be got, they were good eating ; but that after several months 
of bananas roasted, fried, baked, raw, stewed, and worked up into 
puddings, it was quite time to cry ‘ Enough !’ 

The strength and composition of our little garrison was as 
follows :— 
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Europeans . lel igen msg . - from 2to 38 
Zanzibaris . ° . , . . from 50 to 60 
Soudanese . ° , : ° -from 3to 5 
Madis ; 2 ; ‘ ; ° . o 
Natives from various parts of the forest, from 15 to 30 

Total 7 ° . . . . 70 to 103 


At times when the main column passed through, the numbers 
would be swelled by some hundreds, and one could count no less 
than twenty-two different languages. 

Ki-Suahili, the language of the East Coast of Africa, was the 
general language, and by this time everyone had become proficient 
in it. The three Europeans were Nelson, Parke, and myself. We had - 
on an average for the eight months a force of forty-eight rifles to 
defend the fort from attacks. In addition to this was our Maxim gun 
always ready, but fortunately never used. The work of planting, 
building, keeping up the parapets and stockades, grinding flour, 
sentry duties, and the active defensive, had to be done by this little 
force. Any person who has been in a somewhat similar position will 
fully understand what this means. 

For the last six months of occupation not a single friendly word 
was exchanged with an outsider.° We were a little world in our- 
selves, and preferred to remain enemies with the Wasangora to a 
treacherous friendship, to result perhaps in the capture of our strong- 
hold and the extermination of our garrison. Those natives that were 
caught, in skirmishes were led at once to the guard-house, and 
there examined. After getting out of them all we could, they were 
cautioned, arms confiscated, threatened with punishment if caught 
again, and released, being chased into the bush by men armed with 
switches. They were not allowed to see our numbers, or the inside 
of the fort. To none did we give presents. 

The best method of getting an insight to our daily life will 
perhaps be to give extracts from my journals :— 

Saturday, April 28th.—N. has had bad fever all day; tempera- 
ture up to 106° this afternoon. 

The old heron (Katonga), which was left a prisoner when I left 
for below, has disappeared. Some say he heard his comrades calling 
near the stream and went off to join them. Most probably he was 
eaten by a Zanzibari. 

It will be a very strange life this. Here we are cooped up in 
our own little surroundings, with our trials and cares to grin at and 
bear as elsewhere. An army corps might be within twenty miles of 
us and we should not know it. There is now not a bite of European 
food in the place; even tea is a thing of bygone days. To work 
hard and wait patiently for things to develop is all we cando. On 
all sides are the Wasangora, who sneak into our plantations and play 
havoc with our food-supplies. We are constantly exchanging shots 
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with them, but I do not think a friendship with them advisable ; 
they are too cunning. Herds of elephants seem to hover around us 
too. They are extremely partial to banana stalks. In four months 
after the Manyuema drive natives away from their villages there is 
not a single banana-plant standing. Elephants complete the work 
of the slave-raiders. 

We are about the toughest-looking crowd I ever saw. Our boots 
are of local make and smell horribly; every article of dress seems to 
require chronic patching; needles are scarce articles, the Manyuema 
having begged, borrowed, or stolen most of these necessaries. 
Candles and soap are unknown, and ink is becoming scarce. I 
possess one small lead pencil when the ink gives out. 

Monday, 30th.—Men out cutting poles and materials for new 
houses; others working up clay. The new granary should hold six 
tons of corn, so that with the old one we shall be able to store about 
eleven tons. The beans are a failure, owing to insects, though 
planted in three different spots. 

Natives getting bold; sent out Rugga-Rugga (literally raiders, 
but in this case patrol), saw the natives, who decamped, leaving 
their baskets. A favourite amusement of these people now seems to 
lie in placing sharp-pointed stakes freshly covered with poison on 
the paths through the bananas. It takes a sharp eye to see 
them. 

Tuesday.—Claying up my new house. N. has a quarter of 
an acre of healthy-looking tobacco-plants (native seed) doing well. 
Huts in this country must have steep pitches to the roofs; we have 
no grass, so have to use leaves. After a week’s hard work on a roof 
it is riling to see the way the wind lifts the whole thing off and 
deposits it half-way across the square. 

May 9th.—State of garrison, 60; men with rifles, 59. Set out 
another quarter of an acre of picked tobacco-plants; started squad 
of fifteen with billhooks on hillside near the creek at clearing 
scrub. 

Sunday, 13th.—Killed the big white goat ; first day of Ramadan, 
no books to read. (Mr. Stanley afterwards left his books here, two 
months later, and the enjoyment we got out of them may perhaps 
be understood.) 

I pass on now over the first two months when the column came 
through from the Nyanza, and left on the 16th for Yambuya. Our 
duties were now increased by the addition of many sick men suffer- 
ing from ulcers, &c., and food became more scarce, owing to frequent 
tornadoes which destroyed our crops. 

In the meantime we had made salt, beer, and banana jam, to add 
to our comforts. The supply of ripe bananas procurable having 
given out by the end of July, we had to ‘write off’ the beer and 
jam from our diet-list. 
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We have some amusing characters among us, though perhaps 
sometimes the amusement afforded by them is not always intentional 
on their part. Mufta Saramini, having been sent into the bush with 
some men to cut poles, climbed a tree to get at a nice dry limb of 
firewood some distance up from the ground. He got at last half- 
way out towards the end of the limb, and commenced chopping the 
limb on the inside, or the side nearest the trunk, he sitting outside ; 
when he had nearly finished cutting through the wood the limb he 
was sitting on broke off, and limb, billhook, and man came all of a 
heap to the ground. He decided ever after this to cut outside when 
sitting on a limb. For many days the mention of this was the 
signal for roars of laughter from the men. 

My supply of ink is nearly finished ; I have added water so many 
times that it now resembles picnic lemonade in strength. I will try 
the Arab plan of making some more from burnt husks of rice. 

One often forgets that on every side of us are our enemies, and 
that we are liable to attack at any moment; of course, when our 
men meet the Wasongora in the bush, it is bullets versus arrows and 
spears. There are now no inhabited villages within fifteen miles of 
the camp, but bands of natives constantly come in and raid our 
shambas (plantations) ; we generally track them and have a scrim- 
mage next day, just to show them we are not asleep. 

Tracking is a science: some have a natural quickness and apti- 
tude for it; others are of no use at all at it. The keen way, for 
instance, in which Farag Ala can follow up a native track is wonder- 
ful; the slightest sign is noticed by him. The only other art that 
resembles tracking is ‘ finding your way about in the bush.’ A clever 
bush native near his own home, acting as your guide, no matter how 
much you may have twisted and turned, or gone up hill and down dale, 
when asked where camp is, will instantly say ‘ There,’ and point out 
the direction. He knows where his home is, just as the wild bee 
does ; he has mentally and instinctively been carrying on a ‘ traverse,’ 
carefully noticing the angles of deflection and the distance travelled 
over; this he has plotted in his mind, and when asked where he is, 
he reads the map he has made on his brain, and lets you know the 
result. It is fatal to interrupt a tracker by unnecessary speaking. 
If doubts are cast as to the skill of the leading man, and he feels 
that he is not trusted, most probably confusion will follow. 

With the seeds P. has brought back from Emin Pasha, we should 
be able to do something; there are peas, onions, balmias, and two 
or three others which as yet we fail to recognise. 

June 19th.—At work on garden and N.’s house, men getting 
leaves from the forest for the roof of latter all day. Our garden has 
now assumed quite a respectable shape; we have four large, raised 
beds, and the whole is secured with a strong fence. Our ideas of 
planting the different seeds disagree considerably ; all we know about 
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it has been gained in early life. We planted the onion-seeds in 
different ‘styles’ as experiments; as for te peas, there are so few 
that this first crop is planted to get seed for another ; we shall not 
eat any of the first at all (we afterwards found it took forty-three 
days to get peas developed sufficiently to eat). 

Stanley’s dog ‘ Randy’ died in the night; he absolutely refused 
food ; it was pitiful to see the way he tried to follow the column. 

Sunday, 24th.—Sunday is always a trying sort of day here ; we 
do no work, and asa result, it is a plot-breeding day among the men. 
Sentry duty is the only necessary one that is performed; strangely 
enough, the natives seemed to find this out, and generally chose 
Sunday evenings for their excursions amongst our crops. 

Our calf (from the Nyanza) got into the beans this morning ; 
it took some time to get him out, and we discovered he had been 
feasting on the bean-tops for some hours, and had wrecked our melon 
patch. If I had possessed a rifle ready loaded, I feel sure he would 
have been made into veal on the spot. 

We had for some time after this two donkeys, which had been pre- 
sented by Emin to Stanley. They at first did very well, but after two 
months at the fort, began to pine and get thinner every day; these 
donkeys caused us more trouble and anxiety than any dozen natives. 
Though we told off men to look after them, and built a yard, and tied 
them up, somehow or other they would break loose and sail wildly 
through our fences into the melon patches, wrecking and crushing 
everything in their way. All hands would then turn out to catch 
them ; they generally managed, though, to destroy considerable por- 
tions of our valuable crops, before getting them in. We spent two 
whole days once, in making a yard for these beauties, and the first 
night we put them into it, they ate the vines off, and kicked away the 
whole concern. This and poor food gradually took it out of themthough, 
and at last one day, amidst cheers, I told the men to slaughter and eat 
them ; we all had a share in the feast, but it was rather difficult to 
get rid of the thought of their red skin and generally fly-eaten ap- 
pearance, even when they were made into stews. This was our last 
meat for 135 days; after this, neither N., P., nor I had a chance to get 
anything in the shape of flesh between our teeth, and not till we 
moved forward towards the Albert Nyanza did we once more revel 
in goats and fowls. 

July 1st.—My birthday ; perhaps the next one will be in Eng- 
land; I hope so. Killed the calf to-day, poor thing; she had 
been sadly on the wane, so to ‘save her life’ we cut her throat. 
Another day, and she would have died naturally. She had a strange 
fashion of going to the creek for water, and then falling down; 
several times we found her lying in the water, and had to beat her 
away with sticks. I think it was pleurisy that was the matter, but 
the meat was good. 
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Fevers had been playing the mischief with us; fever is a subject 
of endless conversation to those who have it; it is our ‘shop.’ 

Medical books are greatly at fault, I think, when they say that 
people (white), suffering from fever in tropical countries, should ab- 
stain from eating much meat. To prevent violent fevers and conse- 
quent feebleness, keep up your system by meats. With vegetable 
food no white man, doing hard work day after day, can keep up his 
system, unless it be perhaps a vegetarian from childhood. He who 
keeps up his strength can stand the burning away consequent on 
fever. He who eats cereals only, loses simply pounds in weight with 

§each attack. We always noticed that the greater our strength the 
‘less fever we had ; our systems could throw off the malaria better. 
Fifteen days of bad food meant with us a fever. Once get rid of 
this, and built up, you stand a chance for another lease of life. White 
men, used to beef all their lives, cannot suddenly give up even a por- 
tion of that nourishing article, because they come to Africa or 
another such country, especially when they march eight miles per 
day for twenty days or so. 

Tuesday, 3rd.—We had another exciting time of it last night: 
about 8 p.m. the ants came in millions (we had these invasions 
usually once a fortnight). : 

Silently, deadly, and irresistibly move these battalions; out of the 
forest, down, into, across, and up the ditch, through the boma (wood 
stockade), across the square, and into every nook and cranny conceiv- 
able they swarmed. The first notice (they generally came at night) 
would be a loud yell from some of the men. ‘ Look out !—Siafu!”! 
There would be no more sleep that night. After experience gained, we 
found it the best plan to clear out of our houses, rush into the square, 
and build rings of fire round our persons. To put on one’s clothes 
was to get bitten by dozens all over one’s body, unless they had been 
first thoroughly smoked over a fire. Every now and then yells and 
curses told how a lazy one had got caught in his bunk. The sides of 
the huts, the roofs and floor, were simply one seething mass of strug- 
gling ants. They were after the cockroaches, mice, and insects that 
had taken up their abode in the roofs. Now and then squeaks of 
young mice told their story. As fast as the ants found their load 
(generally a cockroach) they would make off down the hill in long 
lines. Luckily they never touched our granaries ; they seemed to 
prefer animal food. Towards morning there would only be a few 
thousand lost ones, aimlessly tearing about, apparently looking for 
the main body which had just decamped. 

Usually these raids on us were made after a rain-storm ; many of 
them came into the fort already staggering under loads; these 
appeared to wander about till the others were ready. 

Next day not a cockroach could be found in the place, so that the 

1 Ants, 
E2 
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ants did us a service in ridding us of these pests. The rats had 
decamped also, and did not return for some days. 

We have seen outside the fort armies of red ants two and a half 
days long—i.e. they would take two and a half days passing a given 
spot. During the day the march would be incessant, every one 
marching at his very best ; towards night they would huddle up in a 
seething mass, and if disturbed scatter in all directions. 

The width of the stream of ants would be about two inches gener- 
ally. On the flanks of this were the soldiers, fully twice the length of 
the workers. On our approach these big chaps would run out and up 
our legs like lightning. No birds, but of one sort, seemed to trouble 
them ; these were little fellows about as big as sparrows and of a dull 
grey colour. 

6th.—P. weighs 154 lbs., N. weighs 150 lbs., S. weighs 155 Ibs. 
Abedi weighs 110 lbs., Mafta weighs 95 lbs. 

Abedi has grown like a lion of late; his clothes are a sight to 
behold ; I fancy his present appearance in a London street would 
awake a certain amount of interest in the passers-by. During meals 
I have occasionally to order him to take up a ‘ hitch’ in his waistcloth 
for decency’s sake. I was reading Allibone’s quotations to-day, and 
asked him if he thought I was studying my Khoran; he answered, 
‘Yes, master.’ ‘ Are all the books we white men read Khorans then ? ’ 
‘Why, yes, of course.’ If simplicity exists anywhere it is this; fancy 
anyone taking a strong yellow-back for a Khoran! 

If, in describing any bird or animal to the boys—say a swan, for 
example—one asks, ‘ And are there swans in Zanzibar?’ ‘Qh yes, telé 
(many).’ ‘How many, Abedi?’ ‘Oh, the Sultan has one in a cage, or 
Mohammed Bin So-and-So keeps one tied up with a string,’ is the 
inevitable answer. You cannot get round a sharp Zanzibar boy in 
that way; fancy a swan tied up with a string. If you pursue the 
subject further you will probably learn that the swan builds its nest 
in kigh cocoa-nut palms, or does tricks, or something equally 
clever. 

As for Farag Ala we have never yet stumped him in his strong 
point, natural history. There is no use telling him his stories are 
not founded on fact. The four-eyed story is his great weakness. 
‘In my country there is a large red and black bird about the size of a 
kuku (fowl); this bird is only seen when a man dies, and then comes 
and sits on his grave; he has two pairs of eyes, one in front, and one 
pair behind his head ; with one pair he can see by day, and the other 
he uses at night. For three days and nights the bird keeps watch 
over the body, lest the Sheitani ? should come and steal it. After a fit 
of violent screaming he flies away and is seen no more. He, Farag 
Ala, has seen the bird, and has also seen giraffes sleeping at night 
with their heads resting in forks of trees. 

? Devil. 
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The contents of the moon seem to tax his unusually original brain. 
He makes the bold statement that hyzenas are fond of dancing, and 
will sneak up to the villages while the men are dancing, and then 
next night can be seen far out on the plains indulging in wild antics 
similar to those of the natives themselves. 

Saturday, 14th July.—It is very strange how one is forgetting 
all the tunes one ever knew; all the ‘ airs’ of ‘ Patience’ have com- 
pletely left us, and we only remember now such things as ‘ Bonnie 
Dundee’ or old waltzes that we have heard hundreds of times. 
* Grandfather’s Clock’ still remains in all its original purity ; I doubt 
if fifty years would drive that out of us. Our men are getting more 
restless day by day as the time goes on; we are looking for Jephson 
and the Pasha to come, and then all of us will go on to the Lake. 
How the Pasha will revel in the beetles and bugs about this place. 
There are enough to stock ten British Museums. In the huts too, 
there are selections to choose from, but perhaps not quite of the kind 
the Pasha would derive much amusement from. We constantly find 
ourselves talking to each other in Kiswahili; being with the men 
all day and working with them encourages this, of course. All work 
is done in Suahili, but now and then we woald break out into English 
expressions to encourage the men. ‘By the Soul of the Prophet’ and 
‘By the shade of your grandfather’s brother’ are but unsatisfactory 
expressions. 

Saturday, 4th August.—Last night an elephant came into the 
plantation ; it was pitch dark. I could just make out a black mass, 
and blazed away into the centre of this ; as usual he made some passes 
and then bolted straight for the bush. He worried a patch of forty 
yards by twenty of green corn and trampled down some of the beans. 
I hope there are no more of them. 

Finished the roof of Emin’s house, claying up N.’s cook-house, 
weeding paths, repairing stockades, and various jobs. P. thinks 
Emin and Jephson will be here in ten days. I give them a fortnight ; 
perhaps they will not come at all, who knows? P. and I had a 
thorough look at the crops and talked about home ; we both agreed 
that a good ham and some bread wouldn’t go bad just now. Stanley 
away just fifty days to-morrow. I find discontent among several of 
the men; it is deep. They want us, I fancy, to abandon this place 
and march on to the lake, which means thirty men to carry seventy- 
five loads and fight too. 

Bootmaking and tailoring going on. P. is by far the best boot- 
maker of the three of us, he is so patient and makes small stitches. 
Abedi is a fundi (master) tailor and has made me a pair of trousers 
out of Emin’s cotton cloth. 

August 9th.—Last night the sentries reported natives in tobacco 
plots. Sneaked into the tower with P. and listened; remained till 
10.30; no result. People do not know what listening for natives is ; 
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you cannot see in the dark or smell, so you must listen. Were they 
near in the darkness the slightest move on your part might be fatal ; 
all you can do is to keep absolutely silent ; those who cough or sneeze 
had better stay at home. One hour is all we expect a man in the 
towers to listen, it is too fatiguing for more. We knew natives were 
near the forts on five occasions; in four cases they were heard, in 
one a fire-stick was seen. 

16th.—Two months since Stanley left for Yambuya; he has 
already established communications with the Major. I wonder if 
Abdullah and the couriers ever reached Barttelot. All three of us 
are now wearing boots of our own make ; they do very well about the 
fort, but would not be up to much on the march. Anamari’s ulcer is 
growing at a terrible rate. P. thinks he will die. Khamis Feredi, 
who came from Ugarrowa’s, is worn away to a shadow; he will have to 
be carried should we march. P. has a bad leg. 

19th.—Eleven men on the sick list. Ulcers are increasing despite 
the utmost care. Rissassi is down with one. 

21st.—Anamari’s ulcer is terrible ; from almost the kneecap down 
to the toes is simply one poisonous mass of decaying flesh. To fight 
against this with meal porridge is hopeless. P. is untiring, though 
ill himself. Last night the same gang of Wasongoro who bagged my 
green tobacco returned with the object of getting more; they found 
us ready. About 10 p.m. the sentry came to my window and 
whispered ‘ Washenzi!’ (natives). I went up into the tower and in 
the dark could only make out their approximate position ; they were 
thirty-five yards from the ditch. The two sentries and I laid our rifles 
on the ledge of the tower, and at the signal from me blazed away and 
pumped up more cartridges into the Winchester and got off four 
rounds each. In the dark we could hear them scatter and make for 
trees; in three minutes twenty men were up, armed, and out through 
the gates, and the natives fled howling into the forest ; we found two 
dead. It was their intention to try and set fire to us, as we found 
fire-logs close up to the fence. They would never have dared to carry 
logs simply for light and warmth so close to the fort. The men killed 
were villainous-looking specimens, with filed teeth (all the tribes here 
are cannibals). One was shot in the head and the other in the chest. 
We picked up bows and arrows and three spears; these had been laid 
down to pluck the tobacco more easily, I fancy. It will be a whole- 
some lesson and teach them we are awake at night as well as in the 
daytime. 

Weeding big corn-tield, stumping men’s yard, others fencing 
main road. Ali Jimba and Yusuf Bin Osman rewarded with 5 each 
on arrival in Zanzibar, for their cleverness last night. They tell me 
that for a quarter of an hour they had heard the natives before warn- 
ing me. 

Thursday, 23rd.—Our pumpkins not doing well; they blossom, 
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but no fruit forms. The feeling among the men against remaining 
here is increasing. Jephson should have been here by now. I have 
tried my best to make things as easy for the men as possible; not a 
case of flogging has occurred for over a month, and the most impartial 
justice is given them. Never have I been in such anxiety in my life. 
What if Jephson is too late! Food is not over-plentiful ; for the last 
gale here wrecked our bananas. The feeling among the blacks is that 
the ‘ there’ is better than the ‘here ;’ it is always the same story— 
with the saffari ya zamani (former caravan) there was plenty of food, 
viazi, ndizi, maziwa, ngombi, potatoes, bananas, milk, cattle, &c. ; with 
this there is nothing. I remember once getting so sick and tired of 
this that I was determined to catch a Zanzibari named Abdullah, who ~ 
was always relating highly coloured stories of a former saffari. ‘Abdul- 
lah,’ I said,‘ you have seen more food and fiercer natives, more cattle, 
longer marches, and bigger men on other saffaris (caravans) ; tell me 
now, have you seen more starvation than on thisone?’ ‘ Oh, yes,’ he 
said, ‘ it’s true we have sometimes starved, but on one saffari I was on, 
long, long ago, we had ’—and so on. I refused to listen ; even in starv- 
ing the ‘there’ was better than the‘ here.’ (This was the same man 
who, months later in the open country, when we had cattle, sheep, and 
goats by hundreds, flour, bananas, beans and potatoes by the ton, 
being spoken to by one of the Europeans who was impressing on him 
how much better this life was than that at Fort Bodo, said, ‘ Yes, 
master, itis splendid ; every night I have a full stomach ; but “ ah” 
at Fort Bodo there was kwni telé’ (plenty of firewood.) 

This place has few attractions for the men, and as long as they 
play fair, they cannot be blamed, poor chaps; some of them had 
tasted cattle and goat meat on the plains and sigh for it hourly. 

August 28th.—Jephson has had ninety-four days to go round the 
stations with Emin; he will not come. Something is the matter, or 
he would have been here long before this. The following words 
show great similarity : 


Dwarf (Monbutti). Zanzibar. 
(1) Mbua (1) Mbwa—a dog 
(2) Mquali (2) Mshale—arrow 
(3) Njoka 3) Nioka—snake 
(4) Mino (4) Meno—teeth 


31st.—This day will ever be remembered by us. Last night we 
had a terrific hurricane, destroying nearly every roof in the place, 
and mowing down our corn and bananas like nine-pins. Heavy bits 
of bark from the trees were blown right into the Fort, and for some 
hours it was unsafe to go out of the houses. It is heartrending; the 
work of weeks is undone ; for the huts it does not matter, but our 
crops, put in with so much labour and time, are almost completely 
destroyed. The bridge was washed away. 
September 3rd.—Khamis Feredi died to-day ; we buried him in 
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our little graveyard ; there are six there already. Waiting, waiting, 
it is terrible: cooped up in a place of this sort, the tendency is to 
become cantankerous and narrow. It requires everything good in 
one to meet the daily work patiently and cheerfully; there is very 
little left in one by nightfall. 

4th.—At work again on those interminable roofs ; the gales simply 
play with our efforts; we are putting heavier logs over the leaves this 
time ; and I hope it will work well. Ali Jimba came to me this even- 
ing, and said the men had deputed him as their spokesman. I told 
him to bring the chief with him (Khamis Pari), and I would listen. 
He said that food was getting scarce, Jephson had not yet come, and 
that we should all die here like rats; and proposed that we should 
move forward to the Lake. I said no, for several reasons: if we 
moved forward with the loads, we had only thirty-three carriers ; and 
we have six sick men who must be carried in addition. The result 
would be double trips, and two camps to defend every day. The 
natives would cut us up; we had struggled with the Pasha’s ammuni- 
tion through 120 days of forest, it would be insane now even to risk 
it. ‘Go back and reason with the men; tell those who wish to know 
more, that we Wasungu (whites) will explain. Lakini si fanya vibaia 
(don’t do bad things), or there will be trouble.’ 

5th.—-I explained more fully our reasons to the men, and was 
pleased to find they could be rational. We had thirty-three men who 
could fight. Even if we reached the lake, Bubarika (Jephson) is not 
likely to be there ; he is still in the north or he would be here long 
before now. Kabba Rega’s Wanyoro are prowling about on the 
plains, and every round of ammunition will fall into their hands. 
(With Zanzibaris, reasoning must be part of the every-day discipline ; 
when it comes to a direct order, then that order must be obeyed.) 

10th.—Mohammed the Soudanese from Cairo, and his boy Fadul 
Moula have not come in; they have been out now two days; they 
must have been looking at their fish-traps, and got speared by natives, 
or lost their way. Sent a party out to look for them. 

11th.—Turned out eighteen men to scour the woods for the 
missing men; fired rifles from the fort at everyhour. If caught by 
the natives their fate will be an awful one, first tortured and then 
eaten; no signs of them by evening; blew the horn till 9 p.m. 

Read part of Montague Kerr’s book In the Far Interior; it is 
consoling in a weakly sort of way to read of other people’s troubles. 
Come, Jephson! for Heaven’s sake, come! 

12th.—P. has hard work with the ulcers now. The gales have 
cut down our crops, and there is less food for the men, and ulcers 
will break out as the result of weakness. Morning and evening every 
man gets his medicine, and has his limbs washed. Carbolic acid and 
permanganate of potash are our chief ulcer medicines now. We de- 
tected a man to-day, with Arab (dawa) medicine on his sores. He 
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had a small bit of paper bearing texts from the Khoran neatly written 
by Morgan Morgarewa, our scribe, tied over his sores. I see now why 
he borrowed the paper. 

12th.—Took Choush Mohammed’s and Fadula’s names off the 
roll; total garrison now fifty-three. Wonder what they are doing at 
home ? 

Tuesday, 18th.—Have fits of sleeplessness. When one starts 
thinking at night of Emin, where Stanley and Jephson are, and the 
ammunition, in twenty minutes all is a hopeless muddle. Again one 
starts thinking until nearly crazy. The only thing then to do is to 
get up and smoke. Oh, the comfort there is in smoking ! 

19th.—We are all burning to know what is going on in Europe. 
Is there a big war? is the Queen still alive? We feel ourselves in a 
separate world, where we are dropped with just so much knowledge 
and can gain nothing new. Books we have, but it is men that we 
want—white men. This evening we discovered that we knew of and 
were in the habit of eating thirteen different grasses or green stuffs, 
‘Grazing’ is poor fun. We resolved, should we ever reach England 
alive, to patronise ‘ eating-houses,’ not ‘cafés.’ Flour mills, sugar re- 
fineries, fish markets, cattle fairs, these are what we shall affect if we 
ever get out. Fancy a beef-steak now! 

And so life went on, thinking and working and waiting, day after 
day watching for attacks, now and then sending out parties to punish 
bold natives. The elephants nearly broke our hearts at times; the 
men—hungry, impatient, and brooding—filled up any little gaps when 
we were getting too lively. Ulcers and fevers kept P. going daily 
with his knife, tweezers, and medicines. I doubt the capacity of my 
pen to give any idea of our thoughts as the months went on. 

Like schoolboys waiting for the end of the term we ticked off the 
days on our calendars. We pined for news of the outside world, for 
newspapers or letters; the months were rolling into years since we 
had heard from civilisation. 

It took fifteen men three days out of the week at last to keep off 
the elephants ; even these seemed different to other elephants, for they 
invariably charged. Each successive fever wore us down in weight 
and strength, and on the corn (porridge) we could not build up; the 
foods we could enjoy months ago were now mere emetics. What if 
Stanley never came, could we get to the Nyanza with our weakened 
condition in numbers ? 

Three hundred yards or so from our doors lay the forest, black and 
unending, and deadly it seemed from the fort. 

I trust that those who read this will kindly remember that though 
to report circumstances may be easy, to relate them intelligibly is 
difficult. I again take extracts from my journal up to the time Stanley 
returned to the fort on the 22nd December. 

We had made corn and banana flour, boots, clothes, steel needles, 
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awls, mats, baskets, salt, umbrella-frames, and many other articles ; 
the eyes of the needles being our great puzzle. The men were en- 
couraged to make fishing creels, and catch the small fish in the creek 
below the fort. We had given them plots for gardens of their own, 
rebuilt most of their huts, and encouraged them, by having ‘ fixtures,’ 
to become more attached to their daily life. 

The men who could write Swahili were teaching the others. Every 
idea we could seize upon to interest them was furthered; we told 
them stories of Ulaya,*and they in return related adventures in different 
countries of Africa. In time we collected drums and had singing and 
dancing—certainly not very spirited dancing, but still it passed away 
the evenings. 

September 28th.—All hope of J. coming has been given up. 
Stanley due in two months and twenty days; elephants, as usual, 
charged the men not five hundred yards from the fort. We fire blank 
at them now, but they charge at the noise. Instantly a man fires he 
clears out like lightning ; fires and horns are the safest way of frighten- 
ing them. We had eighteen fires going this morning and evening, 
and besides set fire to several old dry trees. I saw seven elephants 
this morning ; they don’t seem to mind Remington bullets much, but 
just cock up their trunks, let out two or three wild screams, and come 
straight for the sound of the rifle. Intibu was crushed under a sapling ; 
but the elephant did not apparently see him, or he would have been 
certainly killed. 

Weights: P. 148 lbs., N. 138 lbs., S. 143 lbs. 

October 3rd.—Had our first Mbiringani out of the garden. I 
don’t know what the English name of this is, perhaps egg-fruit ; it 
tastes like wood. Sent the boys out for their bananas; luckily they 
came across some natives, who decamped and left their baskets full 
of colocasia roots. Farag Ala owns up to having ‘ fired in the air ;’ 
he saw no one to fire at. 

P. says Soudi will die; he was hit in the pleura with an arrow 
and can hardly breathe. 

7th.—N. and I started tent-making: we cut up the clumsy old 
tent and are making it into two smaller ones; mine will simply be a 
small tente-abri. The best tent for this country is one that can 
be pitched easily and quickly, strong, and with a good fly ; it should 
be low, or every now and then will be blown away. The men continue 
to get fair hauls of fish in their baskets; it helps them on wonder- 
fully ; they call anything of this sort (Kitiweo) relish. 

Abedi wants to know why white men leave their homes and 
come out to countries like this, where the food is poor and the 
natives bad. I told him that we liked to know what sort of people 
lived in these countries, and, thinking to impress him, said that 
perhaps some day the white man would build a railway across this 
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continent. Had he ever seen a railway? Oh, yes, the Sultan has 
one! (It is a derelict tramway out to his plantations in Zanzibar.) 

Tuesday, 9th.— Caught the sentries on the granaries asleep or 

rather dreaming; they invariably answer on being charged with 

sleeping, ‘ Hakuna ku lala bwana, macho tu’ (Not asleep, master, 

eyes only); that is, they could hear and see, but had their eyes 

shut. A Zanzibari has a very odd expression, ‘ kulala macho ;’ we 

have no equivalent; it means to sleep with one’s eyes open—always 

to be on the qui vive. If by themselves almost all African natives 

sleep ‘macho’ (with eyes open). It really means they hear or see 

nothing until some one in the camp is stabbed by the enemy and 

yells out; then there is a wild seizing of arms and loosing off of” 
rifles. It is most difficult to make natives like the Zanzibaris into 
good sentries ; to listen for hours without talking to each other is a 
sore trial to them. We have fires for them in the towers and they 
are allowed to smoke if they like. I do not think the practice of 
shouting out their post numbers at certain intervals a good one; it 
teaches sentries a false security, and the natives soon learn what it 
means. (For actual sleeping on post the first offence is twenty-five 
strokes, extra duties and up to fifty strokes for second offence ; fines 
of five dollars and ten dollars, paid in Zanzibar, in addition, if caught 
a third time.) P. has fever of a bad type. 

11th.—When all hands were at work Msengessi Wadi Idi was 
shot by some natives close to the fort. He was brought in, but 
died in fifty minutes. The arrow merely pierced the flesh and 
muscles ; death, then, must have resulted from two causes (in which 
P. concurs) : (1) from apoplexy brought on by fright and nervousness. 
(2) From the poison on the arrow, which was a wooden one. No 
blood-spitting took place ; and the lungs were uninjured. We all 
feel depressed. Msengessi was a regular character in the place; he 
had a first-rate idea of gardening, was cheery, ready for work, and 
contented. His death adds to the already depressed state of the 
men. P. held no post-mortem, as the man’s comrades did not fancy 
the idea. 

The Wasongora bowmen are deadly shots up to sixty yards or so, 
when they get a long aim; their bows and arrows are beautifully 
made. 

13th.—P.’s state gives N. and myself great anxiety ; it is bilious, 
malignant fever, and remittent, that he has got; we have no fowls 
for soup for him, no meat for broths, no sugar to make things tasty, 

no condiments or tea even; preparations of Indian corn and banana 
flour in the shape of gruel are what he is now eating ; his condition is 
serious, 104° and 105° will take him down to nothing if it keeps up. 

14th.—P. crawled out of his hut and lanced Khamis Pari’s leg. I 

never saw so much filth come out of a sore before ; intense relief was 
the result, and Khamis gave a deep grunt of satisfaction. The Mon- 
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butti (dwarf) ate about two pounds of snake meat throughout the 
day; the Zanzibaris, as a rule, won’t look at it, but accuse one of 
their number of having eaten some secretly in the night. He said 
he wanted it to make oil of! 

15th.—The Wasongora never chew or snuff tobacco, but only use 
itin pipes. I never saw a genuine native of the interior chewing to- 
bacco. Our men are very fond of it in this way, and add lime made 
out of shells to it, as it bites better with this. 

I collected 120 words of the dwarfs’ language. 

16¢h.—Moved P. into Emin’s hut, he is very bad. The elephants 
are wonderfully bold; it wiliasean starvation if we cannot keep them 
back. It is at night that they do most damage ; they are so cunning 
and quiet about it we rarely hear them, and find it out to our cost 
the next morning. 

17th.—Off after elephants; made over twenty fires up for the 
evening, and set them going at 6 p.M.; they will burn till 11 P.M. 
Saw four elephants and blazed away ; only one charged, but we ran 
and got away. One print in the mud, a straight up and down one, 
measured 22} inches from front to rear; this is the biggest one I 
have seen yet. 

19th.—Sadi died this morning ; N. buried him in the graveyard. 
Six fires going to N.E. for elephants. No elephants crossed the line 
of fires of yesterday. Elephants reported in corn; went round and 
found nothing. 

P. has bad nights, he is frightfully yellow; quinine does him 
no good. 

25th.—Juma Uledi again up for stealing corn, fell-in the men, 
had Juma flogged, and threatened to make a prison if this went on, 
and keep offenders in it, as they could not be trusted loose. 

Put new roof on Water Gate Tower. 

The driving rains and wind have played havoc with the four-acre 
field. It was our last hope ; it is yellow now, and prematurely so. 

P.’s temperature is up to 104°: it is real bilious remittent fever ; 
he has been ill three weeks. We have twenty-three rows of peas 
coming on and looking well. Issued rations as usual; sixty days 
without meat; it is killing P. slowly. 

November 2nd.—Making needles from spare steel wire of Maxim 
gun, drilled the eyes with small drill in tool-case. In Tennyson’s 
Amphion to-day, I read : 


And I must work through months of toil 
And years of cultivation, 

Upon my proper patch of soil, 

To grow my own plantation. 

I'll take the showers as they fall, 

I will not vex my bosom ; 

Enough if, at the end of all, 

A little garden blossom, 
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This is owr experience : 





With hail-storms wild and native gangs, 
With elephants twelve feet high, 

A chronic state of dreadful pangs 
Proclaims that we should die. 

A thousand rations scooped up clean, 
More ‘ grazing’ for us all ; 

We plant again with hopes to glean 
Perchance again next fall. 





6th.—P. is better, Mohammed Ali’s ulcer is increasing, his foot 
looks as if it must drop off soon. 

Saturday, 10th.—Had another probe for my arrow; P. discovered - 
it and took it out with his tweezers. It has been in me fourteen 
months and twenty-three days; it was an ordinary wooden poisoned 
arrow just like the natives about here use, but had become eaten 
away from long presence in the tissue. It was the rib that saved 
my life. Boys caught some more fish. Our rice has been in the 
ground just four months ; it will be another fortnight before we can 
eat it. 

22nd.—Made some arrow-poison. P. and I have specimens of 
the ingredients; we followed the dwarf’s directions. 

24th.—Tried poison on a native dog. P. shaved the hair of 
his back, and made a slight incision with his knife and rubbed the 
poison well in, covered the wound up with canvas, and put him in 
the old cook-house. By evening the dog was drowsy and stupid. 

26th.—Stanley away five months. The dog died at 1.45 P.M., just 
281 hours after the poison was introduced ; he drank no water. 

There are six ingredients in the poison: four kinds of leaves, a 
bark, and a small dark brown bean. This bean is poisonous if taken 
internally. 

30th.—The dry season is now on us. The crops don’t look at all 
well. N. weighs 138 lbs.; he is over twelve stone in England. 

December 7th.—Picking the rice ; yield 125 per cent., or 125 cups 
to every one cup planted. 

8th.—Found a native camp 7} miles §.S.E., and in it a brass 
rod metako, which must have belonged to Boryo, the old chief of West 
Ibwiri. In days gone by we had given him two of these. 

Monday, 10th.—Boys again saw the lion! Abedi’s eyes like 
saucers when relating about it; most probably it was a leopard. The 
heat is intense. Our latitude is 1” 20’ North. Have got fever. 

14th.—Anniversary of our first reaching the Albert Nyanza. 

Wednesday, 19th.—Repairing roof of Water Gate guard-house ; 
putting leaves on granary. 

Thursday, December 20th.—About 11 A.M. we heard shots, and 
soon after Stanley and the advance of the column were seen 350 yards 
down the west road. The whole garrison turned out amidst yells, and 
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we gave them three volleys. For half an hour or so we asked each other 
dozens of questions and got no answers. We heard the terrible news 
of Bonalya, and half an hour later Bonny came in. All got a grand 
blow-out of our hardly gained corn, and there was a boisterous dance 
in the evening. 

It was six months since Stanley left us, and altogether we had spent 
eight in the fort. We were able to say, ‘ All’s well’ at Fort Bodo. 

Three days later we moved towards the Nyanza, and burnt the 
fort to the ground amidst cheers. 

There is a large bottle containing a letter buried near the spot 
where the flag-staff stood. Some Remington rifles lie buried nine 
yards N.N.E. from it, and we left the steel shield of the Maxim gun 
lying on the square. 

Will a white man ever find these ? 

Months and months later, as we rolled along through Usagara, and 
neared the blue waters of the Indian Ocean, round the camp-fires 
at night was the story of our life at Fort Bodo repeated again and 
again. 

And when, at last, we actually caught sight of the sea with its 
fringe of cocoanut palms, and heard the wild volleys of cheers from 
our black boys, there was not a white man amongst us but felt the 
blood rush up into his face as each thought that he had helped, in a 
small way, to bring his men through the forest, and across the plains 
of Africa, to their homes by the sea. 


W. G. Srairs 
(Lieutenant R.E.) 





VELASQUEZ AND HIS KING. 


THE painting by Velasquez recently added to our national collection 
is a veritable treasure. It is so fine a specimen of this master’s work, 
that at the time of its completion the painter’s king, patron, and 
friend, Philip the Fourth of Spain, paid it an almost unique compli- 
ment. 

Don Adrian Pulido Pareja, afterwards knight of the Order of 
Santiago, and so forth, the subject of the portrait, was appointed 
admiral of the fleet of New Spain in the year 1639. Don Adrian was 
about to leave Madrid to repair‘to his station, was going, one may 
vaguely say, to the Spanish Main, when it occurred to Philip, the 
artistic king par excellence, that if by any of the mischances of warfare 
Don Adrian should chance to be—expended, it were well that the pic- 
turesque aspect of the man should be put on record. And so, on the 
very eve of his departure, the fulminant admiral was commanded to 
repair to that apartment in the royal palace that Velasquez used as a 
painting-room. There he stood, as we see him in the picture, the 
painter portraying him with rapid and infallible brush, the king using 
his pass-key to the studio and coming in frequently to watch the 
progress of the work. It will help us to realise the scene if, before 
sitting down to study the admiral, we wander into the room where the 
king’s own portraits by Velasquez are hung, and take in the impression 
of that strange, pale, bright-lipped face with the fixed eye of leaden 
surface. A weird story was current in Philip’s lifetime about that 
immovable gaze of his. He was born on a Good Friday, and, it is 
related, acquired through that fact a measure of second-sight. 
Whenever in his dominions a murder was enacted, the apparition of 
the victim’s corpse appeared lying in silent appeal at the king’s feet, 
and, deeds of violence being of frequent occurrence under his feeble 
rule, the artist king made a practice of fixing his eyes, that they 
should not stray where they might encounter such sights. 

The admiral stands before us a stately and dominant figure, 
obviously a man to be obeyed; he is planted on his feet firmly yet 
very lightly. James Howells, writing home from the court of Philip 
the Fourth, and describing the typical Spaniard, says, ‘He walks as if 
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he marcht,’ and we see in this and other portraits of Velasquez the 
aptness of the phrase. 

The painter, wielding deftly his long-handled brushes, seemed, it 
is likely, to Don Adrian well enough in his subordinate way. The 
distrustful scowl that Velasquez has fixed upon his features was pro- 
bably occasioned by the king. 

For the blonde, white-handed, artistic monarch of Austrian descent, 
who only discerned in the unfrequent victories of his armies subjects 
for the pencil of Velasquez, was an object of bitterest scorn to many 
of those whom he essayed to rule. And such swarthy dons as this 
admiral used to mutter as he passed them, ‘God send us soon a 
king of our own colour!’ 

The portrait being finished and the admiral having left Madrid, 
Velasquez dismounted his painting from the easel, and placed it on 
the floor in a corner of his room. Philip coming into the studio 
shortly after addressed himself to the picture as to its original, 
and roundly rebuked Don Adrian for lingering in the capital when he 
should have been on his way to his ship.. The compliment was 
doubtless intentional, and not the result of a mistake. Philip no 
more expected a reply from the portrait than Michael Angelo ex- 
pected Donatello’s Saint George to stir when he exclaimed ‘ Cam- 
mina!’ Yet it was at the time considered a mark of extraordinary 
esteem in a monarch of Philip’s phenomenal imperturbability. Of 
Philip, be it remembered, it was asserted with a gravity that rivalled 
his own, that during a life of sixty years he smiled precisely three 
times. He was twice married, and, in sheer humanity, for even a 
Spanish artist king is human, he could not have given his brides 
less than a smile apiece. Perhaps the third smile was smiled 
for Velasquez; it may have accompanied the complimentary assur- 
ance that he had mistaken the admiral’s portrait for the admiral’s 
self, 

A Spanish biographical notice of Admiral Pareja tells us that he lived 
and retained his command to a good old age. It details the succes- 
sive honours that Philip bestowed on him, but leaves us to glean else- 
where records of how the Cromwellian admirals, Blake and Montague, 
battered and burnt his ships of war, and diverted rich cargoes of 
silver from his protection to the uses of the English Commonwealth. 

In the year 1623 a formal seal was, as it were, set on two of the 
world’s greatest reputations. Hemings and Condell gave to the 
reading world their great folio of Shakespeare’s plays, and Velasquez, 

at the age of twenty-four, was appointed painter in ordinary to King 
Philip, then eighteen years old. 

Until then, except for the rapid maturing of his powers in art, the 
career of Velasquez had been singularly uneventful. The drawings 
he made as a boy were of so striking a nature that his parents foresaw 
his career, and he began early to study painting. Once he changed 
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his master, but this, as his biographers say, mattered the less seeing 
that his master was Nature. His second instructor became his warm 
admirer, his lifelong friend, and his father-in-law. In 1622, soon 
after his marriage, Velasquez visited Madrid, and there painted a 
portrait. The king he could not gain access to. Philip, having but 
recently ascended the throne, was still occupied in trying to reign. 

Next year Velasquez came again to Madrid, and again painted a 
portrait. This, on the very evening of its completion, was by the 
instrumentality of Olivares, the prime minister, submitted to the 
king, and from that night the career of Velasquez was assured. 

Philip, with the prevision of genius, had discerned that his own 
part in life was to be the model of Velasquez. He set the painter 
at once to work on a great equestrian picture of himself, and pro- 
mised him that no other should ever limn his royal features. ‘This 
promise he kept—almost: a trifle of five portraits by Rubens, about 
as many by various hands—what were they in the career of a monarch 
who was always having his portrait painted ? It has been remarked 
of Philip that it was greatly to be desired that he should have kept 
his marriage vow with anything approaching the approximate ad- 
herence that he gave to his promise to Velasquez. 

If it may be said of Velasquez that he was the greatest of portrait 
painters, equally may it be asserted of Philip that he was the greatest 
of sitters for portraits. That sphinx-like imperturbability, that pale 
enigmatical personality of his, of which we can hardly tell whether 
it fascinates or repels us most, were accompanied with a motionless- 
ness of demeanour that facilitated the labours of the pencil. The 
outward Philip resembled rather the portrait of a king than a king. 
At the Council table he would sit for hours, his eyes fixed, and 
moving no feature except those ‘ vermeil-tinctured lips’ of his. He 
would sit through entire comedies awake, and yet without the 
slightest perceptible motion, a royal but depressing ornament to 
an auditorium. 

Of this aspect of him there is a striking instance on record. In 
the year 1831 Olivares, on the occasion of a royal birthday, designed 
a singular spectacle to gratify the taste of his artistic monarch. The 
great square, the scene of many bull-fights, was, for once, to present 
the similitude of a Roman arena with its combats of strange and 
savage beasts: lion, tiger, and camel, an animal of every kind pro- 
curable. They were collected from the far places of the earth, were 
starved to fighting point, and, before a vast assemblage of spectators, 
were turned together into the ring. Cruel as the scene would seem 
to us, to the Spaniard of that day it was comparatively humane, sinve 
no human life was risked. It must be borne in mind that the bull- 
fight of that day was not fought out by professional hirelings. The 
jeunesse dorée were at that time the heroes of the arena, and not 
unfrequently they met their death there. 
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The distracted animals fought with desperation, and tore and 
roared and butted and bled toadmiration. It was just being repeated 
from mouth to mouth that witty Quevedo had described the scene as 
the contents of Noah’s ark mixed with Asop’s fables, when the whole 
assembly began to thrill with a strong and unanticipated sensation 
of interest. 

One of the combatants is specially distinguishing himself—a bull 
of Xarama: a bull with gleaming wicked eye, with a mountain of a 
neck, clear-cut horns and little feet, as nimble as a stag’s; the very 
type and symbol of Spanish sport—a perfect love of a bull. Bravo 
Toro! He bellows defiance and the tiger springs at him, bis claws 
gripe the mighty shoulders. See! he is shaken off—through and again 
through his vitals go the gleaming horns, and the tiger is thrown 
away quivering and clutching. Bravo Toro! Victory and pain 
intoxicate the bull; he gallops round the arena sparing nothing. 
He pashes the remnants of life out of the dying, he drives his horns 
angrily into the forlorn carcasses of the dead. Now he stops, and, 
breathing heavily, looks on all sides of him, his limbs quivering with 
excitement and wrath. His once velvet coat is shaggy with sweat 
and blood ; the ivory white of his horns is deeply dyed with crimson. 
Bravo Toro! Bravo, bravo! 

Philip gravely rises, a kingly thought within him. The bull has 
deserved well. The bull shall be royally rewarded. 

Shall he lead a pampered life in royal park and stable, where the 
artist eye of the king may dwell from time to time on his sublime 
proportions? Better than that. 

Shall he return to the meads of Xarama, exempt for ever from 
the summons to the fatal ring; to lie and chew the sweet meadow 
grass at his leisure, or plash shoulder deep in the cool river? Better 
even than that! 

Philip speaks a word to a courtier, and a gun is brought to him, 
the long-barrelled weapon we know so well in the paintings of 
Velasquez. Philip puts it to his shoulder and shoots, with the accu- 
racy of a Commodus—or a Ravenswood. The bull staggers, falls on 
his knees, and then rolls over stone dead. 

‘All men saw the deed, and yet, it is related, so impassive was the 
aspect of the king that, when he had put the gun aside, it became 
impossible to believe that it was he that had fired the shot. 

Besides that of posing eternally for Velasquez, what purpose did 
this strangest of kings serve in the general scheme of things ? 

This: there are types of character so dear to the fancy of man 
that Dame Nature has to gratify her child by realising them for him, 
and among these the artist king is one of the most fascinating. 

Both before and since Nature has sketched the type; in Philip 
she realised it. Ludwig of Bavaria was not an important factor in 
European’ politics. King Renée with his handful of high-sounding 
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titular possessions, yet ‘ not so wealthy as an English yeoman,’ held 
what he was permitted to hold on sufferance of his powerful neigh- 
bours. Had he left the lute and pencil and essayed to govern in 
earnest, he had not probably reigned so long. But whenin 1621 the 
artist Philip ascended the throne, he was at the head of an all-power- 
ful kingdom, and it was said of him: ‘Truly to give the Spaniard 
his due, he is a mighty monarch, he hath dominions in all parts of 
the world, both in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America (which he hath 
solely to himself). So the sun shines all the four and twenty hours 
of the natural day upon some part or other of his countries, for pari 
of the Antipodes are subject to him.’ 

And Philip was artist to his slender white finger tips. He was a 
highly-skilled draughtsman and painter, occupying his royal pencil 
chiefly on religious subjects and landscape ; once, as we shall see, he 
laid a brush on a painting by Velasquez. 

He was an actor too, taking part in the then popular amusement 
of playing comedies, of which only the situations were settled before- 
hand, the performers supplying their own words. He wrote much, 
and in many kinds; piles of his manuscripts are still stored in the 
Royal Library of Madrid. His most important literary effort was a 
tragedy on the subject of Essex, the favourite of our Queen Elizabeth. 
He loved the society of poets, delighting in the swift exchange of 
thought with such men as Lope de Vega or the sublime Calderon. 
Nor were his accomplishments limited to the arts; our own Duke of 
Newcastle, that great authority on equitation, pronounced him to be 
the best horseman in Spain. He was also a skilful sportsman : indeed 
he seems to have done nothing ill except the governing of his king- 
dom, and that he rather neglected than misguided. Coming to the 
throne at the age of sixteen, it was natural that he should be in some 
measure dependent on his prime minister; and, as Philip’s preference 
for art over statecraft increased, the government of the kingdom 
drifted more and more into the hands of the ambitious Olivares. 
Olivares had conceived the project of making of Philip’s a monu- 
mental and historical reign; and, more than once, he tried to get 
him generally known by the surname of ‘ the great.’ But, as battles 
were lost and provinces came to be alienated, the title was referred 
to only in an ironical sense. Philip the Great, it was remarked, was 
like a ditch a-digging, the more you took from him the greater 
he became. The intellectual side of Philip made a great impres- 
sion on Rubens, who observed of him that his kingdom would be 
much better governed if he would take the trouble to govern it 
himself. 

A deep vein of melancholy ran through the character of Philip, 
and, when this quality of him was in the ascendant, he was wont to 
retire to the great chapel in the Escurial where the kings of Spain 
are buried, and to his own allotted niche in it. There, sitting as 
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still as he would one day lie, he would listen to the solemn music of 
the Mass. 

Amongst those who frequented the Court of Spain, whilst Velas- 
quez was still busy over his first portrait of Philip, the English dress 
and the English accent were here and there conspicuous. England, 
unconscious of growing influences soon to trouble her own peace, was 
planning to secure the peace of the whole world by an alliance 
between her royal house and that of Spain. 

One Friday night in March 1623, at the Earl of Bristol’s house 
in Madrid, a message was brought to his lordship that two gentlemen 
from London, Mr. Thomas Smith and Mr. John Smith, desired to see 
him. Coming hastily out the Earl recognised in Mr. Thomas Smith, 
who stood in the hall with a portmantle in his hand, King James’ 
favourite ‘ Steenie,’ then Marquis of Buckingham. When too-curious 
eyes had been removed from the scene, and Mr. John Smith of 
London, who had stayed a while in the dark on the other side of the 
street, entered the house, the astonished Lord Bristol discovered him 
to be Charles, Prince of Wales. Every corner of Madrid buzzed next 
day with the news of a great man’s being newly arrived from 
England (some maintained it was King James himself), and the 
closed coaches that passed to and fro between the palace and Lord 
Bristol’s house raised expectation to the highest. 

On Sunday following (writes James Howells to Sir Thomas Savage) the King 
in the afternoon came abroad to take the air with the Queen, bis two brothers, and 
the Infanta, who were all in one coach; but the IJnfanda sat in the boot with a 
blue riband about her arm, of purpose that the Prince might distinguish her. . . . 
And now it was publicly known amongst the vulgar, that it was the Prince of 
Wales who was come, and the confluence of people before my Lord of Bristol’s 
house was so great and greedy to see the Prince, that to clear the way Sir Lewis 
Dives went out and took coach, and all the crowd of people went after him. So 
the Prince himself a little after took coach ; wherein there were the Earl of Bristol, 
Sir Walter Ashton, and Count Gondamar, and so went to the Prado, a place hard 
by, of purpose to take the air, where they stayed till the King passed by; as soon 
as the Infanta vaw the Prince her colour rose very high, which we hold to be an 
impression of love and affection, for the face is oftentimes a true index of the 
heart. 

Howells, the prince of racy letter-writers, gives us a vivid picture 
of the Spanish Court at that juncture ; in which we catch glimpses 
of Charles, whom the Spaniards declared to be so gallant a wooer that 
he deserved to have the Infanta thrown into his arms the first night he 
came, waiting for hours in a coach to see her pass by, or, Romeo-like, 
climbing an orchard wall to have private speech with her; of 
‘Archy,’ King James’ court fool, jesting with the Infanta and her 
ladies, or capping some allusion to Spanish victories with a bitter 
reference to the fate of the Armada ; and again of Lope de Vega turn- 
ing graceful verses on ‘ Carlos Estuardo.’ 

It is nearer to our subject to record that Charles entered the 
studio of Velasquez, and that the painter sketched in a portrait of the 
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prince, which, however, was never completed,' though Charles was so 
pleased with the painter that he made him a present of a hundred 
crowns. It is interesting to remember that in the same year with 
Velasquez was born Vandyke, who was to paint many portraits of 
Charles; curious to think that in the same year was born Oliver 
Cromwell, who also in the fulness of time was to have much to do 
with Charles. 

Philip found in his proposed brother-in-law a prince after his own 
heart, for Charles’ taste in art was as exquisite as his enthusiasm for 
it was keen. He was, even then, forming a gallery to which Philip, 
in a fit of fraternal enthusiasm, added three magnificent Titians. The 
matrimonial negotiations falling through, and Charles quitting 
Madrid with some suddenness, these were left behind. Probably 
the portrait by Velasquez remained incomplete owing to the same 
haste. 

About a quarter of a century later we find the picture gallery of 
Charles causing Philip some heart searchings. The King of England 
had fallen on the scaffold at Whitehall, his exiled son had received 
sympathy from Philip, and Lord Clarendon was entertained as Eng- 
lish Ambassador at the Court of Spain. 

That there was little love between the English Commonwealth 
and the King of Spain we may gather from the following extracts 
from Cromwell’s speeches :— 


Why, truly, your great enemy is the Spaniard. He isa naturalenemy. He is 
naturally so; he is naturally so throughout, by reason of that enmity that is in 
him against whatsoever is of God. 

That (Spain) is the party that brings al/ your enemies before you. It doth: 
for so it is now that Spain hath espoused that Interest which you have all along 
hitherto been conflicting with—Charles Stuart’s Interest. 


It must have been painful to the feelings of a Catholic Majesty 
to have dealings with regicides who regarded him as Anti-Christ 
personified, yet the Whitehall pictures were for sale! It cannot 
have been wholly pleasant to sympathise with an exiled prince, 
and at the same time to make arrangements to decorate your walls 
with the masterpieces of art which have been reft from his murdered 
father; yet pictures are pictures! To realise the artist king’s tempta- 
tions, we must remember that those gems of the Louvre Gallery, 
Titian’s ‘Entombment,’ and ‘Supper at Emmaus,’ the exquisite 
‘ Antiope ’ of Correggio, and the lovely ‘ Pastoral’ by Giorgione, all 
came from the collection of Charles the First. Alonzo de Cardenas 
was accordingly sent as ambassador to the Commonwealth with direc- 


1 In 1847 Mr. John Snare, of Reading, announced to the world that a picture in his 
possession was the portrait of Charles by Velasquez. Of how he tried to prove this, 
and of the famous ‘ Velasquez Cause,’ wherein the disputed work was valued by 
‘experts at various sums from 5J. to 10,000/., all may be read at length in the numerous 
pamphlets Mr, Snare produced on the subject. 
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tions to buy as many pictures as hecould. He purchased the 
‘Pearl’ Madonna of Raffael for 2,000/., and apparently about forty 
other pictures. It required, at any rate, eighteen mules to transport 
his purchases from the sea-coast to the capital, and Lord Clarendon 
had to be presented with a hasty and somewhat unceremonious congé, 
in order that he should not witness the Whitehall pictures arriving 
in Madrid. 

In 1628, King Philip and his painter received a guest equally 
welcome to each of them in the magnificent person of Peter Paul 
Rubens. Great cheer was made for him by the king. It was said 
that he had never entertained any prince so gorgeously as he did the 
Flemish painter. Rubens, having come on a political mission to the 
king, had brought with him an acceptable offering of pictures by 
himself, and presently began to paint his portrait. For Velasquez 
he had valuable counsels. The Spanish painter's heart had, for some 
time past, been set on a journey to Italy to see more of the works of 
the great Venetians, and to behold with his eyes the frescoes of 
Michael Angelo, which, until now, had only reached him in the form 
of incomplete copy or inadequate engraving. Philip had not liked 
to part with his painter for the length of time necessary for this ex- 
pedition, but it seems that the opinion of Rubens as to its importance 
decided him in its favour, and, next year, Velasquez set sail for 
Venice. 

Had he wished it, his journey through Italy might have been 
almost of the nature of a royal progress, so profuse was the hospitality 
proffered to him by all dignitaries, from the Pope downwards. But 
Velasquez came to study painting, not to be féted, and seems to 
have avoided lavish hospitality where he could, and to have begged 
leave when at Rome to be allowed to quarter himself in some less 
stately abode than the Palace of the Vatican. In Italy, as elsewhere, 
the chief events of his life were the pictures that he painted. At 
Venice we find that he studied and copied Titian, Tintoret, and Paul 
Veronese : two copies from Tintoret, namely ‘The Crucifixion’ and 
‘The Last Supper,’ he presented to his patron, King Philip. It is 
interesting to read that Velasquez did not acquiesce in the opinion, 
then general in Italy, as to the absolute supremacy of Raffael, and 
that he called Titian the first of the Italians. Still more so that he 
greatly admired that famous but little appreciated masterpiece, 
Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ and copied many groups from it. 

Velasquez paid in all two visits toItaly. On the second occasion 
he was commissioned by his royal master to purchase, at his own 
discretion, works of art of all kinds. The great equestrian statue of 
himself with which Philip adorned his capital probably indirectly 
resulted from these visits to Italy. It was executed by the Floren- 
tine Tacca from a fine painting by Velasquez now in the gallery of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
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The most important painting executed by Velasquez towards the 
end of his career, and by some considered his masterpiece, was the 
large group at Madrid known as ‘The Maids of Honour.’ Into this 
painting Velasquez introduced a portrait of himself working at an 
easel. King Philip was mightily interested in the progress of this 
picture, and visited the painter daily during its production. At 
length, during one of these visits, Velasquez laid down palette and 
brushes, and declared the painting finished. 

‘ Not quite,’ said the king, ‘ one detail is lacking,’ and taking up 
a brush he began to work on the portrait of the painter. With a few 
touches he sketched on his breast the cross of the order of knight- 
hood of Santiago, one of the highest honours it was in his power to © 
bestow. 

The life of Velasquez was one singularly devoid of adventure, 
almost of event. He was born, he married, he came to Madrid and 
was well received by the king, he made two journeys to Italy, and 
he died. If there was much more than this to tell of him it has not 
been told, and the catalogue of his paintings is the most important 
part of his biography. Still, if the record is a slight one, the man 
it discloses is of an eminently pleasing and complete personality. 

His close friendship with the whimsical king, which extended 
over a period of thirty years, and was seemingly unshadowed by any 
difference, except Philip’s unwillingness to part with him when he 
wished to sail for Italy, suggests a quite exceptional discretion and 
lovableness in him. When the ambitious arrogance of Olivares 
became too much for Philip to bear, and the great minister was de- 
graded, the court painter insisted on keeping up friendly relations 
with the man who had befriended him in early life, probably not 
without risk to himself of loss of royal favour. Though his powers 
were, from the first, admitted without question, Velasquez, when 
criticism came his way, took it with a modesty rare in any age. 

‘ Some of the painters tell me,’ said Philip to him one day, ‘ that 
your pictures are unequal, and that you only paint heads really well.’ 

‘They are mistaken, Sire,’ replied Velasquez; ‘no one paints 
heads really well.’ 

One of his signed portraits of the king received some rather 
severe criticism, and was pronounced a falling-off. Velasquez calmly 
painted the figure out, and altered the inscription to ‘ Velasquez 
un-painted this.’ He died at the age of sixty-one, after a brief 
illness ; the king’s confessor attended him in his last moments, and 
his body lay in state in the gorgeous robes of the Order of Santiago. 
His wife, the companion of nearly forty years of his life, survived him 
only eight days, as though his strong and sweet personality had 
sustained her life. 

King Philip, the model of innumerable portraits, lived for five 
years after the death of the painter. They were five years of disaster 
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culminating in the defeat of Villa Viciosa, by which finally the king- 
dom of Portugal was rent away from the Spanish monarchy. 

A despatch containing news of this calamity was brought to the 
now aged king. Philip read it, and as he grasped its meaning the 
paper he held slipped from his slim trembling fingers, and dropped 
to the floor. Consciousness forsook him, for a while he lay in a kind 
of lethargy, and then the imperturbable king subsided into the 
supreme imperturbability of death. 


H. ARTHUR KENNEDY. 





LABOUR COLONIES IN GERMANY. 


Our English poor-law system, with its substantial and beautifully clean 
workhouses, its vast resources, its careful management, and its 
numerous officials, is a most efficient machine, if its sole purpose be 
to shield the poor man, whatever be his character, from the extreme 
sufferings of poverty ; but if there be any idea, as the name ‘ work- 
house ’ would seem to imply, of training the ignorant and the idlein 
habits of industry, of encouraging them to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brows, of instilling into them some notion of the dignity 
of labour, of finding them, if possible, employment, and of endeavour- 
ing to assist the vicious to overcome the temptations which have 
dragged them into poverty, then I think most must acknowledge that 
the system has not answered its purpose. If this be the case, the 
sooner we realise the fact, the better for the nation. 

Work is a divinely sent antidote for most of the evils of this life. 
Though it may not always cure, it seldom fails to alleviate. To crowd 
the poor together in workhouses, permitting them either to idle out- 
right or else to pretend to work, instead of really aiding them to ob- 
tain their living by honest labour, is to run counter both to divine 
and natural law. ‘If a man will not work neither shall he eat,’ and 
Nature is a stern mother to her children and does not spare the rod 
in teaching them this wholesome lesson. It is as foolish for a nation 
as for an individual to run counter to natural laws, and though punish- 
ment may be delayed, it will assuredly come sooner or later. In 
England we are already beginning to feel the punishment. An army 
of tramps, many of them followed by wretched women and children 
straggling behind, perambulate the country to the national disgrace. 
Living by begging and petty theft, they pass from workhouse to 
workhouse without the smallest intention of either seeking or accept- 
ing work ; they are parasites on the body politic, demoralising and de- 
grading all with whom they come into contact ; careless of the future, 
for they know that when overtaken by the infirmities of old age, or 
those engendered by vice, the unions will nurse and maintain and 
finally bury them. 

It is a mistaken system and ought to be changed. - It is bad for 
the honest man who is really in search of work, for it is degrading 
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and in no way assists him to obtain the employment he so much de- 
sires—indeed it directly hindershim. No means are taken to provide 
genuine employment which would make a man feel that he was really 
working out his board and lodging, and that by diligence he could not 
only pay for all he had received, but that he could place in his pocket 
by the end of the day some honestly earned coins which would enable 
him next morning to start with fresh spirit in search of employment, 
and with a sense of independence unknown to the ordinary tramp. 
Instead of giving a man every opportunity of thus relieving the public 
purse by obtaining employment outside the workhouse, all who have 
taken shelter for the night in a casual ward are required to spend the 
early hours of the morning (the most precious hours for obtaining 
work) in the task of breaking stones, picking oakum, &c. 

There would not be so much to be said if the work were useful, 
uniform, and always really obligatory, but those who have knowledge 
of labour yards are aware that the system differs, and that sometimes, 
especially in the country, there are no means of enforcing it; the man 
who exerts himself, and the man who only strikes a stone when the 
official is looking at him, are in such workhouses placed on the same 
footing as regards treatment: they are not paid for any extra work 
performed. In the metropolitan and in most workhouses, the casual 
who applies for admittance is bound to stay two nights and a day, 
and to pick four pounds of oakum or to break half a ton of stone— 
work which in the popular mind savours of the gaol. I have even 
heard lately of a workhouse where the casuals are required to work 
on the treadmill. When the hours of labour are over the inmates of 
the ward are permitted to leave sometimes, whether they have earned 
their food and lodging, or whether they have not, at an hour so late 
that it is quite impossible for them to obtain any work that day ; 
they are given no midday meal, they are consequently forced to 
continue the old vicious habit of begging; and, having no money, 
tramp on until the next workhouse is reached, when the same dismal 
story is repeated. 

The Germans have of late years been careful never to separate 
relief from work, and, in order to render possible the practical 
enforcement of this principle, have, under the inspiration and direc- 
tion of Pastor von Bodelschwingh, of Bielefeld, established twenty- 
two so-called Arbeiter-Colonien, or labour colonies, in the country 
and two in towns, where men who are really desirous of obtaining 
work are received and given labour, for which they are paid at a low 
rate so as not to compete with the open market, after they have 
earned the cost of their food and lodging. The success which has 
attended the establishment of these labour colonies is remarkable, 
and the directors can point to numerous cases where men who had 
not worked for years have been restored to a sense of the dignity of 
labour, and have become honest and useful citizens. These institu, 
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tions combined with Verpflegungs-Stationen in every Kreis, or 
circuit, Arbeitshduser in every province, and strict laws against 
begging have enabled the honest man to obtain work, and rendered 
tramping dangerous and unprofitable to the idle and the vicious. 
It is calculated that ten years ago more than 4,000 men and women 
were wandering about Westphalia without work, and as the average 
gains of these beggars may be calculated in food, clothing, and 
money to have been not less than one shilling a day, and probably 
a good deal more, it is clear that this enormous army of the idle and 
the dissolute raised a tax on their honest and industrious fellow 
citizens of over 73,000/. a year, a large proportion of which was 
consumed in spirits. In Berlin alone, in the year 1882, 33,000 ~ 
persons were arrested for begging, and in Frankfort 9,000. Accord- 
ing to German law begging is strictly forbidden, and every magistrate 
must punish the man who, having been brought before him, is proved 
to have begged, and if he is punished more than two or three times 
he is sent for a period of from six months to two years to an 
Arbeitshaus, where he is forced to work. The idle and the refrac- 
tory are brought to their senses in these institutions by being 
obliged to perform a certain amount of work before food is given them. 

To understand the system of German poor-relief, a short explana- 
tion will be necessary. Germany is divided into provinces, govern- 
ments (Regierungen), and circuits (Kreise). The province of 
Brandenburg, for instance, contains two governments (Regierungen), 
at the head of each of which is a president, and each government 
contains about twenty circuits (Kreise) each of which is presided 
over by a Landrath. In every province, where poor relief is properly 
organised, is to be found an Arbeitshaus, and where necessary in 
each circuit (Kreis) a Verpflegungs-Station, combined with a 
Herberge zur Heimath. The Arbeitshaus is maintained by the pro- 
vince, the Verpflegungs-Station by the circuit, and the Herberge 
zur Heimath by voluntary contributions. The object of the Arbeits- 
haus has already been explained. The Verpflegungs-Station is an 
organisation for providing men travelling, without means of subsist- 
ence, in search of employment, with food and lodging, not neces- 
sarily in a special building; such assistance being invariably given 
in return for work. It is under the management of a committee 
nominated by the Landrath, consisting of one magistrate who must 
be a landowner, one clergyman, and one or two local tradesmen. It 
is the duty of this committee to keep a list of all employers in the 
circuit who need workmen, and to endeavour to find labour for those 
who apply at the Verpflegungs-Station for food and lodging. The 
Verpflegungs-Station provides each man with three meals a day, so 
that he has no occasion to beg, even should he fail to obtain work. 
The Herberge zur Heimath are temperance hostelries established by 
independent local committees of Christian men, the management of 
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which is entrusted by them to laymen trained as deacons, or other 
persons of known good moral character. The object of these institu- 
tions is to provide decent accommodation, where the working-man 
wandering through the country in search of work may, under reli- 
gious influences, free from temptations to drink, find a clean, com- 
fortable bed, good wholesome food, and a cheery welcome. 

It is the manager’s duty and pleasure to be the friend as well as 
the host of his passing guests. He reads prayers morning and even- 
ing, and does all he can for their spiritual as well as temporal bene- 
fit. He is paid a fixed salary, so that he has no inducement to 
encourage them to spend more money than is necessary. These 
establishments (the first of which was erected in Bonn, by Herr 
Perthes, in 1854) now number 400 throughout Germany. It is the 
desire of Pastor von Bodelschwingh to form the closest possible 
relationship between the Herberge zur Heimath and the Verpfle- 
gungs-Station, so that when a man in return for work performed at 
the latter is provided with a ticket for food and lodging, he may be 
sent to one of these hospices, and not to the ordinary public-house, 
as otherwise is often the case. Wherever the Verpflegungs-Station 
is not provided with a labour yard or workshop, there the pastor 
endeavours to establish one in connection with the Herberge, but no 
man is employed in the latter for whom private work can be obtained 
elsewhere. The Herberge, although managed locally, are under the 
direction of a representative committee for each province, and the 
Verpflegungs-Station and the Herberge zur Hevmath have both their 
supreme central councils, which work hand in hand. They endeavour 
so to arrange that there shall be as far as possible only half-a-day’s 
journey between each of these institutions. Every man visiting them 
is provided on payment of 1d. (or after the completion of 1d. worth 
of labour) with a document called a Wanderschein, containing 100 
blank squares. On arrival at a Verpflegungs-Station or Herberge, a 
man travelling without means has to produce this document, and to 
show the stamp of his last resting-place, marking the date of his 
departure. Without the production of this document, properly 
stamped, he cannot obtain admittance. The stamp is a proof that 
the man has not idled on the road, has not refused work, and has 
behaved himself well. To prevent men from wasting their time or 
stopping to beg on the journey, they are required to present them- 
selves at the Verpflegungs-Station or Herberge where they intend to 
spend the night before a fixed hour, which experience has shown to 
be the time required to traverse the distance on foot. This is easily 
calculated, as in every institution the men are obliged to start upon 
their morning’s journey at the same hour. The time that the men 
who have no means are obliged to work out their food and lodging 
by splitting fire-wood depends upon the distance they have walked 
in the morning. Every man who cannot pay for his lodging must 
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spend nine hours in travelling and working. There remains one 
weak point in the above system. What is to be done with the man 
who desires remunerative work, but for whom the Verpflegungs- Station 
or Herberge zur Heimath committees have failed to obtain it? 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh solved this problem by the establishment 
of the Labour Colony, and since then the professional tramp has 
practically ceased to exist in Germany, and the Arbeitshduser have 
had fewer occupants. 

A magazine entitled Die Arbeiter-Kolonie, giving information in 
regard to all matters relating to the Labour Colonies, is published 
monthly, by the Central Committee for Arbeiter-Colonien in Berlin, 
and is printed in Pastor von Bodelschwingh’s establishment at 
Gadderbaum, near Bielefeld. It has a circulation of over 3,000 
copies, and I would strongly recommend any person interested in the 
subject of Labour Colonies to become a subscriber to the magazine, 
which can be obtained for 2s. a year. Graf Ziethero-Schwerin, the 
chairman of the above committee, informs me that fn ‘ Friedrichs- 
wille,’ the Labour Colony for the province of Brandenburg, permanent 
situations are obtained for about 15 per cent. of the colonists, and 
that 25 per cent. of those who have left are known to be doing well. 
Only about 5 per cent. turn out incorrigible idlers, and are handed 
over to the police. Though no positive information can be given 
with regard to the fate of the remainder, it is possible that a certain 
proportion of these should be included under the 25 per cent. It 
must not be imagined that the former are necessarily vicious 
characters. Drink is the almost universal cause of the distress into 
which these men have fallen. Many of them work admirably whilst 
in the colony, but owing to want of moral backbone they cannot 
resist temptation when it presents itself. They suffer from a disease 
only to be cured by long and careful treatment. ‘ Friedrichswille’ 
receives about 12,000 marks (600/.) annually from the circuits 
(Kreise), 6,000 marks (300/.) from the province, and 3,000 marks 
(150/.) from voluntary subscriptions, and the establishment earns about 
18,400 marks (920/.) from the labours of the colonists. It does not 
profess to be self-supporting. Last year its maintenance cost about 
43,000 marks (2,150/.). As the labour of the 425 colonists only pro- 
duced 18,400 marks (920l.), it follows that some 25,000 marks 
(1,250/.) had to be obtained from other sources. 

On the 17th of August, 1882, Pastor von Bodelschwingh opened 
his first Labour, Colony at ‘ Wilhelmsdorf, near Bielefeld. Some 
months previously he had purchased a farmhouse and land situated 
in a wild, retired situation, some seven miles distant from the town. 
He chose this spot for several reasons. It was near to two churches, 
one Protestant and the other Roman Catholic; it was within reach 
of his own residence and philanthropic institutions at Bielefeld; it 
was situated in a secluded position, far from the temptations of a 
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town ; and the farm was to be obtained at a comparatively cheap price 
owing to the undeveloped character of the land, which was in great 
measure uncultivated and covered with heath and shrubs. Pastor 
von Bodelschwingh was fortunate enough to obtain the assistance of 
the Provincial Council, which undertook to make him an advance 
without interest of 2,000/. By means of this money, supplemented by 
voluntary subscriptions, he was enabled to purchase the farm, which 
he gradually extended, so that in 1889 he had acquired 1,500 
morgen, or about 1,000 acres, at a cost of 6,000/. At the head of 
the colony he placed a deacon trained in one of his own institutions, 
who had studied agriculture and was a capital farmer, and having 
made all necessary preparations with the assistance of the inmates 
of some of his other philanthropic institutions, he let it be known 
far and wide that food, lodging, and moderate pay would be given to 
any man who chose to work and accept his terms. The colonists 
bind themselves to submit to the regulations of the establishment. 
They may stay as long as two years, but most remain from three to 
four months, by which time employment has been found for them. No 
money is paid direct to the men during their stay in the colony, 
but a debtor and creditor account is kept with each individual. 
During the first fourteen days a man is supposed to be learning his 
work, but after that time he is credited with 24d.a day. Pastor 
von Bodelschwingh has opened a store on the colony where each 
workman can purchase what he likes, as long as his book shows a 
credit to his account, and whatever balance remains over is handed 
to him when he leaves. The whole colony is pervaded by the spirit 
of Christianity, for the pastor is persuaded that vice and weakness of 
moral fibre are the principal, if not the sole, causes of the degraded 
condition of the vast majority of these men, and that it is only by 
means of Christianity that they can be strengthened to resist tempta- 
tion, and that a moral regeneration is to be effected. His splendid 
establishment at Bielefeld for the training of deacons and deaconesses 
supplies him with excellent material for this purpose, and the head 
of the colony can always command the active assistance in his labours 
of several of these devoted men and women specially detached for this 
work of love. Up to the end of September 1890, Wilhelmsdorf had 
sheltered and found employment for 5,400 colonists. Abont 3,200 
of these were Protestants, 2,180 Catholics, and about 20 were Jews. 
Only 274 proved themselves unworthy of the assistance received by 
leaving the colony in a dishonest or improper manner, whilst situa- 
tions have been found for 2,545. Im all the twenty-two country 
Labour Colonies of Germany 40,000 had been received up to the 
end of June 1890. ; 

On the 13th of December, 1882, four months after the opening of 
the colony, the late Emperor Frederick, then Crown Prince of Prussia, 
in a letter accepting the position of patron, said :— 
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If the establishment at Wilhelmsdorf has succeeded, during the short time it 
has been in existence, in saving hundreds of morally shipwrecked men, apparently 
lost to society, and has won them back to work and to order, it may truly be said 
that it is an institution which deserves the sympathy and active support of all who 
have at heart the healthy development of the national life. 


The colony has a very different appearance now from that which 
it presented when it was opened. Then there was no road by which 
it could be approached ; now, in great measure through the industry 
of the colonists, assisted by the local authorities, a road has been 
made. The rugged heath and scrub have disappeared, and in their 
place are acres of land under excellent cultivation or laid down in 
grass. The visitor to Wilhelmsdorf, starting from Bielefeld, follows 
the main road for about an hour and a quarter, and then for the 
last quarter of an hour passes over the private road through the 
property, until, after crossing a small stream, he finds himself before 
a substantial-looking building which is in reality an enlarged farm- 
house, behind which are stables, barns and piggeries, partly built by 
the colonists themselves. The building and its annexes have accom- 
modation for 200 labourers, which on an emergency can be stretched 
so as to house 500. The Hausvater, or manager, lives with his 
family in the upper part of the house. Opposite to the entrance is 
an office in which the detailed accounts connected with the farm are 
kept; and next to this is the kitchen, the special domain of the 
manager’s wife, who is assisted in her labours by two maids. Here 
everything is neatness itself, and the cooking utensils show by their 
brightness that the head of this department is determined to set a 
good example to the colonists in the matter of order and cleanliness. 
Next to the kitchen is the dining-room, where a simple service is held 
on Sunday for those who, owing to the bad condition of their clothes, 
or for other reasons, are unable to attend the neighbouring churches. 
On the occasion of my visit on a Sunday afternoon I found this room 
occupied bya score or so of men singing hymns, whilst the Haus- 
vater accompanied them on a small harmonium. Outside the 
kitchen, all work, including that of the laundry, is carried out as far 
as possible by the colonists. Next to the laundry is the bath-house 
and disinfecting room. Every new comer is obliged to undergo a 
thorough process of cleansing, and almost all require an entire new 
set of clothing. The old clothes are disinfected by means of steam, 
cleaned, repaired, and handed back to the men when they depart. 
A few leave after two or three days, as the steady work and order 
maintained in the establishment are not to their taste. These, of 
course, receive no pay nor clothes. Others leave after a few weeks’ stay 
on finding suitable situations. They are required later on to repay 
the colony the price of the new clothes they have received, but, as 
has been already said, the majority remain from three to four months. 
‘ Pray and Work’ is the motto of the colony. No one is allowed to 
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idle ; each hour is marked out for work, prayer, sleep, and refreshment 
of body and mind. Pastor von Bodelschwingh is of the opinion that 
if he does not fill up every hour with wholesome work or needful 
refreshment, the devil will find occupation for idle hands and brains 

No one who enters the colony can escape work. Those who are 
too weak for field labour are provided with occupations of different 
kinds in the house, and the very feeble are set to easy tasks, such as 
housework, potato-peeling, &c. A farm of 1,000 acres cannot be 
worked without stock. This has from time to time been increased 
in order to furnish manure in sufficient quantity for the light sandy 
soil, and to keep pace with the increase of the acreage under cultiva- 
tion. The colony possesses 8 cart-horses, 3 foals, 5 draught oxen, 
23 milch cows, 14 oxen and calves, 130 sheep, and 78 pigs. About 
200 acres are in cultivation or have been planted. The value of the 
land under agriculture when the farm was purchased has been 
increased two or three fold by a scientific system of husbandry, and 
by more thorough manuring. The colonists consist of almost all 
classes. When I visited them in October last I found several who 
had received a university education, including a theological graduate. 
It i: marvellous with what ease the 200 men I found in the colony 
seem to be managed, especially when we remember the usual charac- 
teristics of the tramping community ; and our astonishment increases 
when we are told that about half of this number have, at some time 
or another, received correction at the hands of the magistrates. In 
this institution punishments are unknown. Serious warnings and 
reprimand, and if these do not answer, dismissal, are the only means 
of maintaining discipline. The cost of the establishment amounted 
in 1888 to 3,011/. per annum, whilst the expense of maintaining each 
colonist per day was 53} pfennigs, or about 6d. per day per head. 
For this sum coffee and bread and butter is given at 5 a.m., bread 
and butter at 8.30 a.M., thick soup (or meat two days in the week) at 
noon, coffee and bread and butter at 3.30 P.M., and soup with bread 
and potatoes at 6.30 P.M. 

It having been found that drunkenness was the cause which had 
reduced half the colonists to destitution, and that-in many instances 
the vice had taken such hold on them that, with the best desire to 
reform, the three or four months’ residence in Wilhelmsdorf was not 
long enough to give them sufficient strength on leaving the establish- 
ment to resist temptation, Pastor von Bodelschwingh determined to 
erect a home on the property for inebriates, where these unfortunates 
could be specially treated and supervised. The asylum is in a farm- 
house capable of holding thirty patients, situated in a retired.position 
within ten minutes’ walk of the colony. The inmates are employed 
not only on the farm, but in various hand industries, which, at 
Wilhelmsdorf, are naturally subordinated to the farm work. To see 
how these can be made the means of reclaiming the idle and the 
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dissolute, and of restoring the industrious man overtaken by mis- 
fortune to his former condition in life, I shall now invite the reader 
to leave Bielefeld, and accompany me to Berlin. Arrived at the 
German capital, let us take a look at another Labour Colony, this 
time a city one, established in 1883 by Pastor L. Diestelkamp, in 
the Reinickendorfer Strasse 364. Although there are twenty-two 
Labour Colonies in the country, there are only two city ones—this, 
and another in Magdeburg. The object of the Berlin colony, as 
expressed in its statutes, is 


to give suitable paid employment, without distinction of rank or creed, to men who 
are capable of work, but are without occupation ; such work to be temporary, or 
as far as possible to be continued only until some other remunerative work has 
been found for them, in order to assist those who are seeking employment to im- 
prove their condition, and to offer them the opportunity of moral reformation. 


Last year 2,388 men applied for work and lodging in this 
institution, but only 475 could be accommodated. The rest were 
given a meal, and their names registered with a view to admittance 
as soon as vacancies occurred. Of these 2,388, at least seven-eighths 
had lived for a longer or a shorter period in Berlin by begging, and 
a considerable number had passed through houses of correction. 
Each colonist on arrival is obliged to sign a paper binding himself 
to remain a month in the institution. At the end of that month he 
is at liberty to leave if he is not in debt to the colony, or he may 
remain longer should he so desire. As at Wilhelmsdorf, the colonists 
are provided with board and lodging, but here it depends entirely 
upon their own exertions whether they receive any, and if so how 
much, money per diem. At Wilhelmsdorf a man, after the first 
fourteen days, as long as he remains in the colony and does a fair 
amount of work, receives 24d. a day; in the Berlin colony for the 
first ten days a man is supposed to be learning his work, and is 
credited with 85 pfennigs (10}d.) a day, after which he is bound to 
earn 3 marks 85 pfennigs (3s. 103d.) a week, which experience has 
shown to be the average cost to the institution of his board and 
lodging. If the work performed by the colonist after the expiration 
of ten days, and which is given him by the piece, does not amount 
in value to the above-mentioned sum, he is warned, and if after 
three warnings his work still falls short of the proper money value, 
he is dismissed, unless some good reason can be given why he has 
failed to earn the cost of his board and lodging. On the other hand, 
any money which he earns in the week over and above the 3s. 10d. 
is placed to his credit. He receives no cash so long as he remains 
in the colony, but, as far as his credit will permit, he can purchase 
from the stores, at the cheapest possible rates, almost everything he 
can legitimately desire. Each colonist is provided with a debtor and 
creditor account book, showing clearly his financial position. This 
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book is audited weekly, and he is required to certify to its correct- 
ness by affixing his signature at the time of audit. Every colonist 
is required to possess two flannel shirts and one decent suit of 
clothes, and no money is placed to his credit until he has provided 
himself with these necessaries. An average workman can earn seven 
shillings a week after payment of the compulsory 3s. 10jd. It 
appears from the wages book that some of the colonists earn after 
payment of board and lodging, nine, ten, and even twelve and four- 
teen shillings a week. 

No limit is placed upon the time a man may remain in the colony. 
There are two men now there who have spent a couple of years in the 
institution. Those who have been a month in the establishment and 
have conducted themselves well are permitted to go out and seek for 
employment, but they are required to be back by 5.30 pP.M., and are 
warned that if they return in liquor, or even with the smell of spirits 
about them, they will be instantly dismissed. With this exception, 
no man in the colony is permitted to go into the town unaccompanied 
by an official. Unlike Wilhelmsdorf, which receives a subsidy from 
the province, this institution is supported entirely by voluntary sub- 
scriptions and by its own earnings. The income from subscriptions 
Jast year was 16,971 marks, or 848/. 11s., whilst 45,259 marks, or 
2,2621.19s., were earned by the sale of articles manufactured by the 
colonists. The entire income of the colony for the year 1889-90 
was 232,526 -marks, or 11,626/., whilst the outgoings amounted to 
230,562 marks, or 11,528/., leaving a balance to credit of 1,964 marks, 
or 98/. It should be mentioned that last year witnessed an extra- 
ordinary expenditure: viz. repayment of loans, 34,406 marks, or 1,7201., 
and additional buildings, 40,000 marks, or 2,000/. Total marks— 
74,406, or 3,720/. It will be seen, therefore, that if it had not been 
for this extra expenditure, a much larger sum would have fallen to 
have been placed to credit. 

The following are the principal industries carried on in the colony, 


with the amounts earned in the year 1889-90:— 
Marks 


1. Articles made out of straw, such as covers for wine bottles, 
hothouse blinds, mats, {c. . i j ‘ 7 - 10,487 
. Carpentry . ; ‘ : : , ° 11,782 
. Brooms and brushes of various kinds . ‘ : ° - 18,021 
. Cane-work, mats, Ke. . : : ; . : ; - 2,156 
. Bookbinding ; ; ‘ é ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 ° 19 
. Smaller industries , ; ° ° . ° ° « 2,791 


In addition to the articles sold (and it may here be mentioned 
that the Emperor’s palace is supplied with brooms and brushes made 
in the colony), all the work of the establishment is as far as possible 
carried out by the inmates, who this year have been busily employed 
in fitting up new buildings which have lately been erected for the ac- 
commodation of an extra number of colonists. The following list of 
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the occupations previously followed by the applicants for admission 
into the colony, as given by themselves on entry, is of interest. 


List of the occupations of men who have stayed for a longer or a shorter time in the 
Berlin Labour Colony between the 1st of May, 1889, and the 1st of May, 1890. 


Shopkeepers . . 
Labourers , ° 
Carpenters " 
Clerks . ° 
Waiters 

Tailors . 

Bakers 

Locksmiths . 
Shoemakers . 
Weavers 

Chemists 

Painters 
Bookbinders . 
Barbers. 

Teachers _ 
Brushmakers . 
Turners 

Saddlers 
Upholsterers . 
Gardeners . 
Beltmakers 
Landowners . 
Carpenters 
Watchmakers 
Photographers 
Government officials 
Printers 4 ° 
Coopers 
Theological eieene 
Domestic servants. 
Cooks . ° 
Masons . ° 
Potters . ° 
Postmen ° 
Butchers 
Hatmakers . 
Engineers . 
Instrument malicin 
Tinkers . 

Male nurses . 
Furriers . 
Coachmen 
Tanners ‘ 
Lithographers 
Mechanicians 
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Musical instrument players . 
Smiths . i és ; ° 
Screw makers ; . ° 
Telegraph clerks . . 
Cloth cutters js ° 
Architect 

Cloth dresser 

Sculptor . 

Brewer's man 

Bookseller 

Well sinker . 

Miner a 

Medical student ‘ 
Student of rr - 
Chemist 

Wire polisher 

Wire weaver. 

Ivory carver. 

File cutter 

Moulder 

Gold melter 

Publican 

Lawyer 

Box maker . 

Cadet 

Pupil teacher 

Landscape painter . 

Sailor . . 


| Miller . 


Metal polisher 


Pin maker 


Organ builder 
Student 

China polisher 
Principal of a school 
Silk weaver . 


| Chimney-sweep 


Compositor . 
Actor 


| Stocking weaver . 


Soap boiler . 


| Silversmith . 
| Fisherman . . ° 


Cloth weaver 3 ‘ ° 
Total ° + 
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It shows that all sections of the community contribute their quota to 
the army of social failures, and that it is an error to suppose that 
these are solely, or even principally, recruited from the labouring class. 
G 2 
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I was assured by Herr Onasch, the Director of Pastor Diestelkamp’s 
colony, that he is persuaded a large number who assert on entry that 
they are labourers, have in reality sunk in the social scale, and are 
ashamed to confess the fact, and that therefore to obtain a just 
estimate of the proportions contributed by different trades or social 
strata to the ranks of the unemployed, at least one-third, if not two- 
thirds, must be deducted from the number of those entering themselves 
as labourers. 

It would probably be no exaggeration to say that the vast majority 
of the above 475 were the black sheep of their respective families, 
and that except for idleness, extravagance, or vice, they need never 
have been so reduced as to present themselves for admission at the 
door of the colony; and yet they must be considered as the élite of 
the black-sheep brigade, for it is now well known throughout 
Germany that no one need apply to a Labour Colony for assistance 
who is not prepared to work hard for his food, lodging, and pay. 
The majority of these men were evidently tired of the miserable life of 
idleness, vice, and dissipation which had reduced them to their present 
condition (some had already attempted to commit suicide), and were 
anxious to find their way once more back into the ranks of honest, 
industrious citizens. It is most satisfactory, therefore, to hear from 
the director of the institution that no small proportion of them have 
been reclaimed to society, and to their friends by the assistance, 
discipline, and training, combined with Christian treatment, received 
during their stay in the colony. Herein, to my mind, lies the 
superiority of the German Labour Colony over the English casual 
ward, for I doubt much whether a single individual has ever been 
morally regenerated by acquaintance with the interior of the latter. 

Life in the colony is a busy one. Every moment has to be 
accounted for. It will assist us to understand the working of Pastor 
Diestelkamp’s system if, in imagination, we pass a day with the 
inmates and see how they spend their time. Punctually at 5 a.m. 
the great bell suspended in the large dormitory is rung. Every 
colonist rises on the instant, washes himself, dresses, makes his bed, 
and on the first stroke of a second large bell in the courtyard 
proceeds straight to the workshops. A few moments later, and 
these ring with sounds of hammering and of sawing. In the kitchen 
the cook and his colonist assistants are busy preparing . breakfast. 
In the office the accountant and his clerks are at work drawing up 
the morning’s report. At 6 4.M. the courtyard bell summons the 
workers to the dining-room, where a nourishing breakfast of thick 
soup and bread is served. At 6.30 the manager entersthe room. All 
present rise and wish him ‘Good morning!’ which greeting he returns. 
A hymn is then sung, and the Apostles’ Creed repeated aloud: by all, 
with the exception of Jews if any are present. The manager then 
offers up a short extempore prayer. Bibles are opened, and each 
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man in turn reads a verse out of the chapter of the day, which is 
afterwards briefly explained by the manager. The service is con- 
cluded by all repeating the Lord’s Prayer aloud. A list of the 
colonists and the daily report is then handed to the manager, who, 
after exchanging a few friendly words, and shaking hands with those 
nearest him, leads the way to the workshops, where labour is re- 
commenced under the direction of the foremen. One assistant has 
entire charge of the workrooms, and another of the kitchen, larder, 
bedrooms, sick-room, garden, and courtyard. From 9.30 to 9.45 the 
men break off, and two slices of bread and dripping are served out. 
At noon the bell rings for dinner and an hour’s rest. During that 
time the colonists are allowed to read and smoke. At 1 P.M. work 
recommences, and continues until 4 P.M., when a quarter of an hour’s 
rest is allowed, and the cook and his assistants bring in bread and 
coffee. On five days of the week work continues until 7 P.m., but 
on Saturdays the workshops are closed at 5 p.M., and the colonists 
have two good hours for patching, darning, and cleaning their clothes. 
From 7 P.M. to 9 P.M. the time is occupied with supper, recreation, 
and evening prayers. By 9.30 P.M. all must be in bed. Thus ends 
a busy day. The men are thoroughly weary with their work, and 
sleep soundly during the seven and a half hours set apart for rest. 

On Sundays the colony presents an entirely different aspect. The 
workshops are closed, the noise of weekday labour is stilled. Those 
colonists who possess a decent suit of clothes are permitted, under 
the supervision of officials, to attend Divine Service in the churches 
and chapels of the religious denominations to which they belong. The 
remainder take part in a service at home conducted by the manager. 
Between 6 and 7 P.M. there is an evening service in the colony, 
which all, including the officials, must attend. A pleasant hour is 
spent between 8 and 9 P.M. in the dining-room, when the manager, 
his family, the officials, and sometimes old colonists, take tea with 
the inmates, and pass the time singing hymns, patriotic songs, &c., 
accompanied by music on the violin and harmonium. Often the 
more cultivated colonists recite on these occasions poems of a serious 
or amusing character. These poems are generally taken from the 
national school books. A brief service brings the Sunday to a 
close. 

It is, of course, impossible to say exactly what permanent influence 
is exercised by the colony on the charactersof themen whopass through 
its discipline. It is satisfactory, however, to hear that the police 
entertain a high opinion of the good which has resulted from Pastor 
Diestelkamp’s work amongst the unemployed. A certain number of 
the men who have passed through his hands keep up their connection 
with the place by correspondence or by Sunday evening visits. Last 
year three men who had for years deserted their families returned to 
their homes; several who for a long time had had no communication 
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with their parents wrote and asked pardon for their misconduct, and 
were forgiven ; and others who had quarrelled with their brothers 
and sisters were reconciled to them. One who had been in the 
colony, and had since obtained a good situation, brought his bride to 
introduce her to the director, and became a subscriber ; a second sent 
some cigars as a present to the institution at Christmas, and a third 
gave a donation, proving that at all events in these cases the kind- 
ness received had not been thrown away. 

The rapidity with which Labour Colonies have spread through 
Germany shows that public opinion in that country is persuaded 
that these institutions have proved themselves to be effective sieves, 
by means of which the honest, industrious man, driven by misfor- 
tune to seek work, can be distinguished and separated from the idle, 
vicious vagabond, who shuns all labour, lives upon the ignorance and 
soft-heartedness of society, and who by constant fraud and deception 
hardens the heart of the public, closes its purse, and is the enemy 
of both rich and poor. 

The public conscience is so thoroughly alive to its duties towards 
these unfortunate classes, that we may rest assured this particular 
method of dealing with them, which has proved so successful in 
Germany, will not continue to be much longer neglected in this 
country. 
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CaLLINGs OF THE CoLONISTS WHO HAVE LEFT DURING THE LAST MonTH. 


Comb maker 
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tnaker 
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Waiters 


Cooper 
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THE NEW ORFEO: AN APPRECIATION. 


THERE are two operas, now seldom put upon the English stage, mainly . 
because they require singers of rare intellectual power to do justice 
to the principal parts, and perhaps in some minor degree because no 
great scenic effects, such as are supposed by the less astute managers 
to account for the success of Wagner’s operas, are called for in their 
production. Yet nowhere in the range of art are greater masterpieces 
to be found, having regard of course to the state of development 
attained by the musical drama of their day. To the historian of public 
events the interval of forty-three years which passed between the 
production of Gluck’s Orfeo and that of Beethoven’s Fidelio is not a 
very long time, but in the history of music it is of great importance. 
The latest born of the arts has made up for lost time by rapidity of 
growth, and between 1762 and 1805 the changes in musical taste 
were even more radical than those which took place in social conven- 
tions. Yet inspite of this the two works, both of which, by a curious 
coincidence, saw the light in Vienna, have so many points of close re- 
semblance that we are justified in thinking of them together. The plot 
of the one is exactly the converse of the other, and the sub-title of 
Fidelio, ‘Die eheliche Liebe,’ might with equal justice serve for 
Orfeo. In both the rescue of the beloved one is on the point of fail- 
ing; the story of Orpheus has indeed a certain tragic element in it, 
for the husband’s exploit is actually made of no effect by the mere 
strength of his love, and his powerlessness to obey the condition im- 
posed by the rulers of the dead; were it not that Love intervenes, 
and miraculously restores the wife who has sunk at her husband’s feet, 
slain again by his glance, the happy end could not be brought about. 
In Fidelio the entry of the deus ex machina is effected only just in 
time, but the wife’s achievement is not unavailing. 

As in Orfeo all is lost if the poet looks at his wife, so Leonora 
must not declare herself to Florestan, and though there is nothing in 
the earlier opera to correspond to the unspeakably pathetic incident 
of the ‘ Stiickchen Brod’ in the later, the emotions stirred are the 
same in both works. The fact that these emotions are among the 
highest that can be excited in the human mind, is but another link 
between the operas, and in the opinion of many susceptible persons, 
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it removes them far above all other musical dramas of whatever age. 
No parallel exists to the scene in which Orpheus seeks for Eurydice 
among the shades, except that in which Leonora examines the faces 
of the prisoners among whom she hopes to find her husband. The 
two works stand alone in yet another respect ; that both of them have 
absolute dramatic truth as well as perfect musical beauty. Putting 
aside the works of Wagner, or the later composers who have followed 
his reforms, of what other opera can as much be said? As the principal 
parts in both do not differ very widely in range or character, there is 
a hope that when a perfect exponent of the one is found, her perform- 
ance of the other character will not leave much to be desired. For 
the singer of whose remarkable interpretation of Orfeo a description 
is attempted in the following pages, it is safe to predict an equal 
success as Leonora. 

Most fortunately, as it turned out, the ‘ puff preliminary’ of the 
sisters Ravogli, two Italian ladies one of whom was said to have achieved 
success in Gluck’s great work, had not been overdone, so that when 
they appeared, on the first night of the autumn season at Covent 
Garden, in the principal parts in Aida, the audience felt no unusual 
degree of disappointment on finding their voices a little overweighted 
by the large theatre. Sofia, the soprano, has a fairly well-trained 
voice, not of large volume or compass; she has several faults, notably 
in connection with her breathing, which some flippant persons de- 
clared to be more audible than her singing; though evidently ac- 
customed to the stage she displays no extraordinary gifts as an actress. 
Giulia, the other sister, has a mezzo-soprano voice of very character- 
istic quality, of large extent and far more powerful than her sister’s ; 
it is delightfully sympathetic and sweet in tone, and her method of 
production is that of the great Italian school, though in florid passages 
her enunciation is by no means perfect, and she does not seem able 
to sing rapid scales smoothly. Both singers have a fine stage pre- 
sence, but Mlle. Giulia’s bearing is wonderfully dignified, and on 
her second appearance, as the page in Les Huguenots, she was found 
to possess the rare power of wearing male attire with no want of ease 
or grace, and as if she had never worn any other form of costume. 
With each appearance she gained confidence and the power of making 
her voice ‘tell,’ and therefore deepened the impression produced 
upon those who heard her. Just at the right moment for her suc- 
cess, on the 6th of November, the promised revival of Orfeo was 
given. Had the production been longer delayed, the public would 
have become accustomed to seeing Mlle. Ravogli in subordinate 
parts, and have gathered that she was fit for nothing else; had it 
come earlier than it did in the series of performances, public interest 
would scarcely have been aroused to such an extent as to bring to- 
gether representative musicians of all classes, whose verdict is worth 
at least as much as that of professional critics. 
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Even at the beginning of the overture, it was evident that the band 
meant to do all that was possible to make the operaa success. Care was 
taken that Gluck’s lovely music should lose nothing in the hands of 
the players, and though the composer’s score was occasionally added 
to, the result was not in any way offensive or obtrusive. It need 
hardly be said that the French version of the score was used, as it 
always should be when the work is performed in a large theatre. 

All hopes that the tasteful grouping and artistic costumes of a 
recent performance of great beauty and perfection of detail given at 
Cambridge in the spring, would be imitated in London, were at once 
dashed to the ground on the rising of the curtain. A chorus dressed 
in the conventional fashion which, many years ago, used to be con- - 
tentedly accepted as ‘ Greek,’ surrounded, or rather flanked in two 
stiff rows, a square canvas structure inscribed in gigantic letters 
running diagonally across its front, ‘Euripice.’ Tawdry artificial 
flowers embellished this apology for a tomb, beside which there stood 
a figure no more correctly attired than the choristers, but impressing 
every person in the theatre by the beauty of its pose and the expres- 
sion of heart-felt grief in the face. A lyre of hideous shape, ‘ richly 
gilt,’ in auctioneer’s phrase, informed the less discerning portion of 
the audience that this was Orpheus, even without the help of those 
wailing utterances ‘ Euridice !’ in which Gluck has used the simplest 
and most direct means of expressing the sorrow of his hero. The 
exquisitely sympathetic quality of Mlle. Ravogli’s voice as she 
uttered the plaintive phrases by which the chorus is interrupted, 
and her wonderful facial expression, at once convinced all her hearers 
that the actress’s previous efforts would be far surpassed by what 
was coming. The first scene is one of immense difficulty from the 
dramatic point of view, for Orpheus must wear the same expression, 
and must perforce repeat many of the same gestures, during no 
fewer than eleven musical ‘ numbers,’ including recitatives and the 
repetitions of the lovely air in F major, in the course of which 
Gluck’s curiously naive imitation of an echo occurs. The singer 
succeeded in maintaining the reality of her interpretation through- 
out, and whether in the passion of grief or in the more lyrical 
lament, her performance carried conviction to all who saw it. The 
entry of Love, personified by a clever young Danish singer, Mlle. 
Otta Brony, who has a bright pure voice, undefiled by the common 
fault of the vibrato, leads to the splendidly dramatic recitative ‘ Che 
disse ?’ in which the disconsolate husband, now filled with a joyful 
wonder, resolves to try the adventure of regaining his lost Eurydice. 
As a dramatic close to the act, this recitative, followed, as it is in 
Gluck’s score, by rushing passages for the strings, is unrivalled ; 
Wagner himself has not had a happier inspiration. The conventions 
of the operatic stage, however, were too strong to be overcome by 
one stroke, even of the highest genius; and the regular patrons of 
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the opera would nowadays be as much scandalised by a recitative 
without an air to follow it as were their ancestors. Therefore, as on 
many former revivals of the work, the bravura air which was the 
only meritorious portion of a certain opera by one Bertoni, was 
interpolated. At once Orpheus became an opera-singer again; the 
inevitable feeling of anticlimax was produced; and criticism again 
came to the front and found Mlle. Ravogli’s execution of rapid 
passages a good deal less perfect than her delivery of simpler and 
more expressive strains. A cadenza, originally written for Mme. 
Viardot, was introduced at the close of the air, in which the 
compass of Mlle. Ravogli’s voice was displayed, to the amazement 
of the audience, who could scarcely believe the evidence of their 
senses when the singer attacked a high C without the smallest 
effort, producing a note of precisely the same timbre with the rest 
of her voice, and of the true mezzo-soprano quality. A certain 
amount of dramatic propriety was restored by the cadenza, which 
had little affinity with the stereotyped aria to which it was appended. 
When, in answer to the rapturous applause which greeted the close 
of the act, the singer came before the curtain, her unaffected 
gestures indicated that she took her reception by no means as a 
matter of course. 

After so brilliant an opening, a comfortable certainty spread 
itself through the house that all the more effective and dramatic 
parts of the opera would be at least as well done as the opening, 
which contains all the difficulties and few of the amenities of the 
part. The chorus of Furies at the beginning of the second act was 
one of the most picturesque portions of the Cambridge performance. 
Grey figures, indistinctly seen in the dim light, flitted across the 
stage and, by keeping up an unceasing motion, made it impossible 
for the eye to dwell upon details that might otherwise have provoked 
mirth or disapproval on archeological grounds; the amateur singers 
threw themselves heart and soul into the music of the scene, and 
thus gave it a rare degree of vitality and force. In a London opera- 
house the brilliant lighting of the auditorium is seldom dispensed 
with ; therefore, even when the stage is darkened, every figure in 
the chorus is still clearly seen, more especially when, in accordance 
with the traditions of their class, they express rage and emotion of 
all kinds by the simple process of standing perfectly still. The 
Jigurants, male and female, who were probably employed in order to 
give some animation, were, with some few exceptions in the male 
department, quite absurd in costume and demeanour. It is, no 
doubt, difficult to design accurate dresses for this act, but red cloaks 
with hoods and crutch-handled sticks are not particularly suggestive 
of Greece. At once the choral strains and the triple bark of Cerberus 
—another instance of Gluck’s quaint realism—cease as, amid the 
rocks high up on the right of the scene, a form appears which not 
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even the limelight can make vulgar. As one absorbed in the music 
of his lyre, by which he hopes to move the infernal powers, 
Orpheus advances towards the Furies, playing with rapt mien, in 
earnest yet dignified supplication. ‘Deh! placatevi con me,’ he 
begins, and at first is interrupted by those solemn reiterations of 
the single word ‘No!’ which make this number one of the most 
stirring in all music. That the prompter’s voice is too distinctly 
audible before each utterance of the chorus; that the singers are, 
without exception, absurdly dressed; that the intonation of the 
choir is by no means faultless—such drawbacks are all forgotten 
in the overwhelming force and intensity with which the principal 
part is sung. With a chorus really able to give expression to the — 
meaning of the situation, the conflicting emotions of the Orpheus 
would be realised; even in the present surroundings, much was 
made of the scene by Mlle. Ravogli, who seemed as if doubtful of 
the effect of music upon the weird guardians of the gate, even while 
gradually calming them by its potent spell. The impetuosity with 
which she ran out at the instant when the Furies became appeased 
was a triumph of dramatic art. There was no waiting at the 
back of the stage to make a gesture or form an effective tableau; 
the singer was too much in earnest for that, and simply darted 
away at the top of her speed. Just before this point, by a happy 
inspiration, and with a certain antique simplicity of gesture, 
Orpheus mutely apostrophised his lyre, as if owning the power 
of music to calm even the messengers and ministrants of death. 
The music of the dance of Furies with which the act closes was 
so well played that the ludicrous inefficiency of the corps de ballet 
was hardly perceived. By dint of a good deal of red fire, and 
the conventional poses of the premicre danseuse, the act was 
brought to a conclusion in such a manner as to eradicate as far as 
might be the effect produced by the chief singer. But the worst 
exhibition in the way of mounting and accessories was yet to 
come. Possibly the ballet costumier had read a certain strange pro- 
duction that has lately appeared, in which souls are proved, to the 
author’s satisfaction, to have visible shapes and contours, and in 
which the possession of a ‘ blue soul’ is stated to be the attainment 
of a few individuals of high sanctity. For this, or for some other 
reason, the saltatory representatives of the happy spirits in the 
Elysian fields were attired in blue skirts of the usual stiff material, 
while the male part of the chorus were, for some mysterious purpose, 
clad in Roman armour. The part of Eurydice, even when enriched 
by the addition of the lovely song ‘ E quest’ asilo ameno,’ originally 
allotted to one of the blessed spirits, makes no great demands upon 
histrionic skill, and in this respect Mlle. Sofia Ravogli did all that 
was required. Her singing of the number just mentioned was 
agreeable enough, but it did not make much impression; all the 
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beauty of the succeeding air in C major, in which Orpheus expresses 
his wonder at all that he sees, and which gradually loses its lyrical 
calm as the remembrance of his mission comes across him, was 
brought out by Mlle. Giulia, who, nevertheless, produced her most 
profound effect in the scenes next following, where Orpheus seeks 
vainly among the shades for Eurydice. Twice he imagines he has 
found her; and the play of feature at each successive disappointment 
held the audience spellbound, although the two dancers whose fea- 
tures and hands are touched by Orpheus managed during the process 
to look precisely like very badly made Dutch dolls. At last Eurydice 
is led forward in a kind of mesmeric trance, all unaware of her 
husband’s presence ; her left hand is placed on the right shoulder of 
Orpheus. There is no need for him to pass his hands over her face; he 
knows it is Eurydice, and the light in his face tells us that he knows 
it, as, with expressive gesture, he draws her hand round his neck to 
the other shoulder, that he may embrace her without breaking the 
awful condition which denies him the sight of her. Shrouding herin 
his long cloak, the archzological incorrectness of which thus receives its 
strongest excuse, he leads her away. An instant passes after the fall of 
the curtain before the storms of applause burst forth, and signs are not 
wanting that a tribute more precious than flowers—the sympathetic 
tears of many of the audience—has been paid to a consummate artist. 
The poet’s hardest task lies before him, and in the next scene his 
heart is wrung by Eurydice’s growing complaints of his indifference. 
Will she not divine the truth, and bear his averted gaze until the 
appointed time shall come? After two melodious duets, her lamen- 
tations begin again, and with the words, ‘No! sposa, ascolta, se 
sapessi,’ Orpheus rushes towards her, but checks himself—‘ Ah! che 
fo?’ The little cry uttered by Mile. Ravogli at this point was a 
detail which wrought its full effect, and prepared with the utmost 
success for the supreme moment at which the lover can no longer be 
restrained from gazing his fill at the recovered one. It cannot but 
seem strange that Gluck, with his wonderful feeling for dramatic 
propriety, should have chosen this climax for the introduction of the 
most lyrical song in the opera, the immortal ‘ Che fard?’ but what 
is an insuperable difficulty to inferior artists, the placid delivery 
of this lovely strain at the most exciting moment of the play, is an 
opportunity for a great singer, and accordingly Mlle. Ravogli 
eucceeded in singing it with perfect smoothness and repose, yet 
without ever losing her hold on dramatic truth. The result is due 
in great measure tothe sympathetic timbre of the voice, and the expres- 
sion given by her gestures and play of features. The action was as 
usual interrupted by an inevitable encore and the repetition of the 
song. It was pretty to see Mile. Ravogli place upon the still form 
of Eurydice the single bouquet, one of very modest proportions, 
that was thrown to her. The lovely little passage in A flat in the 
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last recitative, just before the entry of Love and the restoration of 
the inanimate wife, was delivered with exquisite feeling. Perhaps 
the greatest blot on the performance as a whole was the arrangement 
of scenery by which it was made to appear that Love conducted the 
lovers, not to his own temple, according to the stage directions, but 
back to the Elysian fields, where the ‘ blue souls,’ the Roman soldiers, 
and the other happy spirits, were again discovered, precisely as they 
were in the former scene. 

Perhaps for the first time in our generation it was felt that the 


glorious impersonation of the principal character more than made up 
for all the ludicrous shortcomings in the accessory arrangements, and 
that the force and beauty of Mlle. Ravogli’s acting and singing were 
enough to carry all her hearers away. Her voice may not be the 
perfect organ that we English are wont to erect into a fetish; the 
effect made by it is due less to its own beauties than to the rare gifts 
by which it is accompanied. At the same time, its freedom from 
glaring defects and bad habits is, of course, of the greatest possible 
advantage. Wonder has been expressed in some quarters that the 
sisters had never visited England before. This very tardiness, how- 
ever, may have the effect of enhancing the success of Mlle. Giulia, 
whose maturity of style, nobility of action, and perfect ease in walking 
the stage, have probably been more successfully acquired in the safe 
obscurity of the Italian theatres, than could have been the case in a 
London experience. 

It is beyond dispute that the new Orfeo belongs to the class of 
great Italian singers, whose line at one time seemed threatened with 
extinction. To find her peers, one has to go back to such illustrious 
names as Grisi, Alboni, Viardot. She has been justly described as 
a more poetic artist than the first, and she undoubtedly surpasses 
the second in dramatic gifts as much as she does the third in actual 
beauty of person and voice. Even the tiresome persons whose incon- 
venient memories of the ‘palmy days’ of the opera are a thorn in 
the sides of opera-goers of a younger generation, were obliged to 
admit Mlle. Ravogli’s greatness, and it is only fair to say that they 
did so with less reluctance than might have been anticipated. 


J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
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THE JEW AS A WORKMAN. 


THE renewed outburst of persecution, by which during the last few 
months the Jewish subjects of Russia have been assailed, has aroused 
in this country feelings of the deepest indignation—feelings in the 
expression of which Englishmen of every shade of religious belief 
and of all political parties have united. In terms of no superfluous 
politeness we have been told not to make ourselves ridiculous, but 
to mind our own business. But this question of the persecution of 
the Jews in Russia is emphatically our business. Experience has 
taught us that every fresh outburst of persecution in Russia is the 
signal for the departure to our own hospitable shores of large numbers 
of Jews whose existence in Russia has become, or threatens from day 
to day to become, one of absolutely intolerable hardship. For many 
of these exiles England is, no doubt, but a halfway house on their 
way to more distant countries. It is, however, impossible to deny 
the fact that there exists in England at this moment a considerable 
body of Jewish immigrants, the sole cause of whose presence here is 
the cruel treatment inflicted upon the Jewish subjects of the Tsar ; 
and it seems certain that, if the persecution shall follow unchecked 
its relentless course, our industrial population will receive a further 
and in all likelihood a somewhat numerous accession of this foreign 
element. 

It may be said that, if England desires to remain unaffected 
by the consequences of this Russian persecution, all that we have 
to do is to erect a legal barrier which shall effectually dam the tide 
of immigration. Into the question whether legislation such as this 
would be consistent with the honour, and is required in the interest, 
of England, I shall not enter. Far be it from me, myself a member 
of the Jewish race, to say one word that might in any way encourage 
the British nation, for the first time in its glorious history, to shut 
the door in the face of the victims of persecution. No less removed 
from my intention would it be to allow myself, led away by my 
natural commiseration with the oppressed Jews of Russia, to offer a 
factious and disloyal opposition to any measure which may be 
proved to be requisite for the welfare of the land of my birth. 

In the meantime the Jew is with us, a factor in our social, and 
above all in our industrial, life by no means devoid of special inter- 
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est for the thoughtful observer. The purpose of these pages is to 
present a faithful portrait of the Jewish workman, as he is to be 
found in London and in others of our great cities. 

These Israelites are engaged in a not very wide range of employ- 
ments; many are cigar-, more are cigarette-makers; some are 
cutters and polishers of diamonds; others manufacture sticks for 
walking-canes and umbrellas; Jewish cabinet- and chair-makers are 
numerous; but the vast majority are occupied in one department 
or another of the clothing industry—as tailors, furriers, water- 
proofers, and boot-makers. The fact that most of our Jewish artisans 
have devoted themselves to the fabrication of slop coats or to the 
inferior branches of the shoemaker’s craft appears to be due rather 
to the special circumstances of these workpeople than to any idio- 
syncrasies characteristic of the Hebrew physique in general. Most 
of the Jews, who have come to this country, have done so in order 
to escape from oppression; and the persecution of centuries has 
left its mark upon the refugees, few of whom possess more than a 
very moderate degree of muscular vigour. But the narrow chests 
and limp limbs of these unfortunates are by no means a fair specimen 
of the build and bulk of the Jewish race. Except when his vitality 
has been impaired by hardships of every kind, the Jew is a man of, 
at the least, average physical qualifications. The long, lithe, stalwart 
coolies, employed as coal-heavers and for other very heavy work at 
Aden, are Israelites. The Beni-Israel supply our Indian army with 
some of its best soldiers. The name of Mendoza, the Jewish pugilist, 
is illustrious in the history of British sport. Many of us well re- 
member the magnificent proportions of Sir Moses Montefiore, and can 
point out among our own contemporaries Hebrews of most creditable 
robustness. Still, the fact remains that a very large proportion 
of our Jewish immigrants have been men for whom any form of 
employment involving severe muscular exertion was impossible. 
A second reason determining their Hobson’s choice of a calling 
has been the circumstance that very many of these people were 
almost, if not completely, devoid of proficiency in any trade. Now, 
the only opening for a man too weak to perform ‘coarse’ labour 
and unskilled in any craft is to be found in those forms of manu- 
facture in which, as is especially the case in the clothing industries, 
a highly subdivided method of industry makes it possible, by 
allotting to the newly-arrived ‘greener’ some fraction of the work 
demanding an absolute minimum of competency, to use up the waste 
labour that would otherwise have to be rejected as wholly without 
value for the purposes of production. If these have been the con- 
siderations that originally determined the channels into which Jewish 
industry flowed, it must further be remembered that one great cause 
which has tended to keep it in these channels is the difficulty which 
the Jewish workman, debarred by his religion from working on the 
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seventh day, necessarily experiences in obtaining employment except 
from a master of the same persuasion. 

Enough of theory: let us inspect these Jewish workpeople in the 
flesh. We cannot do better than book for Aldgate Station, and ask 
our way to. Petticoat Lane, taking care to inquire for this classic 
thoroughfare by its modern appellation of Middlesex Street. In the 
immediate vicinity of this centre of Jewish working-class life, there 
is held, every Thursday and Friday, a market which, by reason of its 
extensive scale, as well as of the peculiarities of both purchasers and 
purchases, certainly deserves to be reckoned as one of the sights of 
London. The eye seeks in vain for a single face of the Anglo-Saxon 
type. The regular oval of the Sephardic countenance reminds you 
of those Latin nations among whom the ancestors of these ‘ Spanish 
and Portuguese ’ Jews dwelt in bygone days; here the flaming beard 
of an Ashkenaz recalls the Teuton ; there the prominent cheek-bones 
and the peculiar set of the eyes, no less than the long coat and high 
boots, make one mistake for a moment yonder gaunt ‘ greener’ 
for a full-blooded Slav; there is much that is very English about 
that young man who pushes through the dense crowd on his way to 
the Board-school close by, in which he is a teacher. But, look again! 
in the features of each and every one of these people we behold, 
proudly predominant over all minor accidents of physiognomy, the 
unmistakable stamp of the Israelite. Let us pick out the wife of one 
of the Jewish working men—the wig, by which the Jewess upon her 
marriage replaces her own hair, enables us to distinguish between 
the busy matron and the giddy girl upon gossip intent—and watch 
her catering. As we go the round of the barrows we are surprised, 
not only at the abundant supply of fish, but still more at its variety. 
In addition to sea-going members of the finny tribe, we remark that 
the boards groan beneath a display of roach, dace, pike, bream, perch, 
tench, and other fresh-water fish such as no other market in England 
can rival, the demand for these delicacies of the Jewish cuisine being 
so great that the ponds and canals of Holland are called upon to fur- 
nish tons upon tons to this Whitechapel emporium. No people in 
the world either appreciate the value of fish as food as much, or cook 
it as daintily, as do these Jewish housewives. Of many an elaborate 
banquet have I partaken at Greenwich; not unknown to me are the 
trout of the Wolfsbrunnen at Heidelberg blau gesotten; I have en- 
joyed fogasch at Pesth, royans at Bordeaux, sterlet at Moscow, 
pomphlet at Bombay, and blue-fish at Boston; but seldom have 
I tasted anything better than the stewed gurnet set before me 
one Passover Eve by the wife of a Jewish working man in Brick 
Lane. Another highly remarkable feature of this Jewish market 
is the great amount of poultry on sale. ‘Wonderful people, these 
Jews!’ said a Gentile tailor to me, as we passed a poorly-clad 
Jewess with a chicken under each arm; ‘they will live for days 
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on bread and tea, but, when their Sabbath comes, nothing is good 
enough for them.’ 

While the Jews eat fish and poultry far more plentifully than our 
working men, their consumption of beef and mutton is decidedly 
smaller. However, what they lack in quantity they make up in 
quality. For not only does the pious Jew—and the Jewish working 
man is almost invariably pious—altogether abstain from many kinds 
of food, but if in the flesh of beast or of fowl there be but the most 
minute imperfection, that meat, too, is rejected as trifeh. It is not 
too much to say that the Jews are the most ‘clean-feeding’ set of 
people in the United Kingdom. 

That the Jewish working man is, in all cases alike, absolutely 
cleanly in his habits cannot with truth be asserted. Perhaps the 
tidiest of any workmen’s homes in the metropolis are those of the 
Dutch Jews. But the Russian Jew—when he first comes here—is 
often abominably filthy; because he is a Russian, of course, not 
because he isa Jew. For the importance of cleanliness has, from 
the days of Exodus onwards, been fully recognised by the Israelites ; 
and forms the keynote of many observances enforced in the daily 
life, and regulating even the most, intimate domestic relations, of 
these very Russian Jews. Advising any reader wishful further to 
pursue this subject to visit one of the special Jewish ‘ baths of puri- 
fication’ (mikvoth), I go on to add that a few years’ residence in this 
country, under the vigilant inspection of the sanitary officer of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, and with the earnest exhortations of the 
Jewish visiting clergy constantly poured into their ears, effects a 
marvellous improvement in the habits of the immigrants. As to the 
Jewish working man born and bred in England, I can honestly aver 
that he is in every respect as nice in his method of life as other 
subjects of her Majesty. 

The most serious allegation made against the Jewish workman 
is his supposed willingness to work at a lower wage and for longer 
hours than the Gentile. The Jew who is working at fourpence per 
hour or less will almost invariably be found to be of foreign birth. 
Possessing in many cases, when he lands on our shores, little or no 
skill in any form of handicraft, he is, in order to learn a trade, forced 
to work, at first for his keep, and then for a few shillings a week. 
By-and-by his earnings increase, until they reach the level of those 
of our English casual labourers at the docks, of our chain- and nail- 
makers, of our Sheffield knife-blade-grinders, and so on. Very often 
the average wages received by the Jew of this type, taking one week 
with another, will, even when he has been here twenty years, amount 
to only fifteen shillings a week. The reason is not far to seek. 
In trades so greatly affected by seasonal variations and by spasmodic 
pressure of orders as are those in which most of these men are en- 
gaged, an income sufficient to support a family could not be earned 
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by so incompetent a worker, except by working, when the trade is 
busy, for from fourteen to eighteen hours or even more out of 
the twenty-four. A few years of a life like this reduce the Jewish 
immigrant, in many instances, to a chronic condition of drowsy 
stolidity, utterly incompatible with the maintenance of anything 
like a reasonable speed in working—an average English workman 
being able with ease to perform in ten hours a task which would 
occupy one of these prematurely effete foreigners for eighteen. These 
poor fellows, in short, begin by ruining their earning power by 
overwork; and find themselves compelled, without any approach to 
willingness, to go on year after year toiling for the most beggarly 
pittance during hours of the most cruel length. 

At the same time, it is, unfortunately, necessary to remark that 
a vast multitude of workers boasting the purest British blood have, 
until now, been ‘ willing’ to work, often at a very low wage, for fully 
fifteen or sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. Many thousands of 
our tramear and omnibus conductors regularly, some hundreds of 
thousands of our shop assistants frequently, work as long as this. 
Many of the bicycle-makers at Coventry put in about fifteen hours a 
day during the summer. Very many makers of fancy shoes in East 
London—I speak of men engaged on goods of the better class, none 
of which are made by Jewish artisans—are accustomed in the height 
of the ‘ sew-round ’ season to work day after day from twelve to four- 
teen hours. It isa common thing for English ‘ hand-sewn ’ bootmakers 
to devote, during many days of many weeks, to this extremely 
exhausting labour twelve or thirteen hours; and I am acquainted 
with some craftsmen with ‘a good seat of work’ who spend at the 
bench little less time than this from year’s end to year’s end, 
only taking a day off now and again when ‘dead beat.’ Toil for 
toil, I doubt whether the British puddler, working all the year 
round his twelve-hours shift, can properly be considered to take 
much less out of himself than the average Jewish tailor or bootmaker, 
who very often works much longer hours, but who invariably has a 
good deal of ‘slack time.’ Still, although the difference between 
Jew and Gentile in this respect is, perhaps, sometimes exaggerated, 
there can be no doubt that some Jewish workmen overtax their 
energies to an extent unparalleled among any class of Gentile workers. 
Many Jewish tailors have been accustomed very frequently to work 
during short spells of pressure for fifteen, sixteen, or even a much 
greater number of hours with scarcely a moment’s break. In the 
workshops of the Jewish boot-finishers, before the recent strike, the 
normal hours worked during many successive weeks on the first 
five days of the seven were no less than eighteen. In another branch 
(the making of the lowest class of shoes) I have been in places in which 
some of the men (generally the ‘sweating-masters’ themselves) 
habitually worked even longer than this. I knew one man—and his 
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is not an isolated case—who worked eighteen hours a day during half 
the year as a ‘ sweatee’ in the ‘ finishing,’ and some twenty as a 
‘ sweater’ in the ‘sew-round ’ branch during the other half. ‘What 
do you do on the Sabbath?’ I asked him. ‘Sleep from Friday 
afternoon until Sunday morning,’ was his answer. Small wonder! 

That overwork so seldom kills these Jewish artisans is indeed 
marvellous. That it stunts their physique, blunts their mental facul- 
ties, and is very often responsible for disease of a severe type, no one 
who has ever heard the hacking cough resound through the over- 
crowded dens in which so many of these unfortunate Jews work, or 
who has remarked that horrible deformity the ‘ presser’s stoop,’ will 
for one moment deny. But, although the Jewish workman can by 
no means be said to defy the laws of health with impunity, yet, on 
the whole, I believe that the extremest degree of overwork is less 
fatal in its results upon the Jewish than upon any purely European 
physique—a fact which, like the comparative immunity enjoyed by 
Jews in periods of epidemic disease, is no doubt mainly attributable 
to that scrupulous observance of bygienic conditions in relation to 
their food and to other important matters, which has been already 
noticed, and to their exemplary temperance, alcoholic excess being 
almost unknown among the Jews. — 

Apart from the question of the number of hours that the Jew— 
when under the stern compulsion of hunger—can work without kill- 
ing himself, does the Jew, when under no such compulsion, seek to 
grab more than his just share of ‘ the lump of labour’? Does he, in 
fact, voluntarily choose to do a great deal more than a fair day’s 
work? This is, obviously, a question partly of pace, partly of hours. 
That the Jewish workman very strongly objects to being hustled over 
his work is certain. I remember a Jewish machinist who, when I 
first came across him in Whitechapel, was employed about three days 
in each week, working never less than fourteen hours, and often more, 
in the day, and whom, later on, I visited in Boston, where he was 
working five days out of seven, but not longer than ten hours on any 
day. Bitter were his complaints of the forcing of the pace in the 
American workshops. ‘ They drive you so here ; it is work, work, work. 
They give you no tea, and they won’t let you smoke!’ Decidedly 
the Jews hate ‘ wet shirts’ every bit as much as do the Gentiles. 
On the other hand, I should hesitate to affirm that the average Jew 
is as near as are many Gentiles to the point, at which the ideal of an 
eight-hours day for all trades is realised as the one thing needful for 
the salvation of the working classes. Conversing with a party of 
West-end tailors and tailoresses, gathered round the festive board 
on a recent Jewish holiday, I turned the talk in the direction of 
wages. They had no complaints to make. A machinist, for instance, 
employed on piece-work was declared to have earned twelve shillings 
in ‘a day.’ ‘A day of how many hours?’ queried I; and when I 
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hinted that fourteen hours was a longer time than a self-respecting 
workman ought to crowd into his working day, my hostess cried with 
unaffected earnestness, ‘Surely fourteen hours is not too long a day 
fora man. She put a wealth of sarcasm into her last word; the 
presser (who already had a poor opinion of me, because I had guessed 
his wages at 2/. per week—-a sum very much below the mark) smiled 
his approbation of his mother-in-law’s dictum and his contempt for 
my feeble criticism; and the young lady, who earns a guinea a week 
at button-holing and felling, looked up with a significant sparkle in 
her eye, which suggested to me that she, in common with many 
other workwomen, whether of Jewish blood or not, thinks none the 
worse of herself for occasionally taking work home after ‘ Factory Act 
hours.’ 

While I am inclined to admit that the Jewish workman is, in 
many cases, less unwilling to work long hours than his Gentile 
neighbours, the idea that the Jews are willing to work for an in- 
adequate renumeration appears to me totally without foundation. 
Of course, the very unskilled workman, be he Jew or Gentile, is 
often, unfortunately, obliged to take whatever wages he can get, how- 
ever low. But there are plenty of Jewish working men who possess 
a high degree of skill, and who insist upon receiving a rate of pay 
as high as that of the Gentile workers engaged in the same industry. 
It is all very well to sneer at the Jewish tailor because he has no 
skill with his needle, and cannot ‘make a coat right out.’ But 
these Jews are, as I heard a Gentile manufacturer call them, ‘true 
artists with the machine,’ and the pressers work marvels with the 
iron. As to the rate of remuneration prevalent in the Jewish work- 
shops, no one acquainted with the facts will deny that the best class 
of Jewish workmen can earn quite as good money as the Gentile 
tailors in receipt of the full wages fixed by the ‘log’ of the Amalga- 
mated Society. Indeed, it is in a large measure to the recognition 
of this fact that what little ill-feeling exists among our working 
classes in regard to the competition of Jewish labour is due. The 
Gentile workers are, as it were, sheep pastured in tolerably fat 
meadow lands; for years past they have been aware of the presence 
in their neighbourhood of a number of goats, which, in some manner 
peculiar to those animals, have managed to pick up a living among 
almost barren rocks. All this time the feeling of the sheep towards 
the goats has been one of more or less contemptuous indifference. 
Recently, however, the goats have been grazing lower and lower down 
the mountain. In fact, the pet pasturage of the sheep has been, 
to a certain extent, invaded ; and, as is natural, a protest is raised. 

Take the tailoring trade: it was only when the Gentile tailors 
found that the best West-end shops were beginning to get their 
coats made by Jews that the outery against Jewish labour was heard. 
So long as the Jew confined himself to his true mission, which was 
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to clothe the British workman (including the British tailor) more 
cheaply and better than any other working man in the world, so long 
might the Jewish operative toil his fourteen hours a day without a 
word of reproach being uttered by his English compeer. Nor does 
the English bootmaker begrudge the Jew those wretched portions 
of the trade of which he has hitherto possessed the monopoly. 
Undisturbed by any word of envy may the poor ‘ greener’ turn out 
shoes sold at one shilling per pair (wholesale), wherewith on festive 
occasions the factory girl may encase her shapely feet, or carpet slippers 
even lower in price, a boon and a blessing to the tired artisan. And 
if the English workers may keep in their hands the ‘lasting ’ (the 
more skilled and better paid part of the work), the Jews are heartily 
welcome to the exclusive privilege of ‘ finishing’ the inferior de- 
scriptions of boots of all kinds. In truth, the outcry against the com- 
petition of Jewish labour is, for the most part, an invention of the 
aristocratic friends of the British working man, whose own opinion 
in the matter is that ‘ live and let live’ is not a bad rule to go by. 
The chief objection to their Jewish fellow-workmen that has 
hitherto been taken by the leaders of the English industrial classes 
is the alleged incapacity of the Jews for trade combination. From 
this reproach, however, the Jews have of late years done much to 
redeem themselves. Of the development of trade-unionism among 
the Jewish tailors, who both in Leeds, in Manchester, and in London 


have struck for, and have obtained, not unimportant concessions, there 
is no need to speak ; but the story of the organisation of the Jews 
in the metropolitan boot trade is, in some respects, so remarkable as 
to demand a brief exposition. The manner in which the work has 


been given out by the manufacturers to ‘ middlemen,’ or ‘ sweaters,’ 


who themselves employed subordinate workmen, is well known. Now, 
the absolutely unique feature of the recent trade-union movement 
among the Jews is that, for some three years past, the unions both 
of the sweaters and of the sweatees have been engaged in a combina- 
tion having for its aim the abolition of the sweating system. The 
middlemen have conspired to effect the extinction of the middleman. 
In all the history of labour I know of no parallel to this singular fact. 
Why were these ‘sweating-masters’ so anxious to abandon their 
relatively lucrative position as small employers, and to relapse into 
the ranks of ordinary workmen? According to one of their leaders 
fear played an important part in determining their conduct. ‘ If,’ he 
said to me, ‘ we were to take work out during the strike, our lives would 
not be safe.’ I have no doubt that this was an argument used by 
the heads of the middlemen’s union in order to obtain the concur- 
rence of some of their own class in the course which the general body 
pursued. But, even if this fear of violence at the hands of the Gentile 
strikers had been well founded (which it was not), the avoidance of 
all danger might easily have been secured without any necessity for 
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that active participation in their own abolition, by which these sweat- 
ing-masters made themselves conspicuous. It is a fact well worthy 
of attention that the only man arrested in this strike for intimidating 
‘blacklegs’ was one of these Jewish middlemen. A second reason 
given to me for the action of the sweating-masters was their desire 
to avoid the stigma with which they found themselves branded by 
the public, by whom they were held up to scorn as the cause of that. 
deplorable oppression of the workers upon which the sweating inquiry 


cast so lurid a light. Among the first of the trade-unions to subscribe: 


to the strike fund, when the dockers, in that memorable August of 
1889, declared war upon the sub-contractor, was that of these Jewish 
sweating-masters. I recollect a talk I had with the deputation that 
brought this donation to the dockers’ committee at the Wade’s Arms ; 
and certainly these Jews seemed to me to entertain a hearty sympathy 
with the strikers, and to be, above all, anxious to win for themselves 
a reputation among the working classes as men loyal to the cause of 
labour. When, in April last, the great boot strike, in which some 10,000 
men took part, broke out in East London, one of these sub-contractors 
went to the manufacturer by whom he was employed (also a Jew), 
and begged him to yield to the demand of the unions for the aboli- 
tion of the sweating system. ‘I am convinced, sir,’ said this sweat- 
ing-master to his employer, ‘that the maintenance of the sweating 
system is Chillul Hashem—a disgrace to the ineffable name of the 
God of Israel. Now, Iam determined that this disgrace shall no longer 
rest on my head: on yours be it, if our attempt to put down this- 
system shall fail.’ The strike succeeded; the manufacturers were 
forced to agree to provide workshops of their own, in which all the 
men should be in their own direct employment. It is beyond ques- 
tion that one factor, which largely contributed to secure this victory, 
was the good faith and energy of the Jewish sub-contractors. 

Of the part played in this strike by the trade union of the 
‘sweatees’ it remains to speak. From the first, in all the pre- 
liminary skirmishes, the Jewish journeymen had shown the most 
marvellous constancy; and when the final struggle began in earnest, 
the unsavoury purlieus of Spitalfields and Bethnal Green witnessed 
a sight strange indeed. At the rendezvous in Brick Lane there 
gathered together the most curious set of human beings that it has 
ever been my fortune to look upon—sallow, blear-eyed, stunted 
forms, clad in all manner of quaint varieties of the most piteous 
shabbiness. At mid-day these poor wretches fell in; their calico 
banners were proudly unfurled ; their band struck up; and some six. 
hundred members of the Jewish Journeymen’s Union started on 
their march through the slums. Singly, in twos, and in threes— 
like the rats of Hamelin—from all sorts of cellars, garrets, and 
hutches, the finishers still at work came forth, and joined the ranks 
amid the cheers of their comrades, until, after a few days, no less. 
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than a thousand was the tale of the insurgents. The 100/. which, 
with how great self-denial may be imagined, the members of this 
trade-union had scraped together out of their most meagre earnings 
was soon spent, the more so, since in its distribution they generously 
invited the non-unionist workmen to participate. The public was 
appealed to for funds with very trifling success. But the Jewish trades- 
men supplied food on credit to the value of 200/. Towards the end of 
the strike, indeed, everything—cash and credit alike—was exhausted. 
Still, these Jews fought on with the courage of the Maccabees; 
fought on, and at last won. Possessing some little personal 
acquaintance with strikers and strikes in many trades, I declare with- 
out hesitation that a better stand was never made by any body of - 
workmen than by these unjustly despised scions of the Jewish race. 
One very great gain that must accrue to the Jews, over and 
above any merely material advantages, from their co-operation with 
their Gentile fellow-workers in the labour movement, is the oppor- 
tunity which they will thus acquire of appreciating and of emulating 
the special good qualities with which the British workman is so 
richly endowed. At the same time the familiarity, which our 
working-men will obtain with the ethical characteristics of their 
Jewish neighbours, will—I venture to think—not be devoid of 
salutary effect. The Jew has his faults, of course. It is sometimes 
said that small reliance can be placed on the word of a Jew. But all 
manufacturers who employ Jews assert that, if a Jew promises you to 
get a piece of work finished by a given time, he never fails you. 
Saint Monday counts no Israelites among his devotees; nor, fond as 
they are of family festivals, have the Jews as yet adopted the quaint 
custom—not infrequently followed by working-men of otherwise 
steady habits—of ‘having a birthday’ about once a month. Asa 
workman, in short, the Jew is thoroughly trustworthy. For my own 
part, though I am far from declaring that the Jew is under all cir- 
cumstances absolutely without. guile, I can only say that I have been 
security for loans granted by the Jewish Guardians to Jewish work- 
ing-men times out of number, and never once have I been called 
upon to pay a penny under a guarantee. The worst case of imposi- 
tion by a Jewish recipient of charitable assistance which I can recalk 
shall be set forth in all its heinousness. A girl, out of work and 
destitute, obtained admission to a home for fallen women on the 
strength of a statement, which she made, distinctly implying that 
she had given birth to a child. However, as soon as the committee 
had found her a place as scullery-maid in the house of a benevolent 
Israelite, she confessed that the baby was a myth. ‘ You see,’ she- 
told her mistress, ‘if the kind ladies had known I was an honest 
woman, they would not have helped me.’ When the hare is hard 
pressed, he cannot be reckoned upon to run quite straight ; and if it 
be a fact that the Jew, hounded down, as he has been for centuries, 
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and as, in the countries in which the bulk of the race resides, he 
still is, by the most merciless persecution, is not always quite 
straightforward, this fact is certainly not very surprising. 

By far the most serious vice of the Jewish workman is his love of 
gambling. I have known a man earning a good deal over thirty 
shillings a week, and who might have earned much more if he had 
chosen, come to work without either coat or boots, having pawned these 
articles and gambled away the money. And now, having made a full 
and frank confession of Jewish sins, let me turn to the characteristic 
virtues of the Jewish workman. That the Jew is temperate, frugal, 
industrious, and law-abiding is matter of common knowledge. Nor 
is it in the self-regarding virtues alone that the Jew shines conspicu- 
ous. The kindness of the poor to the poor throughout our British 
working classes is so great that, if I praise the Jews in this respect, 
I must expressly disavow the intention of disparaging any other 
section of industrial society ; but the generosity of Jew towards Jew 
almost transcends the bounds of credibility. Many poor Jews, I verily 
believe, do not know what it is to say‘ No.’ The applicant cries 
‘Help me! It will be a Mitzvah’ (a fulfilment of the Divine com- 
mands). That form of entreaty touches the heart of the Jew with 
irresistible force. So confidently may the result of an appeal like 
this be reckoned upon, that, when a foreigner applies to the Jewish 
Board of Guardians to be sent back to Russia (the Board’s resources 
are somewhat heavily taxed in this matter of repatriation), it isa 
common thing to tell the man, whose journey will cost, say, three 
pounds, that if he will bring one pound next week, he will find his 
ticket ready ; the man will have, perhaps, half-a-crown of his own ; the 
balance he will, it is certain, have no difficulty in collecting from his 
neighbours—artisans very often earning but scanty wages, who pro- 
bably have no sort of friendship or even acquaintance with the object 
of their bounty, and who comply with applications of a similar nature 
almost every week in their lives. 

It would be an endless task to tell all I know in regard to the 
generosity of the Jewish workman ; but for a single crowning instance 
space must be found. Among the sweating-masters in the boot- 
trade one was always pointed out by the sweatee class as the man who, 
by employing an unusually large ‘team,’ made out of the labour of 
these subordinates profits of exceptional dimensions. One fine day 
this prosperous slave-driver, having lost heavily at cards, made away 
with a large number of boots entrusted to him to get ‘ finished,’ and 
then fled the country. He had been a leading spirit in the trade- 
union of the sweating-masters, but had behaved very badly indeed 
to them; and his fellow-sweaters altogether refused to help him. 
Help was badly wanted, especially for his family, whom he had left 
behind without a shilling. Then the case was taken in hand by— 
of all people in the world—the sweated journeymen! In fact, the 
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ringleaders of the revolt against the sweaters, which was then gra- 
dually ripening, were untiring in their activity on behalf of the wife of 
this their guondam most notable and notorious oppressor and of his 
children, to the relief of whose necessities these poor workmen con- 
tributed sums which, regard being had to the circumstances of the 
donors, can only be characterised as magnificent. 

The high standard of morality prevalent among the Jews in 
regard to the relations between the sexes is universally admired. I 
have been in and out of the homes of the Jewish work-people for 
over fifteen years, and only once have I come across an illegitimate 
child. The mother was a widow, miserably poor, who had hitherto 
seemed to me an exemplary person; for, while she herself always - 
looked half-starved and most insufficiently clad, she evidently ex- 
pended upon her three chubby, rosy-cheeked children every farthing 
that she could lay hold of. Her confidential account of her fall was 
that she had, from sheer spite, thrown herself at the feet of an admirer 
of a female neighbour of hers, a woman against whom she had a long- 
standing grudge. Here the impulse of passion was altogether absent ; 
and, speaking broadly, I am of opinion that Jewish work-people have 
their animal instincts well under control. They marry at an age 
which we may consider too early ;' but it must be borne in mind that 
the members of the Jewish race reach maturity while still very young. 
In most cases the consent of the ecclesiastical authorities is obtained 
prior to the nuptials, which are occasionally deferred in conformity 
with a hint from the Rabbis that the ardour of youthful affection is 
not, of itself, enough to ‘keep a fire in the kitchen.’ The Jewish 
husband is a model of faithfulness and consideration. However hard 
he may be forced to toil in order to ‘make two ends meet,’ it is 
seldom indeed that he will allow his wife to work, the rare ex- 
ceptions being found in childless homes, or in those of the sweaters, 
the spouse of the larger sub-contractor occasionally assisting in the 
superintendence of the workers, while those of some of the smaller 
fry fill up the time that they can conveniently spare from their 
domestic duties and from the demands of neighbourly intercourse by 
doing odd jobs in the workshop. A few Jewish married women may 
do a little trouser-finishing: I never came across one; and, having 
for the last ten years been treasurer of the East London Tailoresses’ 
Union, I have a somewhat extensive knowledge of the trade. Shirt- 
making, sack-making, and that last refuge of the destitute, match- 
box-making, all these wretchedly remunerated forms of industry 
in which the wives of so many of our unskilled labourers are engaged, 
are unknown in the homes of the Jews. Most of the Jewish girls, 
who are employed in factories and workshops, seem to me to be 
working chiefly for pocket-money, while waiting for their ‘ young 
men’ to have got on in the world to the point which makes marriage 
prudent. The most vigorous attempts have been made to get these 
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Jewesses to join the Tailoresses’ Trade Union ; they come toa meeting 
in sealskin jackets, with veritable flower-gardens on their heads, and 
with big lockets on their necks ; but when you urge them to contribute 
to out-of-work or sick funds they laugh. ‘ What will you do if you 
fall ill?’ said I to one of these merry maidens. ‘My Chosan (fiancé) 
will give me things,’ was all the answer I could get. 

It must not be imagined that, because the daughters of Israel 
are petted and spoiled by their parents, any undue degree of freedom 
is accorded to them. Many girls belonging to our working-classes. 
consider that, from the moment that they are earning money, they 
have a right to be treated as completely emancipated from parental 
control. Butthe young Jewess is expected to render to the domestic 
authorities a strict account of all her actions. It is, however, to the 
future of his male offspring that the Jewish workman devotes the 
largest share of anxious consideration. ‘ He, who does not teach his 
son a trade, virtually teaches him to steal,’ says the Talmud; and 
the first and last thought of the Jew is, how to find for his son a 
suitable occupation ; if possible, an occupation far more advantageous 
than hisown. The consequence is that (as has already been observed) 
in the lowest forms of Jewish industry it is comparatively rare to find 
any but foreign-born workmen. There are, of course, many English- 
bred Jews in the tailoring trade ; but these will usually be found to 
be men who learned their trade thoroughly in early youth, and 
are now skilled workmen, earning a day-wage of from seven to ten 
shillings. As to the boot-finishers, I remember asking the members: 
of the Strike Committee of the Jewish journeymen if any one of 
them was born in this country: they were all foreigners. The son 
of their chairman is as sturdy a little Englishman as can be found 
between the Land’s End and John o’ Groat’s. He did well at the 
Chicksand Street Board School, and says he intends to enter the Civil 
Service. The secretary of this trade-union has to support a wife and 
seven children on sixteen shillings a week; his eldest boy, educated 
at the excellent Jews’ Free School in Bell Lane, is a clerk in a com- 
mercial house. I know of a poor fellow who earned a scanty living 
by attending prayers in Jewish families—it is usual to make up the 
number of the congregation to ten by employing very needy Israelites: 
in this manner; this Minyan-man had four sons, of whom one took 
his B.A. degree, and is a master at one of the most important Jewish 
schools in the metropolis, while his brothers occupy well-remunerated 
positions in the City. Instances almost without number could be given 
of similar circumstances, proving the extraordinary faculty, which 
the Jewish race possesses, of emerging scatheless and with renewed 
vigour from the most terrible adversity. Here, indeed, lies the true- 
cachet of the Jewish nature. Consider what, unfortunately, is happen- 
ing day by day in all our great cities. The craftsman or labourer, 
who comes up from the country, is stalwart, ruddy, muscular, ‘ sound 
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as a bell.’ His son is, by comparison, a stunted, sallow weakling. 
His grandson is, too often, fit for nothing but to hold horses’ heads 
outside public-houses. To all the deadly influences of town-life the 
Jewish workman, condemned to pass his days in the foetid atmosphere 
of a Ghetto, has been exposed for centuries. It may be that the 
strongest alone have survived. Certain it is that, overwork and 
underfeed them as you will, the Jews steadfastly decline, as a race, 
to degenerate. For the ‘greener’ in the sweating-den there might 
seem to be no hope; yet from the breast of the Jewish workman 
hope is never for a moment absent. For himself the future may 
have nothing in store save the same joyless monotony of never-ceasing 
toil. But upon his offspring the Jew firmly believes a brighter day 
will dawn; and in the fulness of this faith does he find comfort in 
his deepest tribulations. Obstinate optimism, invincible persistency, 
these are the distinguishing features of the Jew, in whatever rank of 
life we may find him ; and in notype of Jew are these characteristics 
so clearly defined as in the Jewish workman. 


Davin F. ScHLoss. 
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VERT AND VENERY. 


OF all the pleasures that are associated with Englishmen, whether 
they belong to the class of country gentlemen or of prosperous com- 
mercial citizens, none is so peculiar and yet none so widespread in 
this country as the love of planting. 

English scenery of that special type which we call homely, 
and of which we are proud as only to be found in England, is 
indeed the production of many centuries of that conservatism 
which has spared the picturesque timber, and of that affectionate 
regard for the future which has made men delight to spend their 
money in imprinting on the face of nature their own taste in trees 
and shrubs. 

I know of no other country where the same taste producing like 
results has ever prevailed. In other countries men of opulent taste 
have laid out great gardens, and as in France squandered fortunes 
upon parterres and gravel paths; but in no other country in the world 
has it been the delight of almost every man, who is collecting how- 
ever humble a fortune, if it is but of some hundreds annually, to 
make for himself a home where he can expend his spare cash in the 
making and planting of a garden. Nor does this love of planting 
belong to any single period of a man’s life; it may be indeed said to 
spring eternal in the breast of Englishmen. Old men, who can never 
see except through the vision of imagination the effect of their 
planting, when once they are possessed with the love of trees plant as 
gaily, with all their life behind them, as if they were just treading 
on the threshold of manhood. Much of the secret of social content- 
ment and of the domesticity of the middle class is due to so many 
sharing the feelings of an old writer, who, to use his own words, 
‘ never had any other desire so strong and so like to covetousness as 
that one which I have had always, that I might be master at last of 
a small house and a large garden, with very moderate conveniences 
joined to them, and there dedicate the remainder of my life only to 
the culture of them and study of nature— 


And there, with no design beyond my wall, whole and entire to lie 
In no unactive ease and no unglorious poverty,’ 
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In books and gardens thou hast placed aright 
Things well which thou dost understand, 
And both dost make with thy laborious hand 

Thy noble, innocent delight. 


It is not everyone who can fulfil an ideal such as Abraham 
Cowley depicted in regard to Evelyn. The cool, sequestered vale of 
life may become a selfish isolation; nor, indeed, as a rule, is the 
enjoyment of woods and gardens ever so keen or so appreciative as to 
those whose imagination is kept alive by an active life, and to whom 
the voices of nature are always speaking through the contrasts of 
town and country—on the one hand, the noisy thoroughfares of . 
business and of action, and on the other, the peaceful dwelling- 
places of reflection. 

Of late years, and in ever-increasing force, the picturesque has 
acquired not only an increased holdjon popular regard, but a distinct 
monetary value. 

Tokenhouse Yard has learnt to respect beauty as a marketable 
commodity of rare price. The dull and dreary levels of heavy land 
that used to grow big turnips and heavy farmers have been beaten 
in the commercial contest by the.still more dreary wastes of virgin 
soil across the seas, that pour their golden stores into the English 
market. On the other hand, land which is pleasantly wooded, and 
can develop views rather than roots, finds a smiling reception among 
the wealthy purchasers of English soil. Yet, to do our ancestors 
justice, it must be borne in mind that this love of woodland scenery, 
which I think may be said to be a special characteristic of Teutonic 
people, is to be found in many early English ballads. The opening 
stanzas of ‘Robin Hood and the Monk’ are redolent of chase and 


woodland — 

In somer when the shawes be sheyne, 
And leves be large and longe, 

Hit is full mery in feyre foreste 
To here the foulys song ; 

To se the dere draw to the dale, 
And leve the hilles hee, 

And shadow hem in the leves grene, 
Vnder the grene-wode tre. 


Or again, in a most rare and exquisite ballad entitled a Musical 
Dreame— 


Now wend we home stout Robin Hood, 
Leave we the woods behind us. 
Love passions must not be withstood, 
Love everywhere will find us. 

livde in fielde and downe, and so did h:; 
I got me to the woods, love ‘ollowed mse, 


These early ballads are like the children of natare, Lright, joyous; 
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direct. We fancy them set to music and sung in merry and hearty 
choruses by groups of country girls and lads. 

They seem to form a necessary and fitting part of the rural life 
that England enjoyed under good Queen Bess, when men fought 
hard, lived hard, and thought hard; when beliefs were clear and 
simple, when life was practical and earnest, and free from that sense 
of mysticism and of intangible regret that has come in modern 
times. 

Poetry these early ballads were—poetry from several points of 
view, especially as the expression of a deep love for nature, but how 
different in their tone from the subjective language of Wordsworth : 


And O ye fountains, meadows, hills and groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves, 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight, 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 


And what is that sway? It is always solemn, ay, even stamped with 
the presence of divinity. 


The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 


Nature to the greatest of all nature’s poets has, beyond all other 
agencies, the most searching power to awaken the eternities of 


existence : 
To me the meanest flower that blows, can give 


Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 


Wordsworth poured out the genius of his soul in the midst of the 
Lake country with its restless beauty of cloud, sunshine, and colour. 
Worshipping nature, his idol was always present to his eye. He 
could be constantly learning its moods and admiring its mysteries. 

Others have not been as fortunate as Wordsworth—others have 
had no external forces to touch the imagination--and yet the imagi- 
nation has been touched. Inspired, illuminated by that wondrous 
instinct, common to Teutonic people, it has evoked some of the 
noblest passages in literature. 

That this love of nature is an instinct born in us of all time, 
is proved in the curious experience that it is not always out of 
the scenery, or in the midst of delightful scenery, that poetical in- 
spiration is evoked. Some of the finest descriptions of nature have 
been given to us by men whose surroundings have been entirely 
different, and the influence of a pleasing English landscape, of those 
rich pasture lands and expanses of mild undulating country, the 
Warwickshire home of Shakespeare and of George Eliot, did not 
prevent the inspiration of the highest tragic genius, Coleridge, 
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though born amid the sunny orchards and sleepy hollows of Ottery 
St. Mary, has given us in the Ancient Mariner some of the finest 
and fiercest descriptions of nature’s cruelty and man’s despair. 
Goethe, though born in the town of Frankfort, with all the traditions 
and instincts, one would suppose, of a town lad, has drawn mountain 
scenes such as no mountain poet has ever surpassed ; and, to turn to 
contemporary writers, the marvellous atmosphere of medieval Rome, 
its concentration of influence and power, its admixture of great 
ambitions and purposes with the most debased and passionate play of 
human desires, has been described in the second volume of John 
Inglesant, with the graphic force of an Italian student, by a member 
of a Quaker family and a manufacturer living in Birmingham. Just 
as in the language of Virgil— 

Some trees their birth to bounteous nature owe, 

For some without the pains of planting grow. 

With osiers thus the banks of brooks abound, 

Sprung from the watery genius of the ground. 

From the same principle the grey willows come, 

Herculean poplar and the tender broom, 


so there are some men who have implanted in them the natural 
appreciation of trees and tree-craft, which others, who have lived 
among them, never possess. 

In early times, when houses were built of wood and all the ships 
were made of wood, and when wood formed the fuel for cooking and 
warmth, the cultivation of timber and the prevention of its waste 
were the subjects of very severe laws. From the time of Edward the 
Yourth there were enacted many statutes for the planting, securing, 
cutting and ordering of woods, copses and underwoods. By an Act 
of Queen Elizabeth, timber of twenty-two years’ growth was exempted 
for a longer period from the payment of tithe, ‘to render it complete 
and more effectual to their improvement.’ 

In the seventeenth century no farmer was permitted, in the 
Duchy of Luxembourg, to fell a timber-tree without his being able 
to show that he had planted another, and a custom existed at that 
time around Frankfort, spoken of as inviolable, under which the 
young farmer, before he had leave to marry, was obliged to produce 
a certificate of his having set a number of walnut trees. 

Under the law of Edward the Fourth, wood in parks forms the 
subject of special legislation. Cattle and colts were not allowed to 
graze the woods till four years after a fall; and, to prevent the 
destructive razing and converting of woods into pasture, no wood 
of two acres, and above two furlongs from the mansion house, could 
be interfered with. In parts of Germany, where a single tree was 
observed to be extraordinarily fertile—‘ a constant and plentiful mast 
bearer ’—there were laws to prohibit its being felled without special 
leave; and, in England, owners of woods within chases were for- 

VoL. XXIX.—No. 167. I 
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bidden, to use the phraseology of the time, to cut down timber 
‘ without view of officers.’ 

The iron industry, dependent then as it is now upon the neigh- 
bourhood of fuel for its manufacture, flourished in the Weald of Sussex 
on account of the extent and amount of oak timber. In order to protect 
the timber from the exorbitance and increase of devouring iron mills, 
there was a statute made by Queen Elizabeth which prohibited the 
converting of timber-trees into fuel for the use of iron mills, if the 
tree were of one foot square and growing within fourteen miles of 
the sea or the great rivers. The King of Spain took similar precau- 
tions in the royal woods near Bilboa. It is mentioned that he had 
sixteen times as many acres of coppice wood as were fit to be cut for 
fuel for the iron works in one year, and that when any particular por- 
tion of coppice wood was going to be felled, an officer would first mark 
for ship-timber certain trees to be spared. In Biscay, again, every 
proprietor, under a law which was severely enforced, planted three 
trees for every one which was cut down. 

The Norman Conquest introduced into England a race of kings 
who loved the chase as a pastime. 

Because pigs multiply so rapidly swine’s flesh became, during the 
early stages of civilisation, the principal food of the common people. 
The fattening of hogs upon acorns was considered so important a 
branch of domestic economy during the seventh century that King 
Ina enacted the pannage laws for its regulation. The many admirers 
of Sir W. Scott will remember the description in Ivanhoe of Gurth, 
the swineherd of Cedric the Saxon, and up to within a recent period 
large droves of hogs were fattened every year upon the mast of the 
New Forest, and collected every night, by the sound of a horn, by the 
swineherds. 

William the Conqueror, in his passion for sport and for turning 
the forests into hunting grounds, ordained statutes to restrict the 
poor from fattening their hogs in them—a grievance that John had 
to repeal at Runnymede. 

The Duke of Brittany, in a grant to the monks of the abbey of 
Fors in Wensley Dale of pasturage and grass in the adjoining forest, 
expressly forbids them to use any mastiffs to drive away the wolves, 
which afforded good sport. 

To such an extent was the protection of the king’s sport carried, 
that it became a less penal offence to killa man than a stag. 

Around the death of Rufus there will always hang a shadow of 
mystery. ¥ Its secret lies buried in the gloomy seclusion of Canterton 
Glen. And yet that Rufus fell a victim to the anger of an oppressed 
people is very probable. The New Forest does not mean the newly 
planted forest, but rather that William appropriated for his own 
selfish amusements a great tract of Hampshire woodland, including 
the old forest and many acres of ground cleared by the Saxon hus- 
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bandmen, and placed this extended area under the restrictions of 
forestal laws. 

A forest in the legal sense is the right of keeping, for the purpose 
of venery and hunting, the wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase, park, 
and warren in a certain territory of woody ground or pasture set 
apart for the purpose, with laws and officers of its own, established 
for protection of the game. Deer, rabbits, and the like may be law- 
fully kept by any person in an enclosed place if preserved as 
‘property,’ but the right to keep up animals in a wild state for 
mere diversion has been claimed at all times, as a matter of pre- 
rogative, by the sovereign. 

Though a forest is therefore generally and originally a royal pos- 
session, it is capable, as in the case of Leicester Forest, of being 
vested in a subject, and in that case the grantee would have the 
franchise of a forest to its full extent, with all the appropriate courts 
and officers. Again, a forest is a right which its owner may have 
either in his own lands or in the lands of another. In this respect 
the right of forest differs from aright of common. The rights of 
common, issuing out of the soil, cannot exist in the same man who 
is general owner of the soil itself, and are consequently rights—as was 
decided in the case of Lloyd v. Earl Powis—which a man can claim 
to exercise only im alieno solo. A forest, on the other hand, is an 
inheritance collateral to the ownership of the land, and may be 
claimed by a man either in proprio solo or in alieno solo. 

Lastly, the owner of a forest has a qualified property in the wild 
animals of chase and venery there found, solongas they continue therein. 
Noother person can lawfully take them within the precincts of the forest 
or chase them therefrom and take them in other ground. But if a 
wild animal strays from the forest, it was decided in the twelfth year 
of Henry the Eighth that it ceases to be the property of the owner 
of the forest franchise, and will belong to the first taker. 

Under the laws of Canute, which were undoubtedly analogous to 
the ancient law of the Scandinavian continent, every freeholder had 
the right, provided he abstained from the king’s forests, of sporting 
upon his own territories. 

The Norman kings extended the limits of the ancient forests by 
encroachment on the lands of their subjects and laid out new ones, 
as Manwood tells us, without any regard to the rights of private 
property. Above all, they established a most barbarous system of 
forest law, under which the penalty for killing a stag or boar was loss 
of eyes, ‘ for,’ says the;Saxon Chronicle, ‘ William loved the great 
game as if he had been their father.’ 

The tyranny of the Norman kings necessitated the Charta de 
Foresta, 9 Henry the Third, by which many forests unlawfully made 
were disafforested, and many abuses were reformed in the forests 
that remained entire. 

12 
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An attempt to revive the forest laws was made by Charles the 
First, and courts were held, according to Hallam, by the chief justice 
in eyre, for recovery of the King’s forestal rights. The rebellion 
put a stop to this as to many other unconstitutional manceuvres, and, 
by an Act passed shortly after, the extent of the royal forests was 
fixed according to their boundaries in the twentieth year of James 
the First, and no place was hereafter to be accounted forest where 
forest courts had not been held within sixty years before the first 
year of the reign of Charles the First. 

The jurisdiction of forest courts is confined to particular localities 
and instituted to redress particular injuries, viz. such as relate to the 
king’s deer, to the herbage, and to the coverts in which the deer are 
lodged. These courts consist of the attachment, the regard, the 
swainmote, and the court of the chief justice in eyre. 

The attachment was held before the verderers of the forest once 
in every forty days; its jurisdiction was confined to receiving the 
‘attachments’ or presentments of the foresters and keepers and to 
their enrolment ; it had no power to convict or to proceed to judg- 
ment. 

The court of regard was holden every third year for the ‘ lawing 
and expeditation of mastiffs,’ which is done by the cutting off the 
elaws of the fore feet to prevent their running after the deer. 

No other dogs but mastiffs could be thus lawed and expeditated. 
Formerly no other dogs, except by special grant, were permitted to 
‘be kept within the precincts of a forest. By a grant in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh the dogs of the abbot and ‘ holy men’ of Beau- 
lieu were protected from this ceremony. 

The swainmote was, according to Manwood, as incident toa forest 
as ‘a court of pie-powder is to a fair.’ It was held thrice a year 
before the verderers as judges, assisted by the steward of the forest, 
and the jury was formed out of the ‘ sweins’ or freehold tenants of the 
forest. Its jurisdiction consisted in inquiring into the oppressions 
committed by the officers of the forest ; it had power to convict and 
fine, but the conviction had to be afterwards certified under the seals 
of the jury to the court of the chief justice in eyre, for it could not 
itself proceed to judgment, not being a court of record, nor could it 
award execution, for that was reserved to the chief justice in eyre. 

The justice court, or court of the chief justice in eyre, was the 
principal court of the forest, and had to be held before the chief itine- 
rant judge or his deputy. At this court all pleas were finally decided, 
together with any claims of franchise, all liberties that may havebeen 
in dispute, and any privileges that may have been challenged within 
the confines of the forest. This court was the high court of appeal in 
the trial of presentments that were enrolled in the inferior courts of 
the forest. Persons tried before the swainmote could appeal for trial 
here, and when convicted, the chief justice could issue his warrant 
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to the officers of the forest to apprehend the offenders. This court 
was held in every third year, and it appears that its proceedings 
could be removed by writ of error into the Court of Queen’s Bench 
at Westminster, in order to rectify any matter of law or even any 
maladministration of justice. 

Few records of these courts remain, but those who may wish to 
pursue the matter into further detail will find an account of the two 
last: one in 1635, at which the Earl of Holland presided, is preserved 
in the Tower of London; and the last of all, before Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, just subsequent to the Restoration, is preserved in the 
Chapter House at Westminster. 

In the charter ‘de foresta’ of Canute, granted at a Parliament held © 
at Winchester in 1016, we find an allusion to the three sorts of trials 
that were formerly used in England, and which, very probably, were 
employed against those who had offended against the forest laws. The 
Purgatio Ignis, under which the accused party was adjudged innocent or 
guilty in proportion as he could endure to walk barefoot upon red-hot 
ploughshares, or to grasp a hot iron in his hand that sometimes 
weigheda pound, ‘simplex ordelium,’ or three pounds, ‘triplex ordelium.’ 
This pleasing ordeal was humorously reserved as a privilege of the 
nobility. Grafton’s Chronicle mentions that Emma, the mother of 
King Edward the Confessor, being adjudged guilty of the death of 
her son, was led blindfold by two men to pass over nine ploughshares 
red-hot, which she did barefoot without any hurt. The other two 
trials, for men of servile condition, were, on the whole, preferable. 
You were either thrown into a pond or river, and if you could hold 
your breath successfully under water for some time, you were 
acquitted ; or you had to thrust your arm up to the shoulder in a 
vessel of hot water, and if you could manage to do this without much 
bodily hurt, you were pronounced innocent. These weird methods 
of justice went with unconscious irony by the name of ‘judicium 
Dei.’ 

Forests (which, as distinct from chases, had particular laws proper 
to themselves alone, and could punish any offence within their boun- 
daries, not by the common laws, but by the law of the forest) had 
become, as might not unnaturally be supposed, very offensive to 
popular opinion. Henry the Third, in the ninth ycar of his reign, was 
obliged in a charter ‘ de foresta’ to reduce the severity of their laws, 
and to decree that, from henceforth, ‘no man shall lose either life or 
member for killing our deer,’ but that he should be subject to a heavy 
fine or a year’s imprisonment. Forests were then what Scotch 
forests are now, the domain of deer, and not of woodcraft. The 
ancient charter of the forest speaks of the hart as ‘ ferus regalis,’ and 
Bartholomzus, ‘ De Proprietatibus Rerum,’ speaks of him as ‘ the most 
stately beast which goeth on the earth, having a majesty both in his 
gait and countenance.’ The early customs of the time speak in lan- 
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guage of the same strain. Some were of opinion that, let the age of 
a stag be what it will, he could not be called a hart until he had been 
hunted by the king. On the other hand, any stag that was six years old 
seems generally to have been called a hart, and if he had been hunted 
by the king and escaped alive, called a hart royal. If, in hunting, a 
hart was driven out of the forest so far that he was not likely to 
return himself, then, because he had made such sport, the king would 
cause a proclamation to be made in‘all the towns and villages around 
that no person should kill, hunt, or hurt him, and would appoint 
certain foresters to look after him till he returned to the forest. 
Henceforth he was called a ‘ hart royal proclaimed.’ 

Among some ancient records that were kept in the tower of Not- 
tingham Castle there is an account of how, in 1394, King Richard 
did chase a hart out of Sherwood Forest into Barnesdale in Yorkshire, 
and, because he could not recover him, he made proclamation at 
Tickill in Yorkshire, and at several other places thereabout, that no 
person should kill, hunt, or chase the hart. In the time of Henry 
the Sixth a man was indicted for killing a hart royal proclaimed, and 
exception was taken to it that it was not set forth where, or in what 
place, the proclamation was made. 

Forests were looked upon, first and foremost, as the hunting- 
grounds of royal and noble persons. Lord Abergavenny had St. 
Leonard’s forest in Sussex; the Duke of Buckingham had the 
forests of Brecknock-hay and Causellay; Lord North had the forests 
of Weybridge and Sapley; and, within their boundaries, they were 
able, after the same fashion as the king, to punish offenders by 
forest laws above and beyond the common law of the country. In 
early legal phraseology a forest is described as ‘ silva sacrosancta’ ; 
and the derivation of ‘ forest’ is given ina treatise of the forest laws, 
that was published about the latter end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, as ‘fera’ and ‘statio.’ Again, it is stated that a forest differs 
from other places, which have woods and coverts, in being ‘ privileged 
for wild beasts and fowls.’ These wild beasts or fowls were specitied. 
The hart, the hind, and the hare are beasts of the forest; the buck, 
the doe, and the fox are beasts of the chase ; the hare, the coney, the 
pheasant and the partridge are beasts and fowls of warren. So 
late as the reign of James the First, all the judges of England were 
summoned by the king to confer upon the question of forests. It 
is curious to note the change from earlier times, how the timber has 
ceased to be the principal object, and the trouble and anxiety is 
centred on the preservation of the game. The first resolution of the 
judges ran as follows: ‘That the justices in eyre and the king’s 
officers in the forest have charge of venison, vert and green hue, for 
the maintenance and preservation of the king’s game, and of all 
manner of trees ’"—mark: not for timber, but—‘ for covert, and browse 
and pannage ;’ but that when there was occasion to fell woods in the 
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forest, or timber for the king’s use, it must be taken and sold by 
authority, under the great seal, by the view of the forester, that it 
might not be taken in places inconvenient for the game. Acting 
upon this resolution of the judges, the Lord Treasurer of England 
and the Court of Exchequer was forbidden to fell any woods or coppices 
within any of the king’s parks, forests or chases, except at fit times 
and by the view of such as have charge of the game. 

It is, as I have said above, in Scotland that the word ‘ forest’ 
maintains its sporting signification. In England there are decreasingly 
few deer parks. In a favourite residential county like Hampshire you 
can count them on one hand, and the wild red deer remain only in 
what Jefferies happily describes as ‘ Red Deer Land,’ on the borders ~ 
of West Somerset and North Devon. Itisin that corner of England, 
and there alone, that we see something of the old England of forest 
and of chase. There the knowledge of vert and venery is the com- 
mon possession of the common people. Modern influences have so 
far left that country very little changed. They have not as yet 
permeated the minds of the people, with their quaint traditions and 
superstitions, but have rather as it were passed over the moorlands 
like a breath of wind that merely scatters the leaves in the golden 
woodlands of the westering coombes. 

The passion which the pursuit of the wild deer can engender is 
curiously portrayed in the minds of Scotch stalkers, with their 
quaint charm of manner and their innate reverence for a fine stag. 
He is, indeed, to them a sacrosanct animal, worthy of the highest 
consideration ; nor, indeed, is this feeling inexplicable. The stag, 
as Richard Jefferies says, seems the natural owner of the woods and 
the broad slopes of heather. They belong to him, and he steps upon 
the sward in lordly mastership. The land is his and the hills, the 
sweet streams and rocky glens; he is infinitely more natural than 
the cattle and sheep that have strayed into his dominions. For some 
indefinable reason, although they too are, in reality, natural, when 
he is present, they look as if they had been put there and were kept 
there by artificial means. They do not, as painters say, shade in 
with the colours and shape of the landscape. He is earth-born, and 
holds possession by descent. 

It has been said by an old writer that there are many pamphlets, 
prodigious histories, and romances, invented by men’s fancies, which 
abuse many noble spirits, and in the reading of which much time is 
wasted and much wit dulled. These books, we are told, are more 
fit for women than men, for they will furnish them with strange 
stories and a few fine words. 

As a contrast to the didactic writing of the eighteenth century, 
Moses Cook and others touched in their books upon trees, and that 
love of rural life which, while the common enjoyment of so many, 
had not found expression. I might perhaps mention an allusion 
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in a rare book printed in 1577, and containing an account of 
‘The Newe Founde World,’ to a gum that came from Peru, and 
that, to quote the language of the book, was employed ‘to purge 
them which have the goute.’ This is interesting, as showing that 
the English buccaneers and adventurous Spaniards found the gout 
as great an enemy to their roysterous mode of life as it is now the 
statesmanlike disease of those senators who suffer for the excesses of 
their fathers. It is curious to note the strange theories about the 
merits of the smell of earth. Lord Bacon, in his Natural History, 
commends the following of the plough, in fresh ground, to be very 
healthful for man. ‘It is best,’ says he, ‘to take the air of the 
earth, new turned-up, by digging with the spade, or standing by 
him that diggeth;’ and he refers to the health of a great man 
whom he knew, and who had a fresh clod of earth brought to him 
every morning as he sat in his bed, and would hold his head over it 
a pretty while. 

This quaint prescription reminds one of the theory of the modern 
school of mystics, of whose views Lawrence Oliphant was a prominent 
exponent, that he who desires perfectly to attune his own nature 
to that which surrounds him can do so in no better way than by 
returning to a more primitive mode of life, and delving daily in 
mother-earth. Oliphant himself teamed as a common teamster 
through the rigours of a Canadian winter, and believed he derived 
from this and similar experiences a comprehension of and sympathy 
with the forces of nature, not otherwise attainable. To him, the 
sense of thus assisting in the fusing and recombining of the 
natural elements brought an exaltation of spirit that far outweighed 
the personal discomforts involved, and these can surely not have 
been) light to a man of middle age and of delicate constitution, 
accustomed to all the refinements of European capitals. 

Various excellent books contain fuller information than I can 
give as to the details of planting, but perhaps it would be convenient 
for me to enumerate some salient features. My space is limited, and 
I must try to compress much within small limits. 

In planting you have to confront four different sets of circum- 
stances :-— 

1. The degree of exposure. 

2. The kind of herbage that covers the soil. 

3. The nature of the soil. 

4, Are you filling in, or are you making a new plantation ? 

As regards No. 1, (a) for sea exposure, the best trees to plant are: 
the goat willow and the pineaster. Plantations of these trees were 
formed on the estate of Sir Fowell Buxton on the cliffs close to the 
Yarmouth Roads. The soil is poor there, and the pineaster prefers 
a poor soil, possessing as it does long bare roots which strike down 
to a great depth and render the tree independent of drought and 
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the casualties arising from a shifting surface such as often prevails 
near the sea. 

Seaside planting in Great Britain is, as compared with France, of 
modern date. In 1789 Bremontier, of the Administration of Forests, 
planted at the Gulf of Gascony, upon sandy hillocks constantly 
shifted by the wind and destitute of vegetation, pineaster seeds in 
conjunction with four to five pounds of broom seed per acre. The 
broom acted as nurses to the pineasters; and what was a hundred 
years ago dreary seaside sandhills are now extensive plantations of 
thriving trees that are the support of the inhabitants, who prepare 
from them resin and tar. 

In a heavier soil near the seashore the Huntingdon willow and 
the Bedford willow will do well. Also the common sycamore, the 
Norway and scarlet maple, and the grey poplar, but none of the 
other varieties of poplar. It is advisable to protect the plantation 
against the first brunt of the sea breeze by a living screen fence of 
black elder. Among the low-growing shrubs which stand sea ex- 
posure well I might mention the sea-buckthorn, the snowberry, the 
evergreen barberry, and the German tamarisk. 

(b) For exposure to the wind inland, the best trees for all soils 
are the beech, the Austrian pine, ahd the Scotch fir. 

(c) For exposure in hedgerows, unless the situation is very 
high the best tree to plant is the elm. It will stand a good deal of 
wir, it can be transplanted large, and admits of being frequently 
lopped. In the lopping great care is required in shortening (not 
cutting to the trunk, or you injure the timber) the side or any 
branches that are near the leading shoot. Often the trunk is cleared 
of all the lateral branches to a considerable height, and the top 
branches are allowed to take just what form they please. Such 
treatment produces the directly opposite result to what is desired— 
namely, a broad umbrella which overshadows the field, and not a 
spiral tree. 

(d) For exposure to frost, it should be remembered that the 
Insignis pine—a most decorative tree that flourishes on a loamy or 
gravelly soil—will not stand the frosts of the valley, but prefers high 
ground. 

(e) For exposure to smoke, undoubtedly the best tree is the 
Western plane introduced into Britain about 1630 from North 
America. The sycamore will stand better than most trees the smoke 
and chemical works of manufacturing towns, and the fig-tree prospers 
in London. Rhododendrons, notably the common Ponticum, will live 
in smoke. A complete audit was made of the trees that in 1877 
were growing within the boundaries of the city of London. It 
showed that there were about 1,200 established and thriving trees. 
Of these 520 were planes, 220 were limes, 202 balsam, black and 
other poplars, and 61 thorns of various kinds. 
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No. 2. Where you have ground covered with thick sedgy grass 
or with furze, it is best to plough the ground before planting. This 
does not apply to yellow clay moors such as abound in some parts of 
the West of England, but generally it is true. 

Where, on the other hand, you have to deal with a heath-covered 
district, Scotch pine and larch can be planted with great rapidity 
upon the notch system, which is commonly practised in Scotland, 
and there is no necessity for the soil to be pulverised or prepared. 

The heath, when it is of a moderate size, is considered to assist 
the growth of the young plants. It affords to them a natural pro- 
tection, while its open stems do not retain moisture to rot the plants, 
nor do its roots injure them like thick tufts of grass. 

On the other hand, where the earth is pulverised and deprived 
of the protection which the heath afforded, it absorbs an excess of 
moisture that causes the ground to swell during frost and to subside 
in open weather. 

No. 3. The nature of the soil. 

Strong clay produces the best oaks and the best silver fir. 

A deep loam is the most favourable soil for the growth of the 
Spanish chestnut and ash. 

The beech is the glorious weed of the chalk and down countries ; 
the elm of the rich red-sandstone valleys. Coniferous trees prefer 
land of a light sandy texture (e.g. as at Dropmore, near Burnham 
Beeches) ; but as many desire to plant conifers on other soils I would 
mention that the following among others will grow on most soils (chalk 
included): the Abies excelsa, canadensis, magnifica, nobilis, and 
Pinsapo; the Pinus excelsa, insignis, and Laricio; the Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, erecta, viridis, and macrocarpa ; the Salisburia adian- 
tifolia, and the Wellingtonia. The most fast-growing in England 
of conifers is the Douglas fir. A specimen planted at Eggesford less 
than sixty years ago stands now 115 feet high. The girth of the tree, 
measured one foot from the ground, is 20 feet round, and the tree is 
estimated to contain 300 solid feet of timber. The Douglas fir is a 
beautiful tree with dark, spreading branches. It grows luxuriantly on 
the slopes of the hills, but will not stand exposure to the wind, and 
for that reason should always be planted in sheltered coombes with 
other trees behind it. 

In moist and boggy land the spruce or the willow tribes succeed best. 

In high, poor, and very dry land no tree thrives so well as the 
Scotch fir, the beech, and the sycamore. 

No. 4. If you are filling in on the exposed side of a wood, fill 
in with the trees already mentioned according to the character of 
the exposure, but never fill in with a beech in the midst of a thriving 
plantation, and avoid replacing a tree with one of the same kind. 
The soil wants and needs change. Elms can be replaced by limes, 
chestnuts by fir, oaks by ash, and so on. 
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If a new plantation is to be made, your first consideration must 
be, Is it for profit or for pleasure ? 

If for profit, and your soil is not a very thin chalk (for a subsoil 
of chalk with a good loam upon it does not matter), nothing is so 
profitable as larch for your first crop, with oak and ash planted to 
succeed them. Beech, which kill all vegetation around them, should 
never be planted with other trees, but if planted for profit at all 
should be planted in woods by itself. 

If for pleasure, mix your trees to afford variety of form and colour ; 
mix masses of copper beech with masses of light green of the western 
plane; group oaks and beeches to convey that lovely undulating 
effect that is given by the wild woodlands of the New Forest. Add, 
as if with a pepper-box, bunches here and there of Scotch fir, and 
where the ground is irregular and rises to natural peaks, clothe it 
with silver fir, whose tall tops will stand out in solitary dignity against 
the sky and increase the sense of height; fringe the edges of your 
wood with lines of horse-chestnut—a mass in spring of blossom and 
in autumn of colour—and under these chestnuts and in nooks and 
corners thrust in some laburnum, that it may push its showers of 
gold out to the light and over the fence. 

The knowledge that I have endeavoured to compress into this 
article has been a labour of love. In touching upon some of 
the quaint ideas that have clustered round vert and venery, upon 
some of the side-lights of woodcraft that I have dug out as 
quaint gems of oddity from rambles among old books in my library, I 
hope I may have awakened among my readers some sunny memories 
and associations of hours spent in the open air. It would be impossible 
within the compass of this article to enter, with any attempt at 
thoroughness, into the various methods of planting; but with this 
general piece of advice, in the quaint language of an old book, let me 
conclude, ‘that those that are resolved to plant should make their 
ground fit for the trees before they set them, and not bury them in 
a hole like a dead dog. Let them have good and fresh lodgings, 
suitable to their quality, and good attendance also, to preserve them 
from their enemies till they are able to encounter with them.’ 


LYMINGTON. 
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RANDOM ROAMING. 


ENJOYING the happy privilege of living where the air is of the purest 
and the water of the best, Iam in the habit of deriding those who 
assume that it is one of the necessities of life that a man should have 
an annual ‘ change.’ Our fathers were not restless peripatetics, yet 
they were wise in their generation—wise and virtuous; they lived 
their lives in a dogged, robust, and useful manner; they did not live 
in vain; they did not pretend that they were subject to periodical 
attacks of lassitude ; they did not pose as overstrained workers ; they 
did not lackadaisically sigh for rest. We are of different stuff. We 
pretend, one and all, that we need change of scene and holidays. It 
is the fashion of the time and no more. Confess that it is a mere 
fashion, and I am prepared to grant that it is a pleasant fashion ; but 
ask me to allow that going to the end of the earth is positively re- 
quired by the average Briton because the average Briton is an over- 
worked animal, and I protest against the hypocrisy of such an assump- 
tion, and obstinately assert that I, for one, am not overworked, and 
decline to move until you withdraw your plea of necessity, which I 
hold to be untenable and insincere. 

And yet I confess I love seeing strange places, and visiting 
half-forgotten places that have always something new to teach, 
and I know too well how bormé anyone becomes who never stirs 
from home. Only don’t talk to me of the advantage of ‘change 
of air,’ for to such as we, any change of air is a change for the 
worse. 

We had been reading Professor Burrows’ charming book about the 
Cinque Ports, and a hankering came upon me to go and see the old 
towns with my own eyes. So we made a beautiful plan, 
and we mapped it out day by day, and we had it all set 
down in black and white, and we were going to spend nineteen days 
in researches of the most interesting and instructive kind. Canterbury 
was to be our base, and all the coast from Reculver to Beachy Head 
our land of pilgrimage. What were we not going to do and to see 
Let it be confessed at once that our plans came to nothing: we did 
not even get to Dover, and we did not see Dungeness. 

Alack! How beautiful plans do fade into nothingness! Some- 


Our plans. 
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thing happens—and something happened with us. I have the great 
happiness of knowing two large-hearted brethren. Twins they are 
and never parted—great-hearted brethren, and broad-browed, strong 
and clear of brain, right manly and gentle and generous, and of widest 
sympathies, and their names are Walt and Vult. Perhaps you have 
read of two such brethren in Jean Paul’s perplexing story. I am 
afraid young men do not read Richter now. Young men now are 
not in the mood for anything sentimental—they ‘like incident,’ 
so they tell me, and they ‘ never heard of Walt and Vult.’ Richter’s 
pair of brothers are dead, and have been dead for some two generations 
at least. But the brothers Walt and Vult who are my dear friends, 
are alive now; and long may they live to make the world better and 
happier by their influence ! 

One morning, just as we were preparing to carry out that care- 
fully considered plan of ours, came a letter from Walt and Vult, 
saying peremptorily, ‘We desire to see you, friend. Re- 
deem your promise and let us know the Lady Shepherd 
[these are their very words], and we will show you something of 
Sussex.’ It is pitiful to think of such weakness as we exhibited ; 
but it seemed that some occult force was acting on us, a wilfulness 
stronger than our own wills prevailed, and actually next morning— 
yes, within twenty-four hours—we had thrown up all our plans and 
had started off without helm or compass, surrendering ourselves to 
the brothers Walt and Vult. When the train stopped, lo! we were 
at about the most prosaic town in the island of Great Britain ; and 
the name of that town is Brighton. Until some ten years ago I had 
a bigoted aversion to the very name of Brighton—nay, a rancorous 
and vindictive hatred of the place. At four years old I had the 
measles—blame me not, ye critics! I bad no option in the matter—I 
took the measles, or, rather, the measles took me; and being 
weakened by the malady, I was sent down to Brighton with my 
nurse—a very wicked woman—who had strict orders to give me baths 
in the sea. There was a wickeder woman than she, and that last 
woman derided me again and again, and resolutely plunged me in 
the brine. Dr. Johnson once observed that he never wished to meet 
a fool in heaven. What would he have said to meeting a bathing- 
woman in the Islands of the Blest ? 

The recollection of that seasbathing gave me a fierce repugnance 
to Brighton for well-nigh forty years, until one day accident took 
me there, and I found the place better than I had expected—I had 
no longer any dread of meeting that bathing-woman on the shore. 
Now, as I grasped the hands of Walt and Vult, I felt that no great 
harm could come to me; I acquiesced in the situation, and was 
almost glad. Having arrived at Brighton, it remained to make the 
best of our opportunities. We realised at once that we had begun 
our holiday. 


Brighton. 
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Wise men take a holiday with two ends in view, just as they 
take their meat and drink—and those ends are pleasure and profit. 
For myself, my notion of holiday-making is the getting of a maxi- 
mum of new information and new impressions at the cost of a mini- 
mum of discomfort and fatigue. That means, that when I set out 
on a ramble I take it as easily as I can, and I keep my eyes and my 
ears open. It is all very well for young men to set out like Tartarin, 
bent on staggering across the crevasses and floundering over the snow. 
We middle-aged folk have got beyond that. 


. - « stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien 


did not find his soul satisfied with staring; he saw an old world 
behind him and a new world before. I know not how itis, but some 
of us in this age find ourselves possessed by an insatiable yearning 
not to speculate upon the future, but to get into touch with the past. 
Brighton has no past worth mentioning, yet it has something to 
boast of which the casual visitor rarely hears of, rarely visits. It has 
in its Museum perhaps the most complete, and certainly the most 
exquisite collection of chalk fossils in the world, and also a unique 
collection of pottery and porcelain. Both one and the other were made 
by the brothers Walt and Vult, or rather by brother Vult—the other 
brother not objecting. That unique collection of pottery was ‘ made 
to illustrate the principle, or rather in development of the notion, 
that the history of a country may be traced in its homely pottery, 
I will not presume to describe it; but this I do venture to assert, 
that he who goes to Brighton without spending an hour or two in 
looking at those mugs and plates, and cups and saucers, and chimney 
ornaments, and pondering upon their significance, is not a man to be 
envied—in fact, he is a man to be pitied, as all men are who, having 
a good chance of learning a new lesson, throw that chance away. 
But if there is not much to see at Brighton, there is a great deal to 
see from Brighton, and for a week or so Brighton was our base, And 
what a joyous base it was! The talk was a perpetual feast after a 
day’s expedition—Walt and Vult cutting in and in with noble en- 
tanglements, sometimes the whimsical brother taking the lead, some- 
times the deep voice of the other vibrating with emotion, rising with 
enthusiasm, loud with indignation at some mention of treachery or 
wrong. And there was prattle of children too, such sweet prattle, and 
so clearly articulate withal. And there was so muchto look at—such 
hoards of wonders in every corner, and such stories to tell! The 
treasures of that house are not guarded by grim lions suggesting terror 
and laceration, but by sculptured dogs, emblems of faithful love and 
nobleness. 
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‘Cinque Ports?’ said brother Vult. ‘We will go to Newhaven 
to-morrow ; Newhaven supplanted one of the Cinque Ports.’ Not 
quite that; but one of the members of the Cinque Ports. 
Seaford sent two representatives to Parliament in 1300, 
and for centuries had contributed its quota of ships to the Royal 
Navy; but before the sixteenth century had come to an end, the 
river Ouse, which in its exit to the sea had made Seaford harbour, 
was forced by the movement of the shingle to find for itself another 
channel, and a new port arose which assumed the name of Newhaven, 
where the traffic to Dieppe now goes on with ever-increasing brisk- 
ness. That there could be anything at Newhaven which was worth 
going to see was newto me. But where in this England of ours can 
you find a place that is not worth a visit, or that has not something 
to make a man find out how very ignorant he is, and help him to go 
home the better for his day’s journey? We had to stop at Lewes 
on the way. Lewes is a place of renown, but its glory is departed. 
Here William de Warenne, the great Conqueror’s doughty brother- 
in-arms and first Earl of Surrey, kept his state after his fashion, and 
here, it seems, he lies buried. Of the castle I for bear to speak. As 
to the glorious priory which the great Earl and Gundrada his wife 
founded here to the glory of God and for the furtherance of devotion 
and the contemplative life—the greater portion of it lies buried 
under the railroad ; only fragments remain. The range of conventual 
buildings presented a frontage of about 400 feet, the church was 25 
feet longer than Chichester Cathedral, 90 feet longer than the Con- 
queror’s church which he built for his Abbey of Battle, and exactly 
the same length from end to end as Lichfield Cathedral. The foun- 
dation of this priory was an event in English history, and the story 
is worth the reading. Read it, if you can, in Mr. Hope’s paper in the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute, and there you will find all that 
is ever likely to be known about the fortunes of the house, its origin, 
its rise, its growth, and its fall. It was the first house of the Cluniac 
order set upin England. About these Cluniacs there is much to tell, 
but who will tell it to us? rather, perhaps, it may be asked, who 
will listen if one should try and tell it? But when your guide-book 
informs you that this house at Lewes continued to be the only 
Cluniac priory in England for the next 150 years after its foundation, 
do as I did to that ruddy but unblushing volume, and put a big note 
of admiration in the margin. Opposite the castle, on the other side of 
the railway, there stands a mound, clearly artificial; and the tradition 
goes that the monks of Lewes erected on the top of it a cross, and at 
certain seasons went in procession by an encircling path up to the 
top, and that there were stations here and there where special prayers 
were offered. I thought of that frightful mound in the city of 
Mexico and the bloody rites that were carried on there, and I thought 
of some other parallels ; and then of the old Winchester practice of 


Lewes. 
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‘keeping hills’ only abolished the other day, and I asked myself, 
can it be that here we have the site of some prehistoric cultws, and 
that here, ages ago, the conquering cross was planted upon 
that opprobrious hill 
Where, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 


The children cried unheard that passed through fire 
To that grim idol ? 


But Lewes was only on the way: we were bound for Newhaven. 
Despise not Newhaven, my brethren. It may yet have a future—it 
certainly has a past. Despise nothing: le mépris est le 
masque ow s'abrite la nullité, and very few of us can be 
‘splendidly null.’ Said brother Vult, ‘You must go and see the 
church.’ Said brother Walt, ‘We cannot bear you company: we 
cannot away with Philistines, clerical or other—you must go alone.’ 
In some perplexity I obeyed. ‘That church is worth a visit— 
emphatically worth it, for the wondrous little Norman apse and the 
beauty of its situation, and for something more. There is a tomb- 
stone there, and on it an epitaph. It is in memory of an old 
parishioner who was, it seems, of a jovial turn, and of whom it is 
recorded that he knew his Hudibras by heart. Distinctly Christian 
in its tone that epitaph can hardly be said to be; yet its concluding 
line is not without a lesson worth remembering, for it says of the 
dead to the living— 


Newhaven. 


Be better, wiser, laugh more if you can." 


When I got back to my friends, brother Walt looked gravely at 
me; then it all came out. That clerical Philistine had actually 
attempted to remove that tombstone and utterly abolish it, merely 
because it did not express his views. The brethren Walt and Vult 
said ‘ No,’ and they stopped that Philistine. 

See where we are, and what we are coming to! That any man 
who is a tenant-for-life of his benefice should have the power—of 


' In view of the many perils that threaten the monuments of the dead, I think it 
prudent to print this dreadful inscription. Here it is: 


To the Memory of THOMAS TIPPER, who departed this life 
May the 14th, 1785, aged 54 years. 


Reader, with kind regret the grave survey, 
Nor heedless pass where Tipper's ashes lay. 
Honest he was, ingenuous, blunt and kind, 
And dared to do what few dare—speak his mind. 
Philosophy and history well he knew, 

Was versed in physic and in surgery too. 

The best old Stingo he both brewed and sold, 
Nor did one knavish act to gain his gold. 

He played through life a varied comic part 
And knew immortal Hudibras by heart. 
Reader, in real truth such was the man, 

Be better, wiser, laugh more if you can. 
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course he has not the right, but that doesn’t matter—to cart away 
any monument, inside or outside ‘his’ church, on which there may 
be expressions at variance with his views—is that to be tolerated ? 
Yes, it is tolerated, and it is done on the sly every year. Think of 
what might happen any day, if some wild-eyed fanatic should take it 
into his head to sweep away every monument in brass or marble or 
alabaster, on which he found the horrid legend, Cujus anime pro- 
picietur dews; or that other legend, Orate pro anima «x or y. 
When will a voice be lifted up against this shame—a voice that can 
make itself heard ? 

That night I forgot all about the Cinque Ports, I dreamt only of 
wicked tombstones; and visions rose of an infinite procession of 
monuments passing in long array from world to world, reaching be- 
yond the realms of this solar system of ours, and I could not read the 
writing upon them; and a whisper came to me which said: ‘Is not 
our little, our very, very little planet full of sepulchres, whose story 
such as thou are trying to read, and trying all in vain ?’ 


There were five great castles in Sussex—to wit, Arundel, Bramber, 
Knapp, Hastings, and Lewes, and to these we must add Chichester— 
Pree of whichanon. ‘To-morrow,’ said the brethren, ‘ we will go 

’ to Bramber.’ Thither we went. People go up the Rhine 
and chatter about the castles on the river banks. They are toys tc 
our Sussex castles. Every one of those five I have named was the 
home of an English chieftain for centuries before the mound on which 
it stood was crested with a wall of masonry or crowned with a keep 
after the Norman pattern. What we now call Bramber Castle is 
only the ruined keep of the great fortress which was constructed to 
guard the pass, four miles long by half a mile wide, through which 
the Adur makes its way to the sea at Shoreham. The platform rose 
120 feet above the river, and was scarped down the sides so as to 
form a rounded area 560 feet north and south by 280 feet east and 
west. The ditch at the counterscarp level was 100 feet broad. Before 
the invention of gunpowder the place must have been practically 
impregnable by assault. Who threw up this mighty earthwork ? 
Who and when? The Normans found it where it is. It was a 
castle when William landed, and Earl Guerd was its lord in the Con- 
fessor’s time. There are, however, no signs of the Romans having 
meddled with it or cared for it, though the raised causeway that 
crosses the valley, formerly flooded by the sea, marks the course of 
a Roman road. It is probable that the stronghold at Bramber was 
the work of the English, as Professor Freeman tells us we must call 
those people who came swarming into this island when the Romans 
could hold it no longer. The Normans soon occupied the place, and 
William de Braose received it among his other possessions and built 
there the great keep with its huge walls of masonry nine feet thick, 

VoL. XXIX.—No. 167. K 
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of which but a fragment remains. In 1644 Captain Temple stood a 
siege there, fighting for the king. When the parliamentary forces 
got possession of it they blew up the place with gunpowder and left 
it as we see it now. 


I have noticed that when a man of average intelligence once 
begins to yield to the fascination of ancient castles and earthworks, 
it is all over with him. I do verily believe that every stupendous 
earthwork in Dorsetshire, and every barrow in Wiltshire, and every 
great castle in Sussex, is haunted, haunted with myriads of pixies, 
and syrens, and gnomes, the ghosts of the men who raised those 
wonders, The unwary creature of flesh and blood goes among these 
tricksy spirits at his peril. He is like Endymion, enamoured of the 
moon. Cynthia shone upon Endymion with a gleam of promise, 
but she was so very far away. Oh! how he yearned to know her 
better ! 

The dark ages of England begin, say, with the coming of 
Augustine. They stretch back, who shall say how far? into an 
illimitable past, ages before the time when Abraham migrated from 
Ur of the Chaldees. More light has been thrown upon these ages 
than is usually believed. Great men have lived—are living—among 
us who have here and there lifted the veil: men of genius, gifted with 
something more than ‘scientific imagination "—men who know how 


to pursue research and how to teach. We, the small men, feel wé are 
no more than fumblers, but a delicious intoxication seizes us when 
we stand on the haunted and enchanted ground: the gnomes come 
round us, and a wild passion for fumbling takes possession of us—we 
cry with Ajax, foiled and darkened— 


ee ee tia ‘i « 
ev de hadet kal GAeocov eet vw ror edadev ovTas. 


I confess that the sight of Bramber drove me mad. Arundel I 
knew—Lewes had quickened my pulse—a complication of Roman 
fever and castle mania with kindred disasters had clutched me. 
Nothing was to be done but confess myself very ill and make the 
best of it. 

' Next day we found ourselves at the Devil’s Dyke—apparently 
one of those enormous works which the Britons (not English this 
TheDevil’s time, if you please) began to construct before the Christian 
Dyke. era, but, for some reason or other, never finished. Below 
them stretched the vast forest of Anderida, north and west and east ; 
behind them were their homes. They had an eye for coignes of 
vantage; they knew how to turn to account the physical features 
which were favourable for defence ; the organisation of labour among 
them had been brought to astonishing perfection ; but this island of 
ours was divided into a number of petty kingdoms, and Rome was 
one. 
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What room for speculation and surmising as one stands on that 
plateau ; as one looks down into that tremendous fissure made by the 
action of water issuing from the chalk ; as one thinks of that strip of 
coast, say only from Dorchester to Dover, swarming with rich and 
busy towns ‘ made ready for the spoil,’ while yonder over at Boulogne 
—even then called Portus Britannicus—there was assembling that 
immense invading host, at least 50,000 strong, which was soon to 
cross the Channel; this time not to be beaten back, as had happened 
nearly a century before. 

‘ Are there any remains of the castle of Chichester ?’ Iasked. ‘ Not 
one stone left upon another,’ wasthereply. But the resistless masters 
of the world had been there, and thither next went we. 
From end to end of that Sussex coast we find the deep 
impress of Roman feet, the dent of the Roman heel, the imperishable 
work of the Roman hands. The very ocean shrank back before them. 
Nowhere in Britain has the coastline undergone such change as here. 
Once it seems that the tides came up to those massive walls which 
the legionaries raised to guard the city then called Regnum—a city 
which doubtless had been growing for ages with its great earthworks, 
its port crowded with ships, its temple or temples, such as they were, 
its warriors, its merchants, its courtiers, its statesmen, its party of 
home rulers and its other party of liberal-conservatives, just as men 
live now, mutatis mutandis. 

Was it here that King Cogidubnus bore sway ?—he who so soon 
made his peace with the awful ones, and whom the guild of the masons 
and carpenters of Chichester immortalised in that stone which they 
set up when the king gave them leave to build their temple to the 
goddess of wisdom and the great god of the sea, they finding the 
funds and a Roman settler giving them the land? That eloquent 
inscription may be seen at Goodwood now. The date of it? Well! 
the experts incline to think it may have been set up during the first 
twenty years of the Roman occupation. If they are right, it follows 
as a moral certainty that Cogidubnus, the wary and politic, must have 
dined with Vespasian and his son when they were learning the aris 
of war during those long years in England, little Titus in petticoats 
never having heard as yet of Palestine, or having any dream of setting 
up that arch of his at Rome where, bitten into the marble, there still 
front you the ‘seven candlesticks’ and those other spoils that came from 
the holy hill of Zion. My thoughts were so full of Rome—I had, in 
fact, so ‘ gone over to Rome’ by this time, and I was so baffled in my 
vain attempt to make out what the castle of Chichester could have 
been like, though the mound, or part of it on which Roger de Mont- 
gomery built his keep, stands still en évidence—that I was in a bad 
humour when my friendly and most hospitable guide took me to the 
cathedral. Chichester seemed to me, in that ill temper of mine, a 
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poky place. O friend of the deathless verse! why shouldst thou 


cry to us— 
Prepare 


You lovers, to know Love a thing of moods: 
Not like hard life, of laws. 


It is not love alone that is a thing of moods, all our conscious life 
is but a thing of moods; and lifting up my eyes to that cathedral 
spire, and hearing from an old verger, ‘the old spire didn’t fall, sir; 
it sunk down, and I saw it sink, and it couldn’t help it, poor thing, 
when they took away the great screen that in a manner had kept it 
up for hundreds and hundreds of years,’ I was wroth, and fumed, 
and held my peace in sullen silence; but I thought, ‘ Oh, these re- 
storers !’ 

In this perverse mood of mine it seemed to me that the most 
interesting object in Chichester was St. Mary’s Hospital—the ancient 
Domus Dei. One man has risen up to write its ‘story.’ I will not do 
him the wrong, nor do myself the wrong, of trying to make short work 
of that most instructive narrative.? I cannot dwell upon that subject 
now, for life is short and art is long. But, whosoever you be that 
make a pilgrimage to Chichester, be sure you go and pay a visit to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, and try and learn something about the gentle work 
that has been done there in a quiet, unpretentious way while the 
generations have succeeded one another, and give your vote with mine 
that these places may have some reverence shown them. I might 
almost plead for pity, for they cannot help themselves when the 
plunderers are strong. 

‘I think you will not do much at the Cinque Ports this time,’ said 
brother Vult. ‘He ought to do something better than that,’ said 
brother Walt; ‘it is the duty of every Englishman to make 
a pilgrimage to Pevensey.’ With characteristic docility we 
obeyed, nothing loth, and we found ourselves at Pevensey. Pevensey 
is a modern name. They tell us it means Peofn’s Island, and that 
some 1,500 years ago a certain Peofn won it and held it. In earlier 
ages it was known as Anderida or Andredecester, and by some such 
name it was called when Julius Cesar landed near it in55 B.c. Then, 
it seems, there was astronghold or fortress on this same rising ground, 
and the sea came up toit in long waves, crawling at spring tides over 
the great estuary, and barely covering the wide expanse of slime 
where the water was too shallow to allow the Roman transports to do 
anything but run aground. A century or so later the legions took it 
as their own, and turned it into the chief fortress of the ‘ Saxon shore.’ 
Four centuries later the wretched Britons, left to defend themselves as 


Pevensey. 


2 See The Story of the ‘Domus Dei’ of Chichester, ... by the Ven. Archdeacon H. 
P. Wright, . . . Parker & Co., 1885, and with it compare the author’s other volumes 
on the Domus Dei at Portsmouth and on that at Stamford. 
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best they could, and hard pressed by the new swarms of ‘Saxon’ 
invaders, took refuge behind those tremendous walls, and they fought 
with desperate valour. Desperate indeed! Standing out from the 
mists of legend and tradition which hang about the story of that dark 
time, a single tale of slaughter has come down to us that could not 
pass away from men’s memories. It has to do with Pevensey, or, as 
the chronicler calls it, Andredecester. It was in the year 491 a.p. 

In that year, says one, ‘ began the kingdom of Sussex, which Aélla 
held right forcefully for long. . . . With a huge host he beset Andrede- 
cester, a city of most strong defences. There the Britons were 
gathered like bees, and day by day and night by night they beat back 
their besiegers. . . . But then at last, exhausted by long famine, 
they were all devoured by the edge of the sword, they with their 
women and their little ones, insomuch that not one single one 
escaped; and the foreigners destroyed that city, which was never 
afterwards rebuilt. Yet the place, as the site of a once most noble 
city, is shown to those that pass it by—a place of desolation.’ 

I love to turn to Henry of Huntingdon for more reasons than 
one; but chiefly because he was a country parson, and no monk, 
nor even acanon. To be sure he exercised archidiaconal functions, 
but that’s another thing: he was ‘a country parson for all that. 
Nevertheless the Rev. Henry was wrong in saying, ‘locus tantum 
ostenditur desolatus.’ It is one of those slips of the pen which are 
frequent when a writer is quoting from some older document at his 
elbow. If he had written ostendebatur he would have been right. 
For Pevensey, as we have seen, was not left desolate for long; and 
when Pfeorn, whoever he was, got his island, with its Roman walls 
and citadel, he found it something very different from a dilapidated 
ruin, and it seems that it continued to be a place to have and to 
hold against all comers. Ah! but that depends upon the comers. 
Just a week before I saw this place I had sauntered into the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey, and there, on the counterfeit present- 
ment of the Bayeux tapestry which may be seen there, I read out, 
‘Mare transivit et venit ad Pevensel.’ Who was it that came? 
William, Duke of Normandy, bastard son of that grim and frantic 
man whom they called—and called rightly, as it seems—Robert the 
Devil. What things had come to passin those eleven hundred years 
since the scared Britons hereabouts had shrunk back dismayed at 
the sight of Cesar’s fleet-—more than eight hundred ships, he tells 
us, were visible at one time—abandoning the fort which they dared 
not attempt to hold, and falling back for refuge upon the high ground 
behind them. Sometbing of the same sort happened now again. 
Read all about it, if you will, in the monumental history of the 
Norman Conquest, written once and for ever. 

It was not long before Pevensey became once more a place of 
strength. It was besieged again and again. In 1101 Henry the 
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First assembled his army here when his brother, Duke Robert, was 
preparing for another invasion; and the duke had to look out fora 
different landing-place. It 1309 it was a neglected ruin. Shortly 
afterwards it was looked to by Edward the Second. In 1399 Lady 
Pelham held it against all the force that Sussex, Kent, and Surrey 
could bring against her. Twenty years later, Queen Joanna, widow 
of Heury the Fourth, was shut up in Pevensey—they said she was 
a witch—another of the Pelhams keeping guard over.her. What need 
to go on? The place is bewildering with its crowd of memories. 
As I looked down from these walls I seemed to hear the low ripple 
lapping below me, Roman and Saxon and Norman navies riding 
at anchor in the hay, and all the air throbbing with the shock of 
battle; and then came upon me that fine saying of Professor 
Maitland—‘ the map of England, that most wonderful of all palim- 
psests !’ 

From Pevensey to Hurstmonceux. ‘ What a falling-off was there, 
my countrymen!’ A mere architectural freak of the fifteenth century— 
Hurstmon. 2 Very splendid freak, I admit—a splendid example of what 
ceux. may be done in bricks and mortar. As such it is worth a 
visit, but it is horribly modern It was built with money that came 
from across the Channel, asI gather. For Sir James Fiennes, the first 
Lord Say and Sele, got his reward for the part he played when: the 
battle of Agincourt was fought ; and honours—which in those days 
meant wealth and huge increase of income—were showered upon him, 
and he built this most pretentious palace, which his posterity found 
too vast to live in—the family was over-housed. What care I for a 
ruin that is hardly more than 400 years old? It is a place for pic- 
nics, and not a bad place either. ‘Who keeps up the gardens and 
grounds?’ quoth I to the damsel who took my shilling. ‘ We do, 
sir. We hire it all and make what we can!’ 

What a picture Watteau could have made of a féte champétre in 
that courtyard! Now we are expected to buy photographs, photo- 
graphs, photographs; of which about one in a hundred remotely 
suggests a picture. At Hurstmonceux the ground-plan hanging up 
in the gate-house is worth all the photographs. 

Having made our pilgrimage to Pevensey, it followed as a matter 
of course that we should go to Battle. The Duke of Cleveland was 
there, and the visit was a disappointment. A youth took us 
round—a party of some twenty or so—and all that he told 
us was wrong, a mere jumble got up by rote, after having invented 
his absurdities out of his head. He irritated me! The man wasa kind 
of embodied whooping-cough, and would not let me look about me. 
He went on hacking out his nonsense till it was quite unbearable. 
Suddenly I broke forth into irrepressible laughter, for clearly, dis- 
tinctly, there came upon me the memory of a showman at Horn fair, 
whose historic diorama I peeped through in my childhood, and paid 


Battle. 
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a penny for the sight. I hear the fellow now: ‘The parting of Hector 
and Andromashee! Him to the right; her to the left! And you 
see the grand effect which the sun, the moon, and the stars has upon 
the face of the waters!’ For sixpence you may buy a very fair 
little account of Battle Abbey. What excuse is there for that young 
man not getting up his lesson from that ? 

To have listened to the historian of the Conquest actingas showman 
upon that terrace, as I believe he once did, and as I am sure he could, 
would have been an event in one’s life, even though the great man 
had, metaphorically, stamped upon one’s toes with his iron heel and 
hammered his fad of ‘Senlac’ into you with the heavy mallet of 
stubborn reiteration. But when our little guide put himself into 
position and in a shrill falsetto cried aloud, ‘There Harold set up his 
standard,’ he waved his hand and boxed the compass after a fashion, 
looking round on this side and on that with a generous impartiality 
and with incomparably less decision than Mr. Bird-o’-Freedom Sawin 
when—peremptorily bidden by his dark-skinned lord and master to 
show him the Pole star, he 


Pickt out a middlin’ shiney one and told him that was it. 


Somehow we were not in the mood to go into heroics at Battle. 
The rain came down, and we said, ‘ We'll come here another day 
So we will when that other fever comes upon us which is sure to 
come, and we have to prowl among nunneries and priories and abbeys. 
Next day we found ourselves at Hastings; no Walt and Vult to guide 
and order us, and no delightful home to come back to at eventime, 
with all its light and leading, and those merry children to romp with, 
if only an abominable catarrh had not forbidden the playing of the 
noble game of Great Ogre! 

At this point once more I am impelled to utter my protest against 
the cant of the professional traveller, who is never tired of 
running down our English hotels and crying up those on the other 
side of the Channel. For comfort, for reasonable charges, for clean- 
liness, and obligingness [a most convenient word ]—for scrupulous 
honesty from the dignified lady behind the window down to the boots— 
for all that goes to make a caravansery a traveller’s joy, commend me 
to our English hotels. 

We were roamers, as you have seen, and very random roamers. 
We hardly knew when we laid our heads upon the pillow where we 
should go next; but Hastings is still a Cinque Port (though 
we had quite cooled down upon that subject by this time), 
and Hastings boasts of its castle, and upto it we climbed. Standing 
inside the inner ward of what I must call the old fortress, I felt as I 
never felt before how helpless anyone is who, without a competent 
knowledge of the dynamics of geology, attempts to read the riddles of 
the past. No wise man need be ashamed of his ignorance of most 


Hastings. 
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things ; and if a specialist is arrogant and supercilious, that bump- 
tious specialist is not a wise man. But it is vexatious to approach a 
specialist with a problem which you have not knowledge enough to 
state in correct terms; and at the edge of that cliff which overlooks 
the sea, I fretted myself with a desire to know how the rock got to be 
there and how it had acquired the shape it presents now. If there 
had been acompetent geologist in sight I would have humbly taken 
him by the button ; but there was none, and as I continued ‘ nagging’ 
at the matter all day long, the very wife of my bosom snubbed me at 
last, saying severely, ‘ How foolish you are! If you could hire a 
geologist he would only tell you that you did not know enough to 
have the thing explained to you!’ 

At Hastings, as elsewhere along this romantic land of Sussex, we 
are driven back again in thought to the dark ages. There is, to be 
sure, no sign of Roman handiwork ; but almost beyond a doubt the 
great earthworks, on part of which the castle ruin stands, were thrown 
up by those same Britons of whom we have heard before, and thrown 
up long before the Christian era. Nay, it may be before King Servius 
built his walls round Rome. When Aulus Plautius made his landing 
in A.D. 43, he does not seem to have troubled himself about the Regni 
and their Sussex kingdom. They seem to have submitted to the 
inevitable when the tide of conquest, that kept moving westward, 
placed them in a perilous isolation ; and the vast forest of Anderida, 
thirty miles deep, was between them and the northern world. The sea- 
board they could hardly now presume to think of calling their own. 
But four centuries pass, and the English—you may call them so if it 
makes you happy—came in, swarm after swarm. We have heard of 
them and of their doings at Pevensey ; and a generation or so later we 
find them at Hastings—comfortably settled there too, and coining 
money. Brother Vult can show you their coins, as he can show you 
the coins of Commius, Cesar’s friend, gold coins minted perhaps at 
this very Hastings in the century before wise men from the far East 
came following the star that ledthem to the mangerat Bethlehem, what 
time bad Herod trembled for his throne and slew the little ones. 
Did that mint continue all through those centuries ? or was it only 
‘one of those queer revivals which history is for ever startling us with? 
Be it as it may, Hastings continued to coin money for another 500 
years, from the seventh century down to the time of Henry the 
first at least, as the numismatists assure us; and they can give us 
proof positive of that which they assert. The mound, at an angle 
of the inner ward of the castle, is beyond doubt an English work ; 
and when great William pushed on from Pevensey to Hastings in 
quest of food for his host he must have set eyes upon that mound, 
doubtless loftier then than now, perhaps crowned with a formidable 
stockade. The ruined castle, with its collegiate church, has of course 
a history. Becket, the martyred Primate, was Dean of Hastings long 
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years before he was Primate, and William of Wykeham was one of 
the canons of this church, which I suppose may be taken to mean 
that some part of the revenues‘of the Hastings house went to build the 
college of Winchester. If you are lucky enough to be able to buy 
Professor Freeman’s History of the Reign of William Rufus, you are 
sure to find a great deal there about Hastings; not that I have read 
the book, for I am not one of the lucky ones—but because in the 
nature of things it must be there. 

We had started from home intending to spend a week at Canter- 
bury. That was out of the question now, but yet we could not leave 
Wisiite it quite unvisited. So at Canterbury we found ourselves, 
Canter. There is no place or city in these British Islands that can - 
—_ fora moment be compared with Canterbury in the memories 
that it recalls—the heroic and romantic associations that are insepar- 
ably connected with it ; the splendour of its present and its past ; the 
magnificent succession of great men who lie there entombed; the 
almost unbroken continuity of its history. The chronicle of London 
read side by side with the memorials of Canterbury is a dull prosaic 
humdrum record, tame, commonplace, and rather vulgar. 

There is only one man living who knows Canterbury—the all 
unpaid but not now unhonoured’ seneschal of the Cathedral, Dr. 
Sheppard. It is melancholy to reflect how much recondite lore, 
which can never be amassed again by any single man, must pass 
away when this grand enthusiast joins the majority. Books have 
been written by the score, and many of them good books too; but 
what are books to the living teacher’s words ? 

The vergers of our cathedrals, as a rule, are excellent showmen ; 
they are loyal to the glorious buildings in which they pass their 
days they get up their lessons well; but at Canterbury they 
are far superior to the average of their class. They seem to be 
notably intelligent, modestly inquiring, curiously on the alert to pick 
up any hint or any new piece of information, as if they expected to 
be learners even to the end. The truth is, they are conscious of the 
presence among them of a master for whom they entertain unbounded 
reverence. All that men know, he knows it—what he knows not is 
not knowledge. Submitting myself humbly to this guide, philosopher, 
and friend, through a great vista of light and shadow there passed 
before me, all in living reality, a long drama whose successive scenes 
were presented with surpassing vividness. But who could keep hold of 
it all? A kind of despair came upon me as I listened and as the 
pageantry moved on before my very eyes. 

Those two days were days of sheer bewilderment, and what I 
heard and what I learnt and what I dreamt was sometimes present, 
and sometimes it was as if it had been, and sometimes as if it belonged 
to another world—a world not realised. In sheer perplexity, when 
I found myself alone and tried to bring back only a little, a very little, 
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of what the gifted seer had been bringing before me, I threw myself 
back into the days when there was no Canterbury, and actually a 
sense of relief came upon me when the symptoms of my Roman 
fever returned. For Christian Canterbury you may go to that beauti- 
ful prose poem by our great prose poet, and in following Dean 
Stanley’s Memorials you will find enough to make the ‘ mother of 
all the bishoprics’ a place to sojourn in and find a joy in for many 
delightful days. 

But there was a time when there was no Canterbury—I mean when 
it was a very different place, and called by a very different name. If, 
Other as seems the fact, Cesar’s first landing-place was somewhere 
se ll in Pevensey Bay, it was a strategic mistake, and he learnt 
to Canter- his lesson from it. When he came next, it seems that it 
ha. was in Kent, not Sussex, that he landed. In those days 
there was a British road that crossed the Stour-by a ford, and at this 
point there stood an ancient British ‘city’ which went by the name 
of Durovernum. There is some reason for believing that even before 
the Christian era—it may be centuries before—the place had been 
the seat of some now forgotten form of worship—a sacred city in fact, 
where meu offered sacrifices and had their mystic rites, and after 
their fashion praised and prayed. The Danejon is undoubtedly a 
British work, and round about it there might still be noted, two 
centuries ago, other mounds or barrows which may have been the 
sepulchres of dead ancestors, or may have been such ‘ high places’ as 
we read of again and again in the most ancient records. By-and-by, 
when the Romans had won the land, at least three great roads con- 
verged at Durovernum, issuing from the three mighty fortresses on the 
coast—Richborough, Dover, and Lymne, for we will call them by their 
modern names. Durovernum itself was but a kind of outpost or depdt, 
from which the road ran straight as a line to London. At that out- 
post some of the greatest of the world’s great ones halted or sojourned 
—Cesar, on his march to the westward ; Claudius, a century later, as 
he pushed forward to win the laurels that had been plucked for him 
by another ; and, in the same year, or the next, Vespasian, needy then, 
and bent on plunder, a rising general thirty-four years old, and with 
him Titus, his little son, born just three years before. When Agricola 
accomplished that memorable circumnavigation of the island in a.D. 84, 
Richborough, just twelve miles from Durovernum, was his landing-place 
too; and when, as we are told he did, Agricola put his soldiers into 
winter quarters, do you think he did not ride in to Durovernum to 
inspect the ‘ statio’ through which he must have passed many a time 
before ? 

When, at the beginning of the fourth century, the Emperor 
Constantius Chlorus was organising his last campaign against the 
Picts, his son, the great Constantine, joined him at Boulogne, and 
together they sailed across the Channel, and together they must needs 
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have taken the road through Durovernum; and through it again the 
son must have hastened to take possession of the empire after his 
father’s death at York (July 306). Before the century came to an 
end, the swarms of Saxons and Angles had poured in upon the 
Kentish people, and a cry arose for help; for the legions, it seems, 
were not as they had been, and the discipline of the army in Britain 
was weakened by continual drafts to supply the lack of men in 
the other provinces of the empire. For the last’ time Rome found 
a really able general to send to Britain, in the person of Theodosius, 
and at Richborough he too landed in 367 a.D., and with him came 
his son Theodosius, afterwards emperor ; and on the road to London— 
can it have been under the very walls of Durovernum ?—they smote - 
the heathen with a great slaughter, and rid the land of them for a 
little while. I say he smote the heathen, for father and son were 
both Christians, and the son is he in whose days Christianity became 
in effect the established religion of the Roman Empire. Is it any- 
thing less than probable that in that very church which two centuries 
later Ethelbert gave to Augustine—that church which Bede expressly 
says had been built in old times, after the ancient fashion of the 
Roman Christians—Theodosius himself may have offered up his prayers 
to the God of battles as he made ready for the onslaught ? Think of it! 
The south-western tower of Canterbury actually stands upon a por- 
tion of the Roman wall; and that old Roman church remains to this 
day the core, if I may say so, of the most magnificent and the most 
inspiring of England’s great cathedrals. In the meantime, however, 
Durovernum had got to be called by another name—it was now known 
as ‘Cantwarabyrig —the stronghold of the men of Kent, per- 
adventure memorable as the place where these Kentish men made 
another of those last desperate stands, and where the end was the 
same as at Pevensey—a wholesale and remorseless slaughter. 

‘Who can understand his errors?’ says the psalmist. I confess 
I cannot account for mine. When I ought to have been leaving all 
these Roman emperors and their heathen surroundings quite out of 
view and out of remembrance, and only thinking of Canterbury as the 
holy place of Christian saints and sages, I must needs go on talking 
about the ages further back, as if I were a pagan or Heathen Chinee! 
But what could Ido? For two days had I been sitting at the feet 
of a great master, trying to follow him as he poured forth from his 
vast treasure-house of knowledge that stream of romantic truth—so 
much more romantic and entrancing than any fiction—and it was 
as if I had been blinded by excess of light, as if I must needs retire 
into the darkness for a while if so be there might be any hope of 
attaining to clear vision of anything again. 

From Canterbury to Portsmouth—that was our next move. We 
found ourselves in another world. It is not the ecclesiastical world, 
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but Portsmouth, too, has its splendid traditions, and heroes have gone 
forth from thence at whose names nations have trembled, and tyrants, 
Ports- as they heard them, gnashed their teeth with rage that wus 
mouth. ~_all idle. If here again we should be inclined to transport 
ourselves to Roman days, they tell me that even at Portsmouth we 
should find traces of their audacious engineering enterprises; but I 
know not—I know not. 

While we rowéd about that wonderful harbour—rowed, observe! 
just as the old admirals did—as Nelson did—not panting and puffing 
and fuming and smoking ina rickety steam-launch, as if we had been 
in an ignorant hurry and only wanted to get done with it—as we rowed 
leisurely along, our boatman, familiar with every mast and every 
buoy, and garrulously saving us even the trouble of asking questions, 
we were perfectly sure that the lotos-eaters had never known such 
eonscious bliss as ours. They chaunted querulously ; we were silent. 

In that delicious October sunshine, with never a breath to disturb 
the quiet air, and never a ruffle on the gently heaving water, we gave 
ourselves up to the impressions of the moment. Imagination, even 
while we rowed bareheaded under the bows of the Victory, refused to 
rise to the occasion: she claimed, and she took, a holiday. 

An attitude of somewhat haughty modernism characterises Ports- 
mouth. There people have little taste for retrospection ; all that 
has been is worth thinking of only so far as it may have led up to 
what is and what shall be. As to the great ironclads, and the monster 
guns, and the vast dockyard, et hoc genus omne, there is no need to 
speak of them; but there are two modern buildings, the one civil, 
the other ecclesiastical, which no visitor of Portsmouth should leave 
without inspecting. There are many public edifices elsewhere, which 
are larger and more pretentious; but for its admirable and carefully 
considered plan, its splendid site, its superb facade, and the sur- 
prisingly small cost at which it has been completed in a short four 
years, the Town Hail of Portsmouth may be safely pronounced to be 
the most successful municipal building erected in England during 
our time. And make what deductions you please for a tower which 
is a fiasco, and a chancel which needs much lengthening, the evil 
spirit of detraction will be startled out of you if you find yourself 
one Sunday morning standing up to praise God with that immense 
eongregation, while the grandeur and magnificence of all the surround- 
ings will impress you with the conviction that, take it all in all, 
Portsea Church is among the stateliest of cur nineteenth-century 
ehurches ; and you will think that man is to be envied to whom that 
great church owes so much of its splendour. Men like he may try 
in their modesty to conceal their names, but gratitude and pride in 
such a glorious possession as this will not suffer those who now gather 
within its walls to keep his secret. 

Being, as you see, mere random roamers, it was not very wonder- 
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ful that, having got so far, we should take Winchester on our way 
Win- home. If Canterbury stands first among English cities for 
chester. the inspiring memories that it awakens, I think we must 
give the second place to Winchester. Here, again, we find ourselves 
driven back into a past that has to do with ages long before the Chris- 
tian era. The Romans came and made the place their own; they 
called it Venta Belgarum. And after them the Saxons came and made 
it the ‘ capital’ of Wessex, and they called it Wintanceastre ; and here 
King Kénwealh caused ‘the old church’ to be built in a.p. 643. 
The Danes came in, about 200 years after that building of the old 
church, and they took the place by storm, and then for a while it was 
Danish ground. And then—and then—and then: what need to go 
on? There are traces of all these successive waves that have swept 
over Winchester if we have but eyes to see, and ears to listen, and 
hearts to understand. ‘ Brains, youmean!’ No, my erudite and too 
algebraical critic! I do not mean brains. I mean what I say. My 
England! my England! who can know thee or understand thy glory 
or thy greatness if he lack the patriot’s love for thee, and the 
patriot’s burning loyalty ? 
In the old times, from which you may perceive that I find it 
hard to get away, a great Roman road ran from ancient Chichester to 
Southampton, and hence, making a new departure, it started 
Silchester. Of in a straight line to Winchester, and thence went on to 
St. Albans(?) But at Winchester several Roman roads converged, 
and one of them, crossing the other at an angle, went through the 
country of the Atrebates, and, twenty-two Roman miles from Win- 
chester, it reached their chief city, which then was known as Calleva 
Atrebatum, and now is knownas the village of Silchester. The whole 
parish, I believe, belongs to the Duke of Wellington, and about the 
middle of it stands a farm of a hundred acres surrounded by a stupen- 
dous Roman wall ten feet in thickness and in some parts still twenty- 
five feet high. Outside this wall, on the north and west, there ran a 
tremendous ditch serving as a defence toa mighty outwork, and the 
great walls were pierced by four awful gates, each with its guard-house, 
and through one of these the great road to London led. The place had 
been once a great British fortress or oppidum ; the Romans recog- 
nised its strategical importance, and they made it into a city, as, for con- 
venience, we call such places now. For fourteen hundred years this. 
mysterious Calleva remained forsaken—sometimes the haunt of wild 
beasts, sometimes a quarry out of which church-builders got theirstone, 
and then at last, when corn was dear and farming was profitable, it was 
brought under the plough! A hundred acres! Two-thirds the area 
of Pompeii, not to mention the cemeteries and the amphitheatre out- 
side the walls, and the suburbs, whatever they were and whatever may 
hereafter be found to have stood uponthem. Five-and-twenty years 
ago the late Mr. Joyce, then rector of Strathfieldsaye, became con- 
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sumed by the desire to lay bare some portion of the foundations of the 
city, and at his own expense he set to work in earnest. No one man can 
to any purpose uncover the foundations of a city that extends over a 
hundred acres of ground. Mr. Joyce, however, made a great begin- 
' ning; and first and foremost he opened out the whole area of the 
great basilica of Silchester, and left it as you may see it there to-day. 

What is a basilica? Accept this as an answer. The basilica was 
the town hall of acity. Thatis enough for all practical purposes ; and 
if my algebraical critic tells you that a basilica was something more, 
never mind what he says. The Town Hall of Portsmouth is a basi- 
lica; so is St. George’s Hall at Liverpool. At Rome there were a 
dozen and more of them, just asin London there are a dozen and more 
town halls; and the time came when the Emperor Constantine 
turned several of these basilicw into Christian churches, and, for any- 
thing I know to the contrary, he or his successors may have done the 
like with some of the basilicew in England ; and he might very easily 
have done worse. The basilica of Silchester followed the almost in- 
variable plan in its construction ; that is to say, it was a quadrangular 
building with a semicircular apse at each end. The length of the 
main building was usually about double its breadth, and it consisted 
of a nave with two aisles. The basilica at Silchester was 285 feet 
long; that is, it was exactly the same length as the nave of York 
Cathedral ! j 

This is that Silchester which the Society of Antiquaries has 
taken in hand to lay bare for us, if only we will find the funds. One 
royal-hearted gentleman has, for the last ten years or so, been devot- 
ing himself to throw light upon village life in Britain during the 
Roman domination, and most strange and instructive are the results 
arrived at. But there is not to be found, all the world over, another 
so heroic an antiquary as General Pitt-Rivers. You might as well 
look for a second Newton. Such men stand alone: they must stand 
alone. What is wanted now is that we should pursue our researches 
into the life of the British towns in Roman times; and in this long- 
buried city we have all the materials lying ready for intelligent investi- 
gation. What may we expect to find at Silchester? Money? Yes! 
even money. In the great Chronicle, under the year 418, there stands 
the following very curious entry : ‘In this year the Romans gathered 
together all the gold hoards that were in Britain ; and some they hid 
in the earth, that none might hereafter find them, and some they 
carried with them into Gaul.’ The late Mr. Joyce was no worshipper 
of Mammon, nor in his digging did he go very far; but he tells us 
that the number of the coins he found in the course of his researches 
was ‘perfectly surprising.’ They dated as far back as Caligula (a.p. 
37), and they went on in an unbroken series for nearly four centuries, 
down to the time of Arcadius, when the Romans abandoned the island. 
That is a tempting bait for the sons of cupidity ; but I am not so very, 
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very sure that treasure-hunting would be found a paying quest ; and if 
we seek for our reward in coin or coins, I fear we shall not be able to 
show a satisfactory balance-sheet. No; we must expect to find some- 
thing better than that. 

We shall find that those British folk, though they built houses 
and theatres and baths, and a great deal else, did not quite adopt the 
fashions of their masters: that their houses were not as they were in 
the warmer climate of the south; that they had their own methods 
of making themselves comfortable ; that they had to provide for the 
long winters; that they did not live so much in the open air; that 
perhaps they did not affect the public baths so much as people did 
at Rome ; and it may be, too, that they had temples and religious 
rites of their own, which were dying out and being replaced by the 
better way. Even Mr. Joyce found a seal and a ring which indicate 
that the Christian faith was not unknown at Calleva; and what if it 
should turn out that a Christian church was standing there when the 
Teuton Longheads dashed in with a yell through the gate that proved 
too weak to resist their terrible assault, and the doomed city from 
end to end reeked with carnage? But the work has only begun, and 
it must needs go on slowly, or had better be left alone. Happily it 
is in the very best hands. Mr. Hope is, of course, the commander- 
in-chief; but with him is associated Mr. G. E. Fox, a past-master 
in Romano-British lore, chivalrous, sagacious, indefatigable, a perfect 
draughtsman, and one, too, who can wield the scholar’s pen. 

It is impossible to conjecture, as yet, what a revolution may 
be wrought during the next few years in many of our views of the 
civilisation of Britain during the third and fourth centuries. As we 
stepped from stone to stone, walked along the pavements that had 
been buried for ages, saw the heaps of pottery, fragments of glass, 
broken tools and implements and weapons, which had been tossed 
aside as not worth preserving in the little museum—all the mere 
refuse of a few months’ or weeks’ careful labour—and as we stopped at 
this point and at that, while our accomplished guides led us on and 
on, the hours passed away; and when the time came for us to leave 
this city of the dead, eye and brain were fairly exhausted by the long 
tension at which they had been kept, though it was very hard to say 
good-bye ! 

As for you, ye trippers and picnickers of the light fantastic toe, and 
the taper fingers that cannot keep themselves from picking and 
stealing !—to youl say, Avaunt! Come not near Silchester! It is no 
place for you! For you the admission to the walls is one pound sterling 
per head, or five pounds for parties of six who bring with them a 
learned professor competent to act as their leader and instructor, and 
duly qualified to inspire some little awe. 

There still remained two or three hours of daylight. We took 
the train to Reading, and came upon new surprises. I had got it into 
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my foolish head that of that great Abbey there had been utter oblitera- 
tion. Some good angel took me to the door of the vicar of St. 
Lawrence, and in a moment the spell of an enchanter’s wand was 
upon me once more. But if you think that I am going to let my 
pen run on about Reading, you judge me harshly. Under that 
magician’s influence, after humbly learning from him for many an 
hour and many a day—after some patient tutelage—perhaps I could 
a tale unfold—but not yet, not now. 

Our wanderings had ended. Next day we found ourselves at 
home again. The great maple at the gate had not yet shed all its 
golden foliage, the sun was setting, little children turned out to nod 
and smile at us, and one or two old folks came to their doors to look. 
Next day the church bells sent out theircall. Come! Come! Come! 
Come! and we—the shepherd and his humble flock—lifted up our 
hearts together and rendered thanks to the Giver of all good; and one 
old horny hand grasped mine at the porch, and the owner of that hand 
said—and he meant it—‘I am glad, sir! I am glad we’ve got you 
back !’ 

How many worthy people are there within the four seas who have 
spent such a three weeks as we, or have had such a joyous roam as 
ours in this perfect autumn time? 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





HYPNOTISM, 
CRIME, AND THE DOCTORS: 


To openly express an opinion on a case during a trial has rightly 
been held to be a serious contempt of court. 

Hypnotism is virtually on its trial in this country, a jury of 
twelve medical men having been nominated by the psychological 
section of the British Medical Association to investigate the argu- 
ments against, and the pleadings for, its recognised introduction 
into the equipment of the physician. 

As this action was the direct outcome of certain depositions laid 
by me before the British Medical Association, and as I was named 
as one of the committee, it would be singularly out of place if I 
attempted to discuss the merits or demerits of hypnotism before any 
tribunal save that of my professional brethren. 

A point has been raised by Mr. A. Taylor Innes, however, in the 
Contemporary Review for October last, which is altogether apart from 
the question the Association has undertaken to consider, and so I feel 
justified in making a few comments on his paper. 

The subject Mr. Innes discusses is, Should hypnotism be legally 
restricted in its use,-and confided to the medical profession alone ? 
But in the course of his paper he states his proposition in several} 
parts, which I fancy it would be better to differentiate thus: 

(a) Should hypnotism remain in the hands of the ignorant ? 

(b) Should hypnotism be legally restricted in any way ? 

(c) Should hypnotism be confided to the sole care of the medical 
profession ? 

These three questions are by no means interchangeavle; and 
though not for a moment insinuating that Mr. Innes confuses them 
in his own mind, I think he has hardly kept them sufficiently 
distinct for the general reader. 

Here and there in his paper Mr. Innes falls into serious errors, 
which had better be corrected at the outset. 

One of the most important points on which it is well to ‘start 
with clear ideas, if we wish to arrive at correct conclusions, is the 
nature of hypnosis or the hypnotic state. 

1 This paper was written and in the hands of the Editor long before the recent 
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Mr. Innes defines this as ‘a mere state of passivity,’ and goes on 
to assert that it ‘leaves the subject without defence against personal 
outrage ;’ that it is the ‘sleep of somnambulism’ and ‘ absolutely 
under the control of suggestion from without ;’ that ‘the hypnotiser, 
or any other, who puts himself into relation with the sulject, can 
make him believe, or feel, or do anything that is suggested to him ;’ 
and, further, that ‘a man in a completely hypnotic state at once obeys 
the suggestion to what injures himself, or even to what, if the actor 
was under his own control, we should all call a crime.’ 

On nearly all those counts I must join issue with Mr. Innes. 

That hypnosis is a ‘ state of passivity’ may go unchallenged, but 
when this is pushed to mean that all the subjects of hypnosis are 
‘ without defence against personal outrage,’ it is imperative that some 
one should call the statement in question. 

Very many people who are subjects of hypnosis, and whose ail- 
ments are successfully treated by means of hypnotic suggestion, 
would immediately return to their ordinary condition if no further 
‘ personal outrage ’ was offered to them than that the operator should 
make a noise in the room, or even walk lightly away from them ; 
whereas the slightest violence, even a gentle pin-prick, would call 
forth, not only an arousing, but probably a sharp remonstrance. 

Then, again, to say that the hypnotiser can make his subject 
‘believe, or feel, or do anything that is suggested to him’ is alto- 
gether erroneous, and equally misleading is it te call hypnosis the 
‘ sleep of somnambulism.’ 

Out of 1,012 persons tested by Dr. Liébeault (the recognised 
founder of the Nancy School) in 1880, only 162 passed into a state 
of somnambulism ; and these figures are confirmed by one’s everyday 
experience in England. [ find it the exception, and not the rule, 
for my patients to fall into the ‘ sleep of somnambulism,’ and I must 
emphatically state further, that, even of those who are somnambulists, 
only a very small percentage can be made to ‘ believe, or feel, or do 
anything that is suggested.’ 

In most cases of even advanced somnambulism, this ‘ anything’ 
is too large an order, for, as Dr. Henry Maudsley points out, ‘ it is 
interesting to note that a hypnotised person will not commonly do 
an indecent or criminal act; the command to do it is too great a 
shock to the sensibilities of the brain, and, accordingly, rouses its 
suspended functions.’ 

The testimony of other reliable observers is the same ; and I was 
able to demonstrate this point very satisfactorily in the case of a 
patient I hypnotised before the British Medical Association in Bir- 
mingham last July, and who could not be induced to do certain 
things, which were neither injurious to himself nor criminal, but 
which were simply distasteful to him ; and this notwithstanding that 
he was in the most profound state of somnambulism, and was made 
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to believe, and feel, and do, many things which were suggested to 
him. 

Further, Mr. Innes is distinctly mistaken when he asserts that 
‘the patient does not wswally remember, on awakening, what hap- 
pened during the sleep ;’ and again, ‘ not only does he or she forget 
what has happened—they frequently remember, when ordered to do 
so, what has never happened at all.’ 

To this I reply that the subjects who do not remember what has 
happened, on passing from the hypnosis, are relatively a minority, 
and that the number who ‘ remember, when ordered to do so, what has 
never happened at all’ is still less. 

I purposely avoid the word ‘awakening,’ for ‘sleep’ is quite a 
misnomer for hypnosis. A very large proportion of persons who are 
hypnotised do not sleep ; in fact, they are even hypersensitive to all 
that is going on around them, though to a certain extent they are in 
a state of ‘ passivity.’ They do not wish to move, or speak, or open 
their eyes, and are quite content to sit still while the hypnotist 
speaks to them or rubs their limbs, but the moment the sitting is 
over they can minutely describe every detail of what has occurred, 
and also give a clear account of their own feelings. Any attempt to 
foist on these patients a remembrance of ‘ what has never happened 
at all’ would be a signal failure. 

The instances cited by Mr. Innes as having happened in Scotland 
(the transformation of the golden-haired youth into the tottering old 
man, the young man who felt impelled to go to the bank where he 
had no business, and against his will, and the student who had to 
deliver the message in Thurso) do not at all weaken my statement. 
I readily accept them as authentic, because they can be repeated if 
one has leisure and inclination to search for suitable objects; but I 
must remark that such cases are exceptional, and must not for a 
moment be assumed to be average samples. 

The very common belief, even amongst educated people, that 
such specimens are usual, has done much to discourage the study of 
hypnotism ; and this is one reason why I am anxious to emphasise 
the fact that they are rare, instead of representative: many people 
dread to subject themselves to hypnotic treatment, for fear of being 
under the power of the operator. 

Now it should be widely known that the number of persons in 
whom such post-hypnotic suggestions can be successfully made is 
very small. I recently heard a ‘ professor ’ state publicly that, though 
he had been giving mesmeric exhibitions for years, he only found 
about one person in every ten suitable for his performances (i.e. 
somnambulists), and of this ten per cent. it would be safe to predict 
that post-hypnotic experiments, such as those mentioned by Mr, 
Innes, would fail in a good many cases. 

It should also be known to the public that post-hypnotic sugges. 
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tions, as now practised by medical men, are not of the senseless kind 
described by Mr. Innes, but are made the means, not of sending a 
man to a bank to play the fool, but of doing something useful, such 
as keeping a drunkard from going to a bar for the same purpose ; 
not for making youth wither and shrivel into wrinkled senility in 
order that a roomful of yokels, or a London hall’ packed with the 
thoughtless fringe of society, may be convulsed with laughter, but 
in order that the man who, in the struggle to win the laurels of this 
world’s races, or in the harder fight for daily bread, has already and 
before his time begun to realise what it is to go down hill, to feel the 
stiffnes; of premature age possessing his limbs, and to become con- 
scious that the brain may lose its cunning and become a prey to 
morbid depression—may once more feel the hot blood of early man- 
hood bounding through his veins, and once again recover the buoyant 
step, the high spirit, and the keen perception, and so renewing his 
strength, ‘ put off the old man,’ in a physical sense, and receive a 
new lease of usefulness; in order that the martyr to insomnia, who 
is haunted with thoughts as to the best means of taking leave of a 
wearisome life, may sleep as a babe, and waken to find all the sombre 
things sunlit, and the world’s face, which looked so sad, once more 
smiling. 

These, and the like, are the post-hypnotic impressions with which 
the public should be acquainted, and I cannot but think that Mr. 
Innes would more surely help forward the science whose progress he 
has at heart by studying this side of hypnotism, and giving us the 
benefit of his experiences. 

Of the theories touched on by Mr. Innes as to the action of 
hypnotism, I will say nothing here. 

Much that is stated about the neglect of the study of hypnotism 
by the medical profession is perfectly true, and the criticism of the 
illogical reasons urged for such neglect is well merited; but is not some 
of the blame due to alarmist writers, who caused the public to look 
askance at any medical man who dared to identify himself with the 
‘uncanny’ thing ? . 

Soon after Dr. James Braid of Manchester (but a Scotch doctor, 
Mr. Innes will be glad to know) made his researches public, one 
finds a writer in Eliza Cook's Journal (1851), in noticing two little 
books connected with mesmerism, beginning thus: ‘Is it safe to 
review these books, when a physician, high among his fellows, has 
been practically banished for believingin it [mesmerism], when it 
has been compared to sorcery, witchcraft, and magic, and a clergyman 
of eminence has preached and published a sermon, in which he says, 
«‘ Mesmerism is a wicked invention of the devil”?’ Such was the 
public attitude toward ‘ Braidism,’ or what Braid first called ‘ bypno- 
tism,’ and unfortunately it crushed the medica’ men who were known 
to practise it, Braid amongst the number. 
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Even to-day a large section of the public is bitterly opposed to 
the investigation of hypnotism; but no longer can apathy be alleged 
against the medical profession as a whole, when an important section 
of its parliament declares that the subject should be ‘ considered by 
a committee of medical men, with the object of endeavouring to 
ascertain the true nature of its phenomena, and the value of its use 
in the treatment of disease.’ 

In referring to this resolution, it seems a pity that Mr. Innes, in 
his intense and laudable patriotism, should speak of ‘the few dis- 
tinguished medical men—from Scotland rather than England—who 
committed themselves to this inquiry,’ for, as a matter of fact, the 
whole meeting, consisting of between two hundred and three hundred ° 
medical men, unanimously committed themselves to the inquiry, and 
amongst those who took a prominent part in the discussion one finds 
a fair sprinkling of the Rose, the Thistle, and the Shamrock. 

In mentioning some names intimately associated with past or 
present hypnotism, the name of Dr. C. Lloyd Tuckey, of London, 
should always find an honoured place, for to his courage in publishing 
his Psychotherapeutics in 1889 is largely, in fact mainly, due the 
present forward movement in England. 

And now to the propositions. ~ 

(a) Should hypnotism remain in the hands of the ignorant ? 

To this question I think the public will readily answer No, and 
the favourable comments on the Birmingham resolutions in nearly 
every daily paper, metropolitan and provincial, may be taken as a fair 
reflection of the popular sentiment. The medical profession having 
shown itself ready to investigate the subject, the ignorant will soon 
find the thing taken out of their hands. Here I might say that for 
too long the ignorant have kept the educated out of the field ; for 
whilst I do not admit it as a valid reason for ignoring hypnotism, it 
has certainly been a powerful one, that there was great risk of being 
ranked with quacks and showmen if one avowed any knowledge 
of it. 

(b) Should hypnotism be legally restricted in any way ? 

By this, I take it, is meant (1) should public exhibitions for gain 
or amusement be prohibited ; and (2) should the practice of hypno- 
tism be confined to any one set of people? 

(1) As regards public shows, I have verified for myself in certain 
eases the suspicion that the so-called ‘ professors’ who advertise 
their laugh-making, &c., work day after day, night after night, with 
the same set of tools; that is, the subjects who rush so eagerly 
en to the platform are regularly engaged at about four shillings 
a day, have been carefully selected out of crowds of applicants, and 
have also undergone a long course of training. 

One of the subjects recently employed in London told me that, 
though he was a skilled workman, he had a regular job with a 
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mesmerist, and had been similarly employed in other towns, and even 
in foreign countries, 

I cannot believe that many thoughtful people will be found te 
defend such degrading shows as those referred to, where nothing 
better is aimed at than to stitch tongues, and make the hirelings 
eat potatoes for apples and fight for candle-ends as fiercely as though 
sugar-stick was at stake. For men to be kept two or three hours a 
day in such a condition cannot, to say the least, be very beneficial, 
and the effect of such performances may be harmful to hysterical and 
weakly persons in the audience, and is certain to prevent people seek- 
ing relief from the legitimate use of the agency under discussion. 

It seems to me high time for us to follow the lead of other 
countries, where such shows are prohibited. 

Before passing on, however, I think it only fair to say that the 
showmen have unwittingly served a useful purpose, for they have, by 
persistently keeping the thing before the public, prevented its being 
forgotten. 

(2) Whether any one set of people should have the exclusive 
privilege of studying hypnotism, or not, is a more difficult problem. 

Having such an undoubted influence on disease, pain, crime, and 
morals, it seems to go without saying that the public generally, but 
the clergy, lawyers, and doctors in particular, should at least be 
familiar with the broad principles of hypnotism; but whether all 
should be at liberty to practise it is not so easy to decide at first 
sight. 

If hypnotism were a concrete material, or an agent like electricity, 
the answer would be simple; but, seeing that it is a state essentially 
affecting the mind of another, and that no experiments of value can 
take place except where the subject is a human being (or, at any 
rate, a living animal—for horses, dogs, birds, &c., can be hypnotised), 
the question must be seriously considered. 

At Birmingham, I urged that the use of hypnotism should be 
confined to ‘ authorised persons,’ and I see no reason for varying 
this contention, which would allow any man or woman, who satisfied 
the authorising body that he or she was a suitable person to work in 
the department, to obtain the required permission. 

An analogous case is that of vivisection, which is so restricted that 
not even medical men dare practise it without first obtaining a license 
from the proper authority. 

Mr. Innes, on the other hand, claims that ‘everyone shall have 
freedom to investigate all the secrets and to exercise all the powers 
of nature and of mind, reserving to law the right ex post facto to 
punish the abuses of the liberty which it concedes.’ 

This is styled a‘ most healthful general rule,’ and a ‘ fundamental 
principle of legislation.’ 

But now, taking Mr. Innes’ own data (which, however, I have 
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shown to be incorrect), does not his conclusion seem—shall I say— 
strange ? 

In effect, he asserts that it is the easiest thing in the world to 
extort a cheque from a subject without‘his knowledge ; to outrage a 
woman without the slightest resistance on her part, and with little 
fear of detection; to bring false and maybe ruinous charges against 
an innocent man, and prove them by the aid of witnesses who swear 
to what has never happened, though they believe their evidence to be 
true ; and, having told us all this, he argues that every criminal who 
preys upon society should be at liberty to investigate all the secrets 
and exercise all the powers of hypnotism, on the ground that, if any 
restrictions are placed upon such investigation and exercise, this - 
‘ most healthful general rule,’ this fundamental principle of legisla- 
tion, would be departed from. 

But is ‘it not a more healthful general rule, and a more funda- 
mental principle of legislation, that the weak, innocent, and helpless 
should be protected from dangers which are known to exist ? 

Do the public wish to be robbed, violated, defamed, and ruined, 
in order that every unscrupulous person may investigate the secrets 
of nature and exercise all the powers of mind ? 

Much better, it seems to me, to guard as far as possible against 
such perils than to rest satisfied that the law will punish abuses 
ex post facto, especially as many of these abuses are, according to 
Mr. Innes, difficult of detection. 

If, however, the investigation and practice of hypnotism be limited 
to those who are ‘ authorised,’ the risk of abuse will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

(c) Should hypnotism be confided to the medical profession alone ? 

This third proposition is the most delicate, for there is much force 
in Mr. Innes’ remark that for years the whole profession has ignored 
the subject. 

Mr. Innes admits, in the case of poisons, that so soon as the medi- 
cal faculty made a study of their nature and uses there was good 
ground for placing these agents in their care, and even allows that, 
when the profession makes a similar study of hypnotism, there may 
be some reason for claiming that they should have the exclusive right 
to the care of it also. 

Has the profession, then, begun to inquire into the nature and 
value of hypnotism ? 

Take the test case cited by Mr. Innes—a case of murder or 
personal violence, and a defence that the crime was committed under 
hypnotic influence. Such a case is not at all fanciful, and I would 
not be surprised if such a trial were enacted at no distant date.? Only 
the other day, one of the leading London papers went out of its 


2 This article was written and in the hands of the Editor before the recent and 
notorious trial for murder in Paris.—ED. Nineteenth Century. 
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way to suggest that a woman who was about to be tried for murder 
might have acted under the hypnotic directions of her husband. 

Mr. Innes’ question is: Given such a case to-morrow, are there 
medical men to be found who could be called as skilled witnesses ?— 
men who can discriminate hypnosis from madness, hysteria, somnam- 
bulism, sleep, or lethargy ; who can tell what proportion of healthy 
people in every room can be hypnotised; who can measure what 
control an operator may exert over his subject’s imagination, will, 
and memory—how far he can produce post-hypnotic hallucinations ; 
men who can, in the particular case of the prisoner, say whether he is 
capable of being hypnotised or not, and who can elicit the truth by 
means of the ‘memory bridge’? 

To all these questions I most unhesitatingly answer, Yes, there 
are medical men of repute in England who have so studied and 
practised hypnotism that they fulfil all the requirements of Mr. 
Innes’ ideal skilled witness. As yet, it must be admitted, there are 
few such, but there are already enough to meet emergencies; and 
now that the British Medical Association has, at the instigation of 
these experts, taken a first step in the impartial and scientific ex- 
amination of the subject, the public may rest assured that they will 
have skilled witnesses in increasing numbers. 

And who so fit to study this serious subject as men whose whole 
lives are spent in fathoming the secrets of human existence; who are 
educated in the anatomy, chemistry, physiology, and psychology of 
mankind ; who are familiar with the body in health and sickness ; 
who watch the building up of a being before it is born, and who 
examine it when the breath has left the nostrils; whose one aim in 
life is to equip themselves with everything which can preserve health, 
prolong life, alleviate suffering, and eradicate disease ? 

But, after all, has the medical profession lodged any serious claim 
to the patent rights in this particular field ? 

There are men outside the profession who have for years been 
investigating from various points the mysteries of this science, aad 
who have done good work and recorded valuable evidence. 

Far be it from me not to welcome such scientists as fellow- 
workers; and it was with the express desire of fully recognising their 
services, that at Birmingham I suggested the confiding of hypnotism, 
not to medical hands alone, but to those of ‘ authorised persons.’ 

The medical profession is far too catholic to be churlish, and has 
never been backward in recognising and rewarding the help it has 
received from those outside its own ranks. We have not been slow, 
in the region of medical jurisprudence, to gratefully accept the co- 
operation and guidance of the sister profession of the law; in physio- 
logy, much of recent advance has come from those who were not 
members of our profession; in chemistry and bacteriology, the labours 
of such men as Roscoe and Pasteur have been freely and fully 
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acknowledged ; in electricity we have not been behindhand in ayvail- 
ing ourselves of the genius of Edison. 

And so in hypnotism, I am sure the medical profession will not 
demand, as Mr. Innes supposes, that all who are not medical men 
shall be ‘warned off ;’ but if in due time they ask that the Legisla- 
ture will enact regulations to prohibit public shows which are de- 
grading and dangerous, and which have no useful object, and to 
limit the practice of hypnotism to medical men, and such other per- 
sons as can satisfy some duly appointed authority that their aim is 
legitimate,—I think such request will be considered reasonable, and 
both deserve and receive the hearty support of the public. 


Geo. C. Kincspury. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ANIMAL IMMORTALITY. 


Is there any living existence in store for the lower animals after 
physical death ? 

The problem is an old one, and it has been answered in various 
ways. The belief in the survival of animal ghosts is still common to 
a large number of savage communities; though such ghosts, as a 
rule, seem to be only shadowy reproductions of the living animals, 
which grow fainter and fainter, till they die out of the ken of the 
rude thought which created them. But among the earliest philo- 
sophers of antiquity, as among the modern Buddhists, there was a 
strong belief in a more permanent continuity of animal existence, 
which rested on the theory of metempsychosis. Traces of this belief 
appear in the philosophy of Heraclitus. Empedocles and the Py- 
thagoreans held the generic identity of human and animal souls so 
strongly that they condemned the consumption of animal food, and 
indeed the destruction of any animal life': and the doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis is distinctly formulated in Plato’s famous description at 
the end of the Republic of the vision of Er. 

Early Christianity was too deeply concerned with the hereafter of 
the human soul to pay much attention to the eschatology of animals ; 
and it was not till the seventeenth century that the question was 
brought into some prominence by the Cartesian theory that the lower 
animals were automata, and as such devoid of feeling, expressly on 
the ground that they had no souls. This view was readily adopted 
by the theologians of the age, who saw in it a path of escape from 
the moral difficulty presented by the existence of animal suffering. 
Pascal regarded it as a means of exculpating Divine benevolence from 
the imputation of purposeless cruelty; and Malebranche supported 
it, because, though opposed to reason, it was in accordance with 


1 Empedocles seems to have thought that the souls of men and animals were souls 
which had been banished from heaven for their offences, and doomed to do penance 
in some body of the lower earth. He describes himself as 

guyas Ocd0ev Kal GdAArns 


veixer pavouivy miovvos— 


i.¢., ‘an outcast from godhome and a wanderer, a slave to raving strife.’ Elsewhere 
he declares that he has been in turn ‘a youth, a maid, a bush, a bird, and a dumb fish 
in the sea.’ 
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faith. It will beseen that this theory assumed as amatter of course that 
animals have no soul; and this, too, is the prevalent opinion at the pre- 
sent day, so faras the idea of a soul is held to include the attribute of 
immortality. 

Indeed, so long as the soul, with its nature and attributes, was 
treated as a subject belonging exclusively to theology, the ques- 
tion of animal souls or animal immortality could hardly be seriously 
raised. Obviously there can be no place for animals in the theological 
scheme of a future existence, with its tremendous issues of salvation 
or perdition. But now that philosophyand science have successfully 
claimed a voice in the matter, the conditions of the problem are con- 
siderably changed. 

As soon as the Darwinian doctrine of the physical evolution of 
man from lower animal forms became firmly established, it was 
inevitable that the principle of that doctrine should be applied to 
his mental development. The controversy on this point is still at 
an early stage ; but the evolutionist view is concisely expressed by 
Dr. Romanes, who asserts? that the minds of animals must be placed 
in the same category as the mind of man; and again (p. 10) that 
for the evolutionist ‘there must be a psychological no less than a 
physiological continuity throughout’ the length and breadth of the 
animal kingdom.’ Evidently, therefore, the question of animal 
immortality acquires a new and important interest from the fact that 
it is inseparably interwoven with the question of the immortality of 
man. It is quite possible of course to deny, as many scientific men 
do, the immortality of the human soul; and such a denial, whether 
correct or not, certainly cannot be conclusively refuted. But if we 
accept the immortality of the human soul, and also accept its 
evolutional origin, how can we deny the survival in some form or 
another of animal minds? If mind and body perish together there 
is nothing more to be said. But if we regard mind as something 
more than a temporary property of the bodily organism, we cannot 
in the same breath affirm and deny its evolution. We cannot legi- 
timately declare that man’s mind has been evolved from a series of 
lower animal minds, but that the necessary continuity of the evolu- 
tional process is broken at every joint by the extinction of each member 
of the series at the death of the animal to which it has belonged. 

Clearly, therefore, on this view, animal minds must survive the 
physical death of the animal, and undergo a further evolutional 
development. But how? 

Before attempting to deal with this question specifically it will 
be well to clear the ground a little. 

The objections to a future existence for animals as commonly 
understood are obvious, and, to my mind, unanswerable. The old 
doctrine of metempsychosis in its original form is clearly unworkable. 


2 Animal Intelligence, p. 7. 
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Our present knowledge of physiology forbids the idea that the mind 
of an animal could function in the body of a man, or that the 
personality of a human mind could be compatible with the physical 
life of an animal. Nor, again, can we suppose that the mind ofa 
dead animal will persist in an eternal aniialism ; for, independently 
of any other objections, this idea would be quite incompatible with the 
progressive development which is the essential doctrine of evolution. 

On the other hand there are some strong prima facie grounds for 
believing in some sort of future existence for animals. 

In the first place it is plain that many of the higher animals 
elosely resemble man both in physical structure and mental faculties. 
In some of the embryonic stages the two are scarcely distinguishable. 
With them, as with man, mental power, as a rule, varies concomitantly 
with the size and complexity of the brain, and the difference in the 
size of the brain at the meeting point between man and beast amounts 
to a few cubic inches only. The difference in mental power cannot 
be measured so precisely, but there is a corresponding approximation 
in this respect between the lowest men and the highest animals; 
and such difference as does appear is a difference rather of degree 
than of kind. And yet, according to current opinion, on one side of 
this division is immortality, on the other extinction. Eternal life 
for the bushman, eternal death for the ‘fox terrier ! 

Again, it is difficult to understand, and perhaps more difficult 
still to justify, the awful waste involved in this supposed annihilation 
of animal minds. Whatever the precise nature of an animal mind 
may be, it is at any rate a force complex of great power and high 
capabilities. In many cases it does net fall far short of the mental 
level which in man we deem compatible with immortality. And if 
millions of such minds are annually destroyed (at any rate as minds) 
instead of being utilised, any belief which we may cherish as to an 
intelligent control of the universe must receive a severe shock. 

We are thus confronted, on the one hand, by some strong reasons 
in favour of animal immortality, and, on the other, by the difficulty of 
conceiving a satisfactory method for effecting this. It remains to 
see whether some such method may not be found. 

Dr. Weissmann, in his ‘ Essays upon Heredity,’ contends that 
hereditary transmission is effected by means of certain cells which 
he calls ‘ germ cells.’ In these germ cells the generative powers of 
the individual are centred, and they are endowed with the capability 
of reproducing in the offspring all the peculiarities of the parent 
body. In the case of vegetal and the lower phases of animal life, 
heredity is most prominent in the physical peculiarities reproduced. 
In the case of the higher animals, however, it is clear that the mental 
as well as physical peculiarities of the parent are largely reproduced 
in the offspring. But if mental and physical qualities are, as in these 
cases, hereditarily transmitted together from parent to offspring, why 
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are we bound to dissociate their origin? There is at any rate a 
strong prima facie probability that the origin of both is to be found 
in the germ cell, and consequently that the germ cell contains a 
mental element. There is nothing at all improbable in this; and 
indeed we learn on scientific authority that matter and mind are 
organically linked together in the very lowest forms of life known 
to us. Moreover it seems clear that without the presence of mind in 
its simplest form, sentience, living matter would be an impossibility. 

Without attempting to discuss the nature of mind, I will borrow 
from Professor Clifford, and call mind, in its elementary form, ‘ mind- 
stuff.’ We must remember that the germ-cell is only potentially 
endowed with a faculty of reproducing the peculiarities of the 
parental body. It is not a complete animal in miniature, but some- 
thing which is capable of becoming a complete animal. Accordingly 
the mental element of the germ-cell will consist, not of a complete 
mind, intelligence, or soul, but of a portion of mindstuff suitably 
adjusted to the structural possibilities of the germ-cell. In the sub- 
sequent development of the germ-cell its organic progress and unity 
will be dependent on the harmonious interaction of its linked 
elements of mind and matter. Its mental part cannot develop 
properly, because it cannot operate properly, in an imperfect or 
mutilated physical structure, as is shown by the mental effect of 
injuries to the brain. And in like manner the due development of 
its physical structure cannot proceed without an effective mental 
equipment to educe its possibilities and minister to its needs. The 
organism in all its stages will require an environment mentally and 
physically adapted to it, including of course the possibility of proper 
nutrition. And as the animal derives its physical nutriment from 
the matter of its environment, so we may suppose it to derive its 
mental nutriment from the environing mindstuff. The analogy 
moreover, may be carried a step farther. The higher animals are 
incapable of forming protoplasm for themselves out of inorganic 
materials, and depend ultimately for physical nutrition upon the 
formed protoplasm fashioned by the lower organisms of the vegetal 
kingdom. Similarly it may well be that in the higher animals the 
mental element of their nature is built up of the mindstuff structures 
of lower organisms whose physical life is over. The human soul is 
no exception to this rule, and we must regard it as being to a great 
extent a complex of lower animal mind-structures grouped into a 
higher unity. But inasmuch as at this stage self-consciousness 
appears, it seems impossible that the human soul can, in its turn, 
undergo any further grouping. This view then enables us to accept 
the belief in animal immortality, while it escapes the objections to 
that beliéf to which I have already referred. 


3 Romanes, Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 62. Darwin, Morements of Plants, 
p. 573. ° 
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Meanwhile, there is another side of the question to be considered. 
Assuming that this theory is a satisfactory account of the evolutional 
development of animal mind, we have still to see whether it is com- 
patible with what we know of the human soul. However probable 
the theory may appear from the animal side, it would be weakened 
or overthrown if it should appear unlikely or impossible that the 
human soul could be evolved on these lines. This possibility is 
contested on two grounds—the one philosophical, the other theo- 
logical. 

At first sight the philosophical objection seems one of some 
weight. The salient feature of man’s soul does certainly seem to be 
his self-consciousness. We may define the human soul broadly to 
be that permanent something by which each individual’s personality 
is constituted. But I think it is clear that we cannot extend this 
definition to the minds of the lower animals. The very essence of 
the human soul seems to be its self-consciousness—its apprehension, 
that is to say, of its own existence as a personality or ego. It is 
extremely difficult, and perhaps impossible to form an accurate idea 
of an animal’s mind; but, so far as we can judge, it does not seem 
possible to ascribe any such self-consciousness to the lower animals. 
Consequently, the philosophical objection comes to this: since self- 
consciousness is a necessary quality of the human soul, such a soul 
cannot be composed of mind-structures which have not attained to 
self-consciousness. Upon this point, however, there is a good deal 
to be said. 

In the first place, with regard to the ego, it is by no means 
certain that our ordinary conception of it is correct. We are accus- 
tomed to think of the ego or personality as something totus, teres 
atque rotundus, a complete indivisible unity, a supreme monarch 
without a rival. 

Recent researches, however, have thrown considerable doubt on 
this view, and seem to indicate that the unity of the human con- 
sciousness is not one of its fundamental attributes; and the apparent 
monarchy begins to look suspiciously like a confederation. 

Mr. Myers, in his article on ‘ Human Personality,’ ‘ clearly inclines 
to this view. On p. 639 he says :— 


‘We start, then, with the single cell of protoplasm endowed with reflex irrita- 
bility. We attempt a more complex organism by dint of mere juxtaposition, 
attaining first to what is termed a ‘ colonial consciousness,’ where the group of or- 
ganisms is, for locomotive purposes, a single complexly-acting individual, though 
when united action is not required, each polyp in the colony is master of his simple 
self, Hence, we advance to something like a common brain for the whole aggre- 
gate, though intellectual errors will at first occur, and the head will eat its own 
tail, if it unfortunately comes in its way... . We rise higher, and the organism 
is definitely at unity with itgelf. But the unity is still a unity of co-ordination, 


* Fortnightly Revien, 1885, p. 637, 
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not of creation ; it is a unity aggregated from multiplicity, and which contains no 
element deeper than the struggle for existence which has evolved it. The cells of 
my body are mine in the sense that, for their own comfort and security, they have 
agreed to do a great many things at the bidding of my brain. But they are ser- 
vants with a life of their own; they can get themselves hypertrophied, so to speak, 
in the kitchen without my being able to stop them. Does myconsciousness testify 
that I am a single entity? This only means that a stable cenesthesia exists in me 
just now ; a sufficient number of my nervous centres are acting in unison; I am 
being governed by a good working majority. Give me a blow on the head which 
sileaces some leading centres, and the rest is split up into “ parliamentary groups,” 
and brawl in delirium or madness. Does memory prove that I was the same 
man last year as now? This only means that my circulation has continued steady ; 
the brain’s nutrition bas reproduced the modifications imposed on it by stimuli in 
the past. ; 

‘ My organism is the real basis of my personality; Iam still but a colony of 
cells, and the unconscious or unknowable, from which my thoughts or feelings draw 
their unity, is below my consciousness and not above it; it is my protoplasmic sub- 
structure, not my transcendental goal.’ 


The italics are mine. 

If this view be correct, the self is not a separate entity indepen- 
dent of the organism in which it dwells, and its unity is really a 
product of its structure. Indeed not only the consciousness of self, 
but the quality of the particular self, depends on the relations—partly 
structural relations, partly relations of adjustment—between the cells 
or other units which compose the organism. Alter these relations 
and you alter the self. 

In a subsequent. article on ‘ Multiplex Personality > Mr. Myers 
carries the argument farther still, and shows that under favourable 
conditions the same organism can furnish forth a number of perfectly 
distinct selves. In the case of Louis the Fifth, which he quotes and 
describes at length, six perfectly different personalities are displayed 
by the same man, which, to borrow the language of his former 
article, may presumably be ascribed to the operation of as many 
separate ‘parliamentary groups.’ Moreover, the memories of the 
different personalities are kept quite distinct, and when a transition 
takes place from one state to another, the new consciousness reverts 
to the past with which it was linked in the last previous existence 
of the new state. Modern developments of hypnotism have made 
this phenomenon of double or multiple personality tolerably 
familiar; and it is significant that sometimes, as in the case of 
Felida the Tenth, cited by Mr. Myers, the hypnotic state is ‘ morally 
and physically superior’ to the natural state. 

From this it seems not only that the ego for the time being is 
simply a resultant of the energies of the organism, and the structural 
conditions of their operation, but, further, that it is not necessarily 
the best ego of which the organism is capable. The same conclusion 
is confirmed by direct experiment, showing that when the lower 


5 Nineteenth Century, November, 1886. 
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qualities are repressed by hypnotic treatment, a new self emerges in 
which the higher and better qualities predominate. 

Practically it is the self in man, by whatever name we call it, 
which is commonly supposed to survive the grave; and if it were 
found that to each human organism there was but one self, un- 
alterable and indivisible, it might be possible to regard this self as a 
complete something specially introduced into man independently of 
any evolutional process. But when the reverse of this is found to 
be the case, when the same human organism is seen to be capable of 
manifesting a variety of distinct selves, each displaying an equally 
complete unity, the conclusion is almost irresistible that self is not 
imposed from without but springs up from within, and isa manifes- 
tation of the mind-structure of the human organism along the line, 
for the time being, of the least resistance. 

If this be so, the difficulty is disposed of. Human self-conscious- 
ness need not be referred to any extraneous source, but may be 
regarded as a natural product of the orderly evolution of mind. 

The theological objection to the evolution of the human soul also 
rests on the view that man’s being comprises an element which 
differentiates it generally from any animal’s being. This element is 
said to be the wvedua or spirit, and man’s nature is regarded as 
tripartite, being composed of body, soul, and spirit. This doctrine 
is thus laid down by Dean Alford ® :— 


To mvedpa is the spirit, the highest and distinctive part of a man, the im- 
mortal and responsible souw/ in our common parlance ; 7 \ux7 is the lower or animal 
soul, containing the passions and desires which we have in common with the brutes, 
but which in us is ennobled and drawn up by the mvevya. 


The doctrine rests chiefly on this passage in the first epistle to 
the Thessalonians, which runs thus :— 


And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly, and I pray God your whole 
spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless, unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 


I think that most unprejudiced persons will consider this rather 
a slender foundation for such an important doctrine, and will agree 
with the Rev. C. A. Row, who observes ® :-— 


The passage is a prayer for the complete sanctification of the Thessalonian con- 
verts, and their preservation in holiness unto the coming of Christ. It is therefore 
incredible that in such a prayer he (the apostle) should have intended to elaborate 
a philosophical psychology of man. 


Moreover the usage of the two words mvedya and yuyy in the 
New Testament does not bear out the supposed distinction between 


* 1 Thess. v. 23, note. 

* The following passages are also relied upon, among others, in support of it 
Heb. iv. 12; 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15, and xv. 45-6. 

8- Future Retribution, p. 189. 
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them. It is clear from the instances collected by Mr. Row that 
while wvedya and yvy7 have to some extent distinct meanings, 
their meanings continually overlap each other; and the two words 
‘are frequently used interchangeably to denote one and the same 
thing—viz. everything in man which distinguishes him from a mere 
animal.’ 

I will add one more criticism. If the wvedua is, as Dean Alford 
says, ‘the highest and distinctive part of man, the immortal and re- 
sponsible soul in our common parlance,’ all men must possess it : 
otherwise it would not be distinctive of man, but only of some men. 
It appears, however, from Jude 19, that some men do not possess 
mvevpa. The passage runs: ‘These be they who separate them- 
selves, sensual, having not the spirit ;’ the Greek of the last words 
being Wuyixoi rvedpwa un Eyovres, a perfectly clear and definite state- 
ment. Upon this passage Dean Alford has the following remarkable 
note: 


These men have not, indeed, ceased to have wvetdua as part of their highest 
nature, but they have ceased to possess it in any worthy sense ; it is degraded beneath 
and under the power of the yux7, the personal life, so as to have no real vitality of 
its own. 


Comment on this explanation is hardly necessary, but it shows 
the desperate expedients to which theologians are driven to support 
this doctrine. To dispose of a troublesome by suppressing an all- 
important negative is a feat of exegetic audacity which is only rivalled 
by the Chancellor’s device in Mr. Gilbert’s Jolanthe, where he pro- 
poses to get over the difficulty caused by a law of Fairyland, pre- 
scribing death to any fairy who should marry a mortal, by inserting 
‘not’ before the word ‘ marry.’ 

It does not seem, therefore, that this doctrine can be accepted as 
establishing such a distinction between human and animal souls as can- 
not be accounted for by orderly evolutional progress. It is obviously a 
theological invention, practically unsupported by the scriptural autho- 
rity on which alone it is professedly based, and hardly more discredited 
by the criticisms of its opponents than by the arguments of its friends. 

At this moment, however, a certain interest attaches to the doc- 
trine of the mvedua from the fact that Mr. A. R. Wallace has lately 
propounded a sort of scientific parody of it. Accepting in full all 
Darwin’s conclusions as to the essential identity of man’s bodily 
structure with that of the higher mammalia, and his descent from 
some ancestral form common to man and the anthropoid apes, he 
nevertheless dissents from the view that the moral and mental 
faculties are also derived by gradual modifications from the lower 
animals. His grounds for this dissent are that some special facul- 
ties of man, such as the mathematical, musical, and artistic faculties, 
could not have been developed by variation and natural selection 

VoL, XXIX.—No. 167. M 
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alone, (1) because superiority in them would have been of no value 
to early man in his struggle for existence; (2) because, while the 
characters developed by natural selection are found in all the indi- 
viduals of a species, and do not vary widely from a common standard, 
the special faculties above mentioned only exist in a small propor- 
tion of individuals, and the difference of capacity between these 
favoured individuals and the average of mankind is enormous. The 
evidence which he adduces in support of these reasons seems to me 
altogether insufficient to support them. I cannot, however, discuss 
it here, and I pass at once to the constructive part of his theory, 
which more immediately concerns us. 

He very fairly admits® that the rudiments of these opening 
faculties are found even in low savages, and, as I understand, in some 
of the higher animals also. But he does not think that our present 
high development of them could have come from these rudiments 
alone. Accordingly he concludes (p. 474) that 


these special faculties clearly point to the existence in man of something which 
he has not derived from his animal progenitors, something which we may best 
refer to as being of a spiritual essence or nature, capable of progressive development 
under favourable conditions. 


The meaning of this is not very clear, but I understand Mr. 
Wallace to suppose that human spirit has been evolved pari passu 
with human bodily structure, but along a different line of develop- 
ment, and that at some apparently unknown point these two lines 
meet. He does not, however, offer any explanation of what he con- 
siders spirit to be, or of the conditions of this spiritual evolution, or 
of its subsequent contact with the preducts of physical evolution. 
Moreover, if, as he admits, the rudiments of the special faculties are 
found in man independently of any spiritual influx, it is not easy to 
see, on evolutional principles, why the special faculties should not 
have been duly evolved from these rudiments without the interposi- 
tion of spirit. To deny the evolutional capacity of a germ because 
it is such a very little one is surely a strange argument for a man of 
science. Again, what isthe position of the unfortunate savage 
before this ‘influx of spirit’ which is ‘ superadded to his animal 
nature’ (p. 474)? Mr. Wallace does not regard him as an animal, 
for he describes him as aman. But at the same time he denies him 
the faculties which he calls characteristic of man, leaving him only 
with an animal nature. If the spiritual influx were supposed to 
take place at birth, the theory might or might not be sound, but it 
would be consistent and adequate. As it stands at present, however, 
it is a theory of the human soul which professedly does not extend 
to a large part of the human race. Mr. Wallace affirms his belief 
in the survival of man’s soul after death. What then happens to 


® Darwinism, pp. 464-8. 
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the soul of a savage who dies before the spiritual influx? Does it 
survive as a human soul, or does it meet the fate, whatever that may 
be in Mr. Wallace’s opinion, of the soul or intelligence of an animal ? 
Qué soul, it is clearly of an animal nature, the spiritual nature not 
having been superadded to it. On the other hand it is enshrined in 
a human body, and is also, I presume, a personality of some sort, for 
I do not understand Mr. Wallace to deny self-consciousness to these 
savages. Indeed he appears (p. 475) to regard ‘ sensation o7 con- 
sciousness ’ (the italics are mine) as identical with the Ego: in which 
case not only men but animals are self-conscious. As a matter of 
psychology it sounds rather startling to find sensation identified with 
consciousness, and with the Ego, but I do not attempt to criticise 
this farther. I may point out, however, that even with regard to the 
animal elements of man’s mental fabric, which Mr. Wallace apparently 
admits to be derived from animal progenitors, he gives us no infor- 
mation as to how this process of derivation is effected, nor does he 
make it clear whether these animal elements survive the physical 
death of man, or whether it is only the superadded spirit which is 
immortal. 

Assuming then that my conclusions are justified, it is obvious 
that they have an important bearing on our relations to the 
lower animals. If man’s soul has any part in the hereafter, the 
minds of animals, through him, partake in it also; and we must 
cease to regard them as being in the strictest sense mere beasts that 
perish. It may be said that, even supposing animal minds to sur- 
vive physical death, they might serve to animate fature specimens of 
the same race without rising higher. But there are some serious 
objections to this idea. In the first place it assumes a practical 
fixity of species which we know did not originally exist. Another 
difficulty is presented by the case of species which have become 
extinct, whose minds in this case would be left without any appro- 
priate physical tenement. Moreover, the idea of the transference of 
an old mind into a young body of the same physical species is not 
altogether satisfactory. But perhaps the strongest argument against 
this supposition is furnished by the undoubted facts of heredity. 
It is clear that mental no less than physical peculiarities are here- 
ditarily transmitted, and this precludes us from supposing that the 
entire mental fabric of an animal can be supplied by the introduction 
of a ready-made alien mind. 

At first sight it may seem that this wider view of the destiny of 
animal mind should condemn all destruction of animal life—an 
opinion actually held, as we have seen, by the Buddhists and others. 

I do not think, however, that this conclusion is inevitable unless 
it can be shown that the future of the animal is permanently injured 
by its physical destruction ; and for this supposition I see no ground 
whatever. On the contrary, if we regard the physical death of an 
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animal, not as injuriously affecting its future, but as the necessary 
antecedent to its attainment of any higher existence, many of the 
objections to animal destruction disappear. 

However, if the minds of animals after physical death are 
ultimately destined to a higher future, is it in our power to aid this 
development ? Of course any influence which we can exert in this 
direction is necessarily confined to those animals with which we are 
brought into immediate contact. But something may be done to 
develop these, possibly in moral sense, certainly in intellectual 
power. With regard to moral education, I am fully alive to the 
danger of interpreting animal states of consciousness by reference to 
our own. In ascribing vanity, sympathy, jealousy, and so forth, to 
a lower animal, we have nothing whatever but analogy to guide 
us, and we can never be certain that we are not pushing this 
analogy too far. At the same time it is impossible to disregard 
animal expressions of emotion; and, as Dr. Romanes points out,!° 
if we are to interpret them at all, we can only do so by reference to 
a human standard. On the whole, it seems difficult to escape the 
conclusion that some of the lower animals exhibit emotions analogous, 
at any rate, to affection, sympathy, shame (as distinct from fear), and 
a certain sense of responsibility. Where these qualities appear, it is 
usually in our power to foster and promote their growth, and thereby 
to elevate and develop the animal’s character. Again it is certainly 
in our power to abstain as far as possible from rousing the lower 
emotions, such as jealousy, rage, and the like, which cannot but 
impede the animal’s moral development. On the side of inhibition 
the scope of educational treatment is necessarily more limited. 
Punishment, or blame, which in this case we must suppose arouses 
the fear of punishment, is the only means at our disposal for repress- 
ing undesirable conduct in the lower animals; and as these cannot 
be expected to appreciate its educational purpose, punishment is 
simply a non-moral appeal to their terrors. It is not, however, with- 
out its value as a developing influence, since the suppression of a bad 
habit, by whatever method it be effected, means the removal or 
mitigation of an obstacle to the animal’s progress. 

But when we come to treat of the intellectual development of the 
lower animals we tread on firmer ground. To take some special in- 
stances, the elephant, the dog, and even the horse show themselves 
capable of a high degree of training. The attainment of this requires 
an amount of mental application which can hardly fail to produce an 
increased mental complexity. Probably most of the ordinary actions 
of an animal should be ascribed either to instinct or to reflex action. 
But to acquire the accomplishments of the trained animal, something 
dike reason must come into play. The creature’s life is widened by 
the widening of its receptivity to new stimuli; and in short, if judged 

” Animal Intelligence, pp. 8-9. 
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by a mental standard, it becomes a higher animal. Nor, so far as it 
appears, need this be accompanied by any diminution of its happiness. 
Animals constantly seem to take pleasure in their tricks or their 
duties, and a disciplined dog, for instance, certainly conveys the im- 
pression of enjoying a larger and happier existence than one whose 
education has been neglected. Of course where the education has 
been harsh or cruel this conclusion does not apply; but such an 
education usually defeats its own end, by deadening the intelligence 
which alone makes education possible. 

In the case of those animals in which our relations are more dis- 
tant, the difficulty of exerting any developing influence upon them 
will vary directly with the gulf between us and them. But our > 
conduct towards them should be guided by the same principles 
whenever an opportunity of applyir ¢ them occurs. 

In the days when such science as existed was the mere handmaid 
of theology, it was natural that the idea of animal immortality, being 
discountenanced by religion, should have gained little recognition 
from science.'' But this state of things exists no longer. So far 
from this subject being forbidden to science, it seems to me that 
science is bound to justify her latest doctrines by investigating it. 
Evolutionists almost unanimously proclaim the continuity of mental 
as well as physical evolution. But while the physical evolution of 
man through the lower animals, from some still lower form of life, is 
studiously investigated and freely discussed, on the subject of man’s 
mental evolution the authorities give us little but vague generalities. 
In those evolutionists who believe that mind, even in its highest known 
forms, is only a property of specialised matter, this silence is legitimate. 
For them the mind of man and animal alike is a product of physical 
growth, and perishes with physical death. But those who believe in the 
survival of the mental part of man are surely bound to reconcile their 
exclusion of animal minds from a survival after death with their doc- 
trine that man’s mental evolution, no less than his physical evolution, 
is a continuous ascent through lower animal forms. The spirit of 
ancient theology which regarded the universe as existing solely for the 
benefit of the earth, and the earth as existing solely for the benefit of 
man, is not yet dead, but lurks in many dark corners of the human 
mind, like the Kobolds which are supposed to haunt the recesses of 
the German home. It was this anthropocentric habit of thought 
which inspired the furious opposition to Darwin’s theory that man’s 
physical ancestry must be sought in the lower animals. Science in 
this matter has proved too strong for prejudice, and Darwinism has 


" Quite lately it has met with some theological support. The Rev. J. R. Illing- 
worth, writing in Luw Mundi, says (p. 115): ‘Again, what are they [animals]? Had 
they a past? May they not have afuture? What is the relation of their conscious- 
ness to the mighty life which pulses within the universe? May not Eastern specula- 
tion about these things be nearer the truth than Western science ?’ 
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won a general acceptance, at which its opponents may murmur, but 
which they cannot deny. The battle, however, is not yet over, and 
the next struggle will rage round the intellectual ancestry of man. 
There is every reason to be confident about the issue, but it is idle 
to suppose that the fight will not be severe. The repugnance to 
admitting an animal origin of man’s mental equipment will be fully 
as strong as the repugnance evinced to admitting a similar origin of 
his bodily structure. AndI venture to think that it is chiefly this 
repugnance which has driven a man of such brilliant attainments 
as Mr. Wallace into so impotent a theory of the human soul. 

But be this as it may, it is clear that before the issue can be 
decided, the question of animal souls must come to the fore. 

If we suppose man’s soul to be immortal, it is clear that an im- 
mortal soul cannot be composed of mortal elements. Consequently, 
if the human soul is even partly an evolutional development of 
animal mind, we cannot logically assign immortality to the one, and 
extinction to the other. If, on the other hand, as Mr. Wallace and 
the theologians contend, man’s soul consists of, or at any rate com- 
prises, spirit, or something else which does not come to us from 
animal progenitors, we may fairly ask for some evidence of the 
existence of this mysterious something. At present we have prac- 
tically none. The wvedua of theology, though vaguely described as 
‘the highest and distinctive part of man,’ has no intelligible contents 
whatever that are not borrowed from the Wvy7. Much the same 
may be said of Mr. Wallace’s spirit; for the special faculties which 
he refers to its influence are, as he honestly admits, to be found in a 
rudimentary form in man, at a time anterior to the addition of spirit 
to his nature. 

Such is the problem which now awaits solution, and I have here 
attempted to indicate the lines on which I believe this solution must 
proceed. Bearing in mind that mental and material development 
advance, roughly speaking, together, the conclusion is well-nigh 
inevitable that both are processes of evolution im the individual 
organism, regulated and conditioned by the structural organism. 
If this be so, man’s mind, as well as his body, is the product of an 
evolution from lower animal forms in a line of unbroken continuity ; 
and consequently, if this human mind-structure is held to be 
immortal, it is impossible to deny immortality to the lower animal 
mind-structure from which it has been evolved, and out of which it 
is largely fashioned. 

NorMAN PEARSON. 





THE RIVAL COALITIONS. 


ENGLAND, we have been told, does not love coalitions. Be this as 
it may, England is not most assuredly of a disposition to love two 
rival coalitions at one and the same time. Now for the last four 
years the country has been wooed by two rival coalitions, both of 
whom contend that they and they alone are worthy of her regard 
and confidence. The time has come when England is in a position 
to form a judgment for herself as to the true character of the two 
candidates for her favour. What, viewed by the light of recent 
events, that judgment ought to be—what, indeed, in my belief it 
will be—is the question of the day. 

It is now close upon six years, or thereabouts, since the oldest in 
date of the rival coalitions came into existence. It was in the early 
months of 1885 that Mr. Gladstone first became a convert to Home 
Rule—or, to speak more accurately, that he first made public the 
fact of his conversion. According to one of the numerous and incon- 
sistent statements he has made on this subject, the leader of the 
Liberal party had for some time entertained grave searchings of 
conscience as to whether a union of hearts was not preferable to a 
union of governments. Every man must fairly be credited with 
knowing best what is passing in his own mind, especially if his 
mental construction happens to be of an abnormal character. 
But the Irish Nationalists have a right to complain that if the 
above theory is correct the outward action of its author should have 
remained for so long a period in such flagrant contradiction with the 
inward working of his mind. It may have been right on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s part to dissemble his love for Home Rule ; but its partisans 
may ask with reason why it was necessary to carry dissimulation to 
the point of kicking them downstairs. As Prime Minister Mr. 
Gladstone was the champion, the advocate, the upholder of coer- 
cion on the ground that the maintenance of the Union was the first 
duty of British statesmanship. Yet, according to his subsequent 
confession, his faith in the paramount character of this duty was all 
along of so feeble a character that it was upset by the result of the 
Irish elections in 1885. As long as Mr. Parnell’s following mustered 
only 51 votes on a division, Mr. Gladstone felt it his duty to 
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suppress the agitation for a repeal of the Union by all the re- 
sources at the command of the British Empire. As soon as 
Mr. Parnell obtained the control of 60 votes, Mr. Gladstone arrived 
at the conviction that to repeal the Union had become the 
duty. of England. It is a curious example of undesigned coinci- 
dence that Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule should have 
occurred, or at any rate was made public, at the exact period when 
the support of the Home Rule vote became essential to the main- 
tenance of his party in office. To the great majority of his followers 
the Premier’s sudden change of front on the subject of Home Rule 
was a complete and an unwelcome surprise. With the doubtful ex- 
ception of Mr. Morley, I should question whether there is a single one 
of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues who, up to that time, had even con- 
templated the repeal of the Union as coming within the domain of 
practical politics. The Liberal party had heretofore repudiated the 
charge that they were prepared to repeal the Union as an aspersion 
on their patriotism. But when Mr. Gladstone, rightly or wrongly, 
determined to coalesce with the Irish Nationalists, the coalition was 
accepted, I grant reluctantly and unwillingly, by the bulk of the party 
which he had led so long. 

The acceptance of the Home Rule platform on the part of the 
Liberals gave birth to the second, in matter of date, of the two rival 
coalitions. This matter of date is not unimportant. It was only 
after the Liberals as a body had coalesced with the Home Rulers, and 
only because they had so coalesced that the Liberal-Unionists made 
up their minds fo combine with the Conservatives. It is difficult 
even for party virulence to offer any explanation for the Liberal- 
Unionist secession beyond the plain and simple one that the 
seceders, with or without reason, felt it their duty to take sides with 
the upholders of the Union. By so doing they sacrificed their 
political prospects, they endangered their political future, they 
severed themselves from party ties and party traditions. By coales- 
cing with the Conservatives the Liberal-Unionists had almost every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain beyond the maintenance of the 
Union. This much any honest antagonist must admit; and this 
much, I, as a friend—a too candid friend as many of them 
think—am only too glad to place once more on _ record. 
It should also be stated in common fairness that the terms 
of this coalition were alike creditable to both of the con- 
tracting parties. The Conservatives undoubtedly secured through 
the edhesion of the Liberal-Unionists a majority strong enough to 
defeat the Liberal-Parnellite coalition, and thus to ensure the 
continuance of their party in office. But in order to secure this 
adhesion they had to curtail their own independence of action and 
to forgo many of the advantages which the Conservative party 
might naturally have expected to accrue to them from the fact of a 
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Conservative Government being in power. To Conservatives and to 
Liberal-Unionists alike the duty, if not the sole recommendation, 
presented by the coalition lay in the fact that it afforded the best 
chance for the preservation of the Union. 

Such, briefly speaking, were the credentials under which the two 
coalitions presented themselves to the country. An atmosphere of 
suspicion and discredit surrounded the Liberal-Parnellite coalition ; 
the good faith and loyalty of the Liberal-Unionist Conservative 
coalition were beyond dispute. But in public as well as in private 
life it is not always the most respectable and respect- worthy candidate 
who proves the most successful wooer, and no man with a head on his 
shoulders can, I think, fail to see that during the period which had ° 
elapsed since the two coalitions sprang into being the former had, 
till a recent date, gained ground, while the latter had lost ground. 
Nobody is less disposed than I am to attach importance to bye- 
elections, or to believe in political calculations based upon the fact 
that one party or the other has gained or lost votes in a local contest. 
Still, when one successive bye-election after another goes one way, 
it is childish not to admit the significance of the occurrence ; and 
nobody can doubt that up toa recent date the Gladstone-Parnell party 
had added to its strength whenever a vacancy occurred in the repre- 
sentation of Parliament. 

Why this should have been so is not, I think, difficult to explain. 
The great mass of the electorate has never, I am convinced, taken 
any keen interest one way or the other in the question of Home 
Rule. The whole question of the relations between the component 
parts of the United Kingdom lies above the heads of half-educated 
masses, to whose hands, wisely or unwisely, we have entrusted 
supreme political power. 

The Gladstonian assertion that the British working man is actu- 
ated by a burning desire to do justice to Ireland is only less silly than 
the contention which finds credence with some of my Unionist friends, 
that the British working man has any intelligent appreciation of the 
constitutional arguments in favour of the maintenance of the Union. 
I believe if you could fathom the average opinion of the lower and 
more numerous strata of the British electorate on the subject of Home 
Rule, you would find that it comes very much to this: that the Irish 
are a bad lot all round, and that if Home Rule will keep them quiet; 
let them have Home Rule, and be hanged to them. But there is 
amongst the greut mass of Englishmen—and I regard this as the 
most hopeful feature in the whole situation—a desire to leave all 
matters they do not understand, and feel they do not understand, to 
the decision of the leaders in whom, wisely or unwisely, they place 
their confidence. Mr. Gladstone still commands the confidence of 
the masses as distinguished from the classes ; and the chain of argu- 
ment which commends itself to the ordinary British Liberal elector 
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on the subject of Home Rule is, I fancy, very much as follows. Mr. 
Gladstone knows much more about Home Rule thanI do. Mr, 
Gladstone tells me Home Rule is safe and right for England as well 
as Ireland, and therefore I shall vote for Mr. Gladstone’s candidate. 
There is, I am convinced, as I have said from the outset, one way, 
and one way only, by which the British electorate can be brought to 
bestir themselves actively in support of the Union. Conviction must 
be forced upon them that the repeal of the Union is a question of 
life or death to the country. Constitutional controversies, legal dis- 
cussions, abstract arguments will never bring home this conviction. 
Example teaches where precept fails; and so long as the Liberal- 
Unionists show by their action that, much as they may desire the 
maintenance of the Union, they are not prepared to sacrifice to it 
their party hopes, party traditions, and party prepossessions, they will 
fail to convince the public that they seriously believe the dismember- 
ment of the empire involves the ruin of the country. 

Whether this explanation is correct or not, the fact remains that 
so far the masses remain apathetic on the Home Rule question; and 
this apathy tells in favour of the Gladstonian coalition. Then again 
the Liberals have laboured, not unsuccessfully, to create an impression 
that a number of subjects in which the electorate do really take a 
personal interest are blocked and estopped by the Home Rule con- 
troversy. The electors are told that if they will only return Mr. 
Gladstone to power, he will settle the Irish difficulty for once and 
for all; and then Parliament will be at liberty to pass an eight hours 
bill, to impose a progressive income tax, to abolish tithes, to disesta- 
blish the Church, to repeal the game laws, or to carry out any other 
legislation on which the people are supposed to have set their hearts. 
Probably the electorate do not quite believe these professions, they 
have heard them before; but still a party which professes readiness 
to legislate in your interest is always more popular than a party 
which repudiates any such profession. 

I am far, however, from asserting that the sole or even the main 
strength of the Liberal party lies amidst the masses who are incom- 
petent to form an opinion of their own on any abstract subject. On 
the contrary, I believe the real backbone of the party is to be found 
amidst the small shopkeepers, the better class of artisans, the public 
which frequents Nonconformist chapels, reads low-priced newspapers, 
and pays rates. Now, undoubtedly the opinion of this public has 
been very materially influenced by the tactics of the Opposition. 
Mr. Gladstone, to do him justice, thoroughly understands the British 
public of the lower middle class, and has shown consummate skill 
in the way in which he contrived to persuade this special public 
that the Home Rule agitation, under Mr. Parnell’s leadership, had 
become a purely constitutional movement, which could not be 
opposed without detriment to the cause of constitutionalism and 
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the principles of the Liberal party. No effort was spared by the 
Gladstonians, in Parliament, in the press, and on the platform, 
to create an impression abroad that Home Rule meant nothing more 
than the concession to Irishmen of the right of managing their own 
local affairs; that Mr. Parnell and his colleagues had seen the error 
of their ways, and shared the moderate views of their English 
associates ; that civil and religious liberty would be absolutely secure 
under the rule of an Irish Parliament and an Irish executive; and 
that the idea of the empire being imperilled by the concession of 
Home Rule was an idle chimera. 

Mr. Parnell contributed much valuable assistance towards the 
success of this attempt to delude the British public. His own™- 
utterances were studiously moderate and judicious; he did his 
utmost to compel his followers to preserve some sort of decency and 
some show of respect for British opinions and prejudices. He con- 
trived, too, to impress the English Liberals with a conviction that 
he sympathised with their views on English legislation, and would do 
his utmost, if Ireland were only granted local self-government, to 
secure the success of the Liberal cause on both sides St. George’s 
Channel. In this tragi-comedy of errors no actor—not even the 
Grand Old Man—played his part better than the Uncrowned King. 

Moreover, Mr. Parnell profited by the errors of his opponents. 
The Parnell Commission, as Lord Randolph Churchill went out of 
his way to warn his late colleagues, was a gigantic mistake. Its 
composition was faulty: its procedure defective: its decision was 
unsatisfactory. There is no good in denying the fact that in popular 
opinion the sentence of the court was considered as tantamount to an 
acquittal of Mr. Parnell on the charge to which the public attached 
any serious importance. It is all very well for Unionist advocates 
to explain that if you read between the lines you will see that the 
verdict of the Court was not proven rather than not guilty; and that 
the conviction of other parties to the suit of offences of lesser gravity 
must fairly be placed against the acquittal of their leader on the 
main indictment. But the rough instinct of the public never draws, 
and never can be expected to draw, superfine distinctions. After all, 
boycotting and outrage are very different things from deliberate and 
cold-blooded assassination; and when the Pigott letters were de- 
clared by the court to be forgeries, the public lost sight of all minor 
issues, and decided in its own mind that Parnell had been. cruelly 
maligned. Legally, of course, the judgment of the court must be 
taken as a whole, but practically the weight of the opinion expressed 
by Sir James Hannen and his colleagues on questions of legal 
evidence is far graver than that of their opinion on questions of 
political expediency. Thus Mr. Parnell benefited for the time by 
the reaction of feeling which the British public always exhibits in 
favour of a man who has been unjustly attacked. Because the leader 
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of the Nationalist party was declared not to have written a letter, 
as the Times had asserted, expressing sympathy with the Phenix Park 
murderers, popular opinion jumped to the conclusion that all the other 
charges against him were equally groundless, and that he was a 
sincere and high-minded patriot. This judgment was endorsed by 
the Liberal party. Mr. Parnell was entertained as an honoured 
guest by the National Liberal Club; he was presented with the free- 
dom of the city of Edinburgh by the burgesses of the stronghold 
of Midlothian; he was invited to Hawarden, as the friend and col- 
league of the Liberal leader. It is not too much to say that up to 
a very few weeks ago the patriotism, moderation, and public spirit of 
the member for Cork were received articles of faith amidst the whole of 
the Gladstonian cult. Personally I never shared the belief; but until 
the other day the general impression amongst the Liberal-Unionists 
as well as amongst the Radicals was that if a general election were 
to take place the Gladstone-Parnell coalition would carry the day. 
Now all this is changed. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone are at 
daggers drawn, and the coalition which the latter constructed in order 
to secure the return of the Liberals to office has broken into pieces. 
It is not my place, even if the limits of space permitted, to enter upon 
the question of the moral gravity of the offence committed by Mr. 
Parnell against the sanctity of the marriage tie. I am bound to say 
that personally I am unable to see how the fact of Mr. Parnell 
entertaining lax ideas as to the obligations imposed by the seventh 
commandment disqualifies him from heing the leader of a political 
party. If purity of private life is to be considered an essential 
condition of public service, I cannot but ask myself how many 
public men have at any time or in any country been entitled to 
occupy leading positions. Supposing I were convinced that Home 
Rule was a good thing in itself, it would be a matter of absolute 
indifference to me whether the politicians by whom the boon was 
conferred were or were not worthy of competing for the Monthyon 
prize. A most elementary knowledge of mankind suffices to show 
that men who are honourable and trustworthy in every other relation 
of life are too often regardless of strict morality in their relations with 
women. It always has been so; it always, as I believe, will beso; and 
a commonplace intrigue between an elderly politician and a lady of 
mature years is not a matter which fills me with surprise or dismay. 
Moreover, if the Irish are fitted to rule themselves, it follows logically 
that they are competent to choose their own leaders. At the outset 
the Liberal leaders were disposed to take this common-sense view. It 
was for the Irish to say whether the disclosures in the O’Shea trial 
had destroyed or impaired their confidence in Mr. Parnell as the leader 
of the Home Rule cause. It soon became manifest that the Irish, if 
left to themselves, had not the slightest idea of dismissing Mr. Parnell 
from public life because he had formed an illicit connection with the 
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wife of afriend. They may have been right, they may have been wrong, 
in so deciding. But the matter was one entirely for their own deci- 
sion ; and if the Liberals had been wise they would have held their 
peace. When all is said and done, when you had consorted with 
Parnell, associated with Davitt and O’Brien, consented to act with 
the Healys and Harringtons, and had made yourself the apologist of 
boycotting, the champion of the Plan of Campaign, the eulogist of 
the Nationalist cause, you might have overlooked the fact that the 
Uncrowned King was not a Joseph Andrews. 

Happily for the Unionist cause Mr. Gladstone came to the con- 
elusion that Home Rule was not a strong enough cry to carry the 
Liberal party into office, if handicapped with the discredit attaching © 
to the hero of the fire-escape. In this I am not clear he was 
altogether mistaken. It was not so much the moral offence of which 
Mr. Parnell stood convicted which outraged English public opinion, 
as the incidents with which that offence was connected. There is 
adultery and adultery. A man may be too fond of his neighbour's 
wife without forgetting his claim to be considered in other matters 
a man of honour, whose word can be trusted. But the revelations 
at the O’Shea trial showed Mr. Parnell to have little or no respect for 
even higher obligations than those imposed by the marriage vow. 
The whole evidence disclosed an amount of sordid deceit, deliberate 
falsehood, and brazen effrontery inconsistent not only with the respect 
of others, but with self-respect. No man after reading the O’Shea 
case, whatever his opinion may have been as to the conduct of the 
different parties to the suit, could avoid the impression that the 
co-respondent was not a person to inspire confidence in any relation 
of life. The impression may have been unjust; it is possible, if Mr. 
Parnell had chosen to tell his own story, he might have placed a 
different complexion on the facts. But in face of his persistent silence, 
it was impossible to come to any other conclusion than that the 
Nationalist leader was not a man to be trusted. 

If the outcry against Mr. Parnell had been confined toa condem- 
nation of his conduct on moral and religious grounds, I believe Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues could safely have ignored the agitation 
on the ground to which I have already referred, that the question of 
the personal fitness of their leader was a matter for Irishmen to 
decide for themselves. But the outcry extended far beyond the area 
of Nonconformist circles. The Liberals in their later Home Rule 
campaigns had laid great stress upon the contention that Mr. Parnell 
was an honourable, trustworthy, patriotic man, genuinely devoted to 
constitutional principles, sincerely anxious to promote a cordial 
understanding between England and Ireland ; and that Home Rule 
could therefore be accorded with safety to the sister kingdom now 
that her destinies were entrusted to such a man as this. The con- 
tention, illogical as it was, did undoubtedly carry weight with the 
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constituencies, and induced numbers of the more thoughtful Liberals 
to acquiesce in a proposal which in itself was distasteful to them.’ In 
consequence, the discovery of what kind of a man Parnell really was 
fell like a bombshell into-the Liberal camp. How far the leaders were 
as surprised as their followers is open to doubt. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self always reminds me of the pictures in the French Salon which are 
marked ‘Hors concours.’ Their authors having attained all the dis- 
tinctions the craft has to bestow, the works bearing the phrase ‘ Hors 
concours’ are not subject to the same rules as ordinary pictures, are 
not judged by the same standard, are not liable to the same criti- 
cism. In a similar way Mr. Gladstone is politically ‘ hors concours.’ 
If we are told that Mr. Gladstone knew nothing whatever about Mr. 
Parnell’s relations with Mrs. O’Shea, I and the rest of the world accept 
the statement as only one additional anomaly in a character we are 
precluded from discussing. .But to ask us to believe that men of the 
world such as Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley were astonished 
that they found out Mr. Parnell was no better than he ought to be, 
is to try our credulity too high. 

In the whole of our modern political annals there will be few pages 
more unpleasant or more discreditable to all parties concerned than 
that which will have to record the collapse of the Gladstone-Parnell 
coalition or the receipt of the letter in which Mr. Gladstone insisted 
on Mr. Parnell’s retirement. The incidents, too, are too recent to 
require recital, the passions excited are too keen for any judgment to 
be fairly passed at present on the exact degree of culpability attach- 
ing to the various parties implicated in the downfall of the Liberal 
Home Rule confederacy. This much, however, may be fairly said, 
that no one of the leading personages can come out of the mess 
without more or less of discredit and disgrace. 

As to Parnell himself, he stands condemned by his own records. 
His character for moderation was a pretence ; his desire to reconcile 
England and Ireland was a sham ; his alliance with the Liberal party 
was a fraud; his admiration for Mr. Gladstone was a deception. 
With almost sublime effrontery he has explained how he intended to 
jockey the Liberal party, who, as he perceived, intended to jockey 
him. The Liberals, he declares in fact, only went in for Home Rule 
in order to get back into office by the Home Rule vote, and if they 
had got back purposed paying off their debt by a fraudulent com- 
position. To baffle this design, he professed a confidence he did 
not feel, and made use of the Liberal alliance in order to delude 
the British democracy into repealing the Union while they imagined 
they were only granting local self-government. The contumely that 
he has poured on Mr. Gladstone, the scorn with which he has 
attacked his former colleagues, the animosity he has displayed to- 
wards England and her statesmen, speak for themselves and require 
no comment. 
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Nor is it possible to feel any respect for the seceders, who at the 
eleventh hour deserted Mr. Parnell, and constituted themselves 
the champions of the alliance between Home Rule and Liberalism. 
We have been allowed to see behind the scenes, to realise something 
of the personal animosities, the sordid jealousies, the ignoble rivalries, 
which animated the Irish Home Rule party. It was by force of superior 
talents, of iron resolution, and by a contemptuous assertion of his own 
right to rule, that Mr. Parnell kept a semblance of order and decency 
amidst his Irish following. In public, they were lavish in adulation 
of his genius, his patriotism, his elevation of character. In private 
they plotted and intrigued against him, and longed for the day to . 
come when they could free themselves from a domination they 
resented even more than they feared. After all, be his faults what 
they may, Mr. Parnell stands out a head and shoulders above his 
followers. The brain to think, the power to keep his own counsel, 
the will to follow out his own purpose, the faculty to create and lead 
a party, were his and his alone. If Home Rule, even for a time, 
was adopted as the cry of a great English party, the result was due 
to Parnell alone, to a member of the English landlord garrison in 
Ireland, who had espoused a cause which under native Irish hands 
had always been associated with ignominious failure. 

Indeed, as the Unionists have all along contended, the Home Rule 
movement in its latest development is now shown to have been the 
creation of Mr. Parnell. His were the hands that pulled the strings, 
and this fact must surely have been known to the English Liberals 
who identified themselves and their party with the Parnellite cause. 
If they did not know this, they were destitute of ordinary political 
intelligence. If they did know it, and knowing it acted as they did, 
they are guilty of complicity with the system of crime and outrage 
and deceit, by which the Home Rule cause was upheld under 
Mr. Parnell’s leadership, if not at his instigation. From this 
dilemma there is no escape. The Liberals, with Mr. Gladstone at 
their head, stand convicted of having taken up Home Rule in order 
to secure the Irish vote, and of having agreed for party purposes to 
sacrifice the integrity of the United Kingdom; and, what is more, 
they are shown to have done all this on the faith of a compact with 
the very politician whom they now denounce as utterly base and 
untrustworthy. 

The collapse, therefore, of the coalition which gave rise to the 
Liberal-Unionist. secession is complete and signal. Never has a 
more righteous Nemesis befallen a more unrighteous desertion of 
public duty. But it would be premature to assume that the safety 
ef the Union is assured because the two branches of the coa- 
lition have split asunder. Mr. Parnell has appealed from his frish 
colleagues to the Irish people. The appeal has failed, at any rate in 
as far as Kilkenny is concerned. Sir John Pope Hennessy; whom 
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Mr. Parnell first nominated and then repudiated, has been returned 
by a very large majority over the unknown candidate, whom the 
deposed leader had put forward in his place. It is probable indeed 
that Mr. Parnell’s defeat, or at any rate the magnitude of this 
defeat, is due to the action of the local clergy. It is natural 
enough the Irish priesthood should take sides against the member 
for Cork. In the first place, Mr. Parnell is a Protestant; in 
the second, he has been guilty of an offence which ministers of 
religion are bound to condemn; and, above all, his influence has 
undermined the authority hitherto exercised by the Irish priest over 
the Irish peasant. The order has gone forth that, in the interest of 
the Church, Mr. Parnell must be deposed and the direction of the 
Nationalist movement replaved in the hands of men amenable to 
the control of the priesthood. The whole might, power, and 
influence of the Catholic Church in Ireland will be at the service 
of Mr. Parnell’s opponents, and if the priests are half as powerful in 
the other parts of Catholic Ireland as they have proved themselves in 
Kilkenny, Mr. Parnell will have to yield. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that Mr. Parnell has on his side the population of the towns, 
where priestly influence is less powerful than in the country ; and of 
the young men of Ireland, even in the rural districts. 

It is a curious commentary upon the assertion the Gladstonians 
were so fond of making, that Mr. Parnell was the champion of the 
constitutional cause, and was in consequence an object of hatred and 
suspicion to the partisans of violence, to find that as soon as he 
began his Irish campaign the first men to rally round him were the 
representatives of the Clan-na-Gael, of the Fenians, and of the 
dynamite party. Apparently he had never lost their confidence ; 
and, judging from the language he has employed since he shook off 
the trammels of the Gladstone connection, this confidence was well 
deserved. Dauntless courage and an utter absence of scruple 
go for a long way in every electoral conflict, and in Ireland even 
more than elsewhere; and it is still on the cards that Mr. Parnell 
may defeat the priests and patriots combined, and reappear once 
more in Parliament as the accepted leader of the Home Rule party. 

If, on the other hand, the Kilkenny defeat should be followed 
up by similar defeats at other impending bye-elections in Ireland, 
I suspect that public opinion in that country, which in all countries, 
and especially in all Celtic countries, declares itself on the winning 
side, will pronounce judgment on the late leader. Exit Parnell. 
So far so good. But I own I see no cause to congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that instead of one Parnell we shall have a dozen 
of Healys, Redmonds, Harringtons, O’Briens, and Tanners to deal 
with. Mr. Justin McCarthy is not the man to lead a party composed 
of such materials, every member of which holds himself to be qualified 
to rule. Tacitus says somewhere, about the rival candidates for the 
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Imperial throne, that it was impossible to determine their relative 
depravity by any test save that the one who secured the crown was 
certain to prove the worst. In much the same way Mr. Parnell’s 
ultimate successor, if he is to be definitively deposed from the 
leadership, will be found to be the most extreme, the most un- 
scrupulous, and the most hostile to England of all the candidates for 
the succession. Whoever he may be, he will play the same game, will 
bid for Liberal support by the promise of the Irish vote. So long 
as the Liberal party remains under its present leaders, and is governed 
by its present creed, that its first duty is to turn the Conservatives 
out of office, such an offer, by whomsoever it is made, is certain not 
to be rejected. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the Unionists will commit a fatal 
error if they conceive that the cause of the Union is no longer in 
danger because Mr. Gladstone has fallen out with Mr. Parnell. The 
Liberal party has no chance, under present circumstances, of getting 
back to office independently of the Irish vote. This is the dominant 
fact of the political situation. The inference is obvious. It would be 
difficult for Mr. Gladstone to form a fresh coalition with Mr. Parnell ; 
but even for this his fertility of resource is amply sufficient. In the 
event, however, of Mr. Parnell being replaced by any of the leaders 
of the Nationalist party, there would be no difficulty at all in bring- 
ing about a reconciliation between the Gladstonians and the Home 
Rulers, the only difference being that the former would have to pay 
a higher price, and would have to commit themselves definitely to a 
much wider measure of Home Rule than that which they originally 
contemplated. 

Under these circumstances the Unionists are in no position to 
lay down their arms. Personally, I am only confirmed, by what has 
occurred withiu the last few weeks, in the conviction that the best 
chance for the preservation of the Union lies in a fusion between 
the Conservatives and the Liberal-Unionists. As, however, this 
opinion of mine is not yet shared by the Liberal-Unionists, there is 
no more to be said. In politics, as in other games, one can only play 
the cards in one’s hand, and if the hand we have to play only contains 
a coalition ad hoc between the two wings of the Unionist party, we 
must make the best of it. Most assuredly, the card in question is a 
far stronger one to-day than it was a few weeks ago. The coalition 
between the Conservatives and the Liberal-Unionists has stood the 
test of time, and has so far defeated the anticipations of those who 
foretold its inevitable collapse. The policy of the Government 
which the Liberal-Unionists have supported by their votes is one of 
which they have no cause to be ashamed. It has restored the 
reign of law and order in Ireland, it has upheld the interests and 
honour of England abroad, it has given satisfaction to the country 
by its domestic legislation. 
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Mr. Parnell first nominated and then repudiated, has been returned 
by a very large majority over the unknown candidate, whom the 
deposed leader had put forward in his place. It is probable indeed 
that Mr. Parnell’s defeat, or at any rate the magnitude of this 
defeat, is due to the action of the local clergy. It is natural 
enough the Irish priesthood should take sides against the member 
for Cork. In the first place, Mr. Parnell is a Protestant; in 
the second, he has been guilty of an offence which ministers of 
religion are bound to condemn; and, above all, his influence has 
undermined the authority hitherto exercised by the Irish priest over 
the Irish peasant. The order has gone forth that, in the interest of 
the Church, Mr. Parnell must be deposed and the direction of the 
Nationalist movement replaved in the hands of men amenable to 
the control of the priesthood. The whole might, power, and 
influence of the Catholic Church in Ireland will be at the service 
of Mr. Parnell’s opponents, and if the priests are half as powerful in 
the other parts of Catholic Ireland as they have proved themselves in 
Kilkenny, Mr. Parnell will have to yield. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that Mr. Parnell has on his side the population of the towns, 
where priestly influence is less powerful than in the country ; and of 
the young men of Ireland, even in the rural districts. 

It is a curious commentary upon the assertion the Gladstonians 
were so fond of making, that Mr. Parnell was the champion of the 
constitutional cause, and was in consequence an object of hatred and 
suspicion to the partisans of violence, to find that as soon as he 
began his Irish campaign the first men to rally round him were the 
representatives of the Clan-na-Gael, of the Fenians, and of the 
dynamite party. Apparently he had never lost their confidence ; 
and, judging from the language he has employed since he shook off 
the trammels of the Gladstone connection, this confidence was well 
deserved. Dauntless courage and an utter absence of scruple 
go for a long way in every electoral conflict, and in Ireland even 
more than elsewhere; and it is still on the cards that Mr. Parnell 
may defeat the priests and patriots combined, and reappear once 
more in Parliament as the accepted leader of the Home Rule party. 

If, on the other hand, the Kilkenny defeat should be followed 
up by similar defeats at other impending bye-elections in Ireland, 
I suspect that public opinion in that country, which in all countries, 
and especially in all Celtic countries, declares itself on the winning 
side, will pronounce judgment on the late leader. Exit Parnell. 
So far so good. But I own I see no cause to congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that instead of one Parnell we shall have a dozen 
of Healys, Redmonds, Harringtons, O’Briens, and Tanners to deal 
with. Mr. Justin McCarthy is not the man to lead a party composed 
of such materials, every member of which holds himself to be qualified 
to rule. Tacitus says somewhere, about the rival candidates for the 
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Imperial throne, that it was impossible to determine their relative 
depravity by any test save that the one who secured the crown was 
certain to prove the worst. In much the same way Mr. Parnell’s 
ultimate successor, if he is to be definitively deposed from the 
leadership, will be found to be the most extreme, the most un- 
scrupulous, and the most hostile to England of all the candidates for 
the succession. Whoever he may be, he will play the same game, will 
bid for Liberal support by the promise of the Irish vote. So long 
as the Liberal party remains under its present leaders, and is governed 
by its present creed, that its first duty is to turn the Conservatives 
out of office, such an offer, by whomsoever it is made, is certain not 
to be rejected. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the Unionists will commit a fatal 
error if they conceive that the cause of the Union is no longer in 
danger because Mr. Gladstone has fallen out with Mr. Parnell. The 
Liberal party has no chance, under present circumstances, of getting 
back to office independently of the Irish vote. This is the dominant 
fact of the political situation. The inierence is obvious. It would be 
difficult for Mr. Gladstone to form a fresh coalition with Mr. Parnell; 
but even for this his fertility of resource is amply sufficient. In the 
event, however, of Mr. Parnell being replaced by any of the leaders 
of the Nationalist party, there would be no difficulty at all in bring- 
ing about a reconciliation between the Gladstonians and the Home 
Rulers, the only difference being that the former would have to pay 
a higher price, and would have to commit themselves definitely to a 
much wider measure of Home Rule than that which they originally 
contemplated. 

Under these circumstances the Unionists are in no position to 
lay down their arms. Personally, I am only confirmed, by what has 
occurred within the last few weeks, in the conviction that the best 
chance for the preservation of the Union lies in a fusion between 
the Conservatives and the Liberal-Unionists. As, however, this 
opinion of mine is not yet shared by the Liberal-Unionists, there is 
no more to be said. In politics, as in other games, one can only play 
the cards in one’s hand, and if the hand we have to play only contains 
a coalition ad hoc between the two wings of the Unionist party, we 
must make the best of it. Most assuredly, the card in question is a 
far stronger one to-day than it was a few weeks ago. The coalition 
between the Conservatives and the Liberal-Unionists has stood the 
test of time, and has so far defeated the anticipations of those who 
foretold its inevitable collapse. The policy of the Government 
which the Liberal-Unionists have supported by their votes is one of 
which they have no cause to be ashamed. It has restored the 
reign of law and order in Ireland, it has upheld the interests and 
honour of England abroad, it has given satisfaction to the country 
by its domestic legislation. 
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Thus, what is more than all, the Liberal-Unionist secession has 
been justified by the result. The last two months have afforded 
-the British public an object lesson, by showing what Home Rule 
would have meant in sober earnest if Mr. Gladstone’s Bill had not 
been defeated by the action of the Liberal-Unionists. The country 
knows now the nature of the Home Rule movement, the true cha- 
racter of the man by whom it was led and worked, the terms on 
which the coalition was concluded between the Liberal: and the 
Nationalists, and the objects which both parties to the convention 
had in view. We have learnt, too, from Committee Room No. 15, 
what an Irish Parliament would have been in fact; and who and 
what were the men to whom Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues would 
have handed over Ireland bound hand and foot had it not been for 
the refusal of the Liberal-Unionists to sanction so ignoble a compact. 
Of the two rival coalitions, one ends in disgrace and failure, the other 
survives in honour and success. If this fact can be brought home to 
the public mind, the Unionists have every cause to be grateful to 
the unconscious and unwilling instruments by whom this re sult has 
been brought to pass. 

EpwakpD ICEY. 
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